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Preface 


Our interest in the life and activities of Sardar Ajit 
Singh dates back to the period when one of us was working 
on the viceroyalty of Lord Minto, 1905-1910, and the other 
was engaged in writing even his thesis on Lala Lajpat Rai and . 
Indian National Movement. We were struck by the bold 
and mettlesome personality of Ajit Singh, his virulent and 7 
relentless hostility to the British rule, his sufferings and i 
sacrifices for the freedom of his country, and by. ‘ada 


our attention. But he has received much ies tha 
deserves. . 


rest in the Pinca 1906-07, and their subsequent ae 
tion in 1907. Hardly anything beyond this. Later, for 
nearly four decades, he was out of the country. Out of 
sight, out of mind, this adage proved to be so true in the 
case of Ajit Singh, When he finally returned to India in 
March 1947 his memory was revived, but fleetingly. His 
compatriots, on the threshold of independence, seemed not 
to notice his ‘‘home-coming”; they were immersed in the 
thoughts of momentous events taking place in India on 


(ii) 


the eve of the transfer of power. 


decided to work together to write a 
detailed and authentic biography of Ajit Singh in order to 
fill this gap. This endeavour 1S still on, and we hope to 
bring out the book in the next few years. 


We, therefore, 


In the meantime we thought of bringing out—an 
hitherto unknown source—the Autobiography of Ajit Singh 
entitled Buried Alive and some of his speeches and correee 
pondence as also governmental reports about his activities, 
It is hoped that this source-material will be of use to all 
those who have scholarly interest 1n Indian nationalism in 
general and revolutionary activity in particular. 


A word about the Autobiography. The earliest refer- 
ence to this work is found-in Sri Ram Sharma’s Punjab in 
Ferment (New Delhi, 1971), P. 89, wherein he mentioned 
that the manuscript of Ajit Singh’s Autobiography was 
available in the National Archives of India, New Delhi. 
It is presumed that he consulted it for writing the above- 
mentioned book. When we tried to consult the source, we 
were informed that it was not there, and all our efforts to 
trace it did not bear any fruit. What happened to the 
manuscript is anybody’s conjecture. A few years later one 
of us happened to meet Lala Ganpat Rai, a close associate 
of Ajit Singh, and he mentioned that he was in possess- 
ion of one typed copy of his Autobiography, a copy of 
which had been deposited with the National Archives of 
India. We secured it immediately. He also informed us 
that Ajit Singh wrote an account of his life and activities 
soon after his return to the country in March 1947. His 
friends and members of his family succeeded in persuad- 
ing him to write this work which was written between 
-April—August 1947, largely on the basis of his memory. 


It may also be pointed out here that the title, Buried 
Alive, docs not appear in the manuscript in our possession; It 
was made known by Sardar Ram Singh Rawal in his article, 


(iit) 


“Sardar Ajit Singh—The Great Patriot’? published in The 
Tribune, 15 August 1949, that Ajit Singh had written his 
life-story and that he had chosen this title for his 
Autobiography. What could be more appropriate title if 
we keep his career and long exile in view ! 


The narrative of Ajit Singh, written ina very simple . 
and frank manner, contains typographical, stylistic and 
grammatical errors. Ajit Singh, although widely travelled 
and awell-reed person, was no master of lucid English 
prose. The account is more of rambling sort without 
chapterisation and at rlaces it is disjointed. There are very 
few dates in the text. Apparently, it was the first draft. 
and he did not live: to revise it. Apart from correcting 
some evident mistakes of language and arranging the text 
in six chapters with titles in chronological order, the editors 
have reproduced the entire original text. Corrections, ad- 
ditional information and clarifications in regard to persons, 
places and events, wherever necessary, have been provided in 
the foot-notes on the basis of archival material, contem- 
porary newspapers and personal interviews. 


The Autobiography fae been Fideded in Part I of 
the book. Needless to say that this is of great significance 
throwing fresh light on the life, revolutionary activities and 
ideology of Ajit Singh. Doubtlessly, he appears as an 
outstanding revolutionary leader rubbing | shoulders with 
the leading personalities of the century in. Persia, Turkey, 
Switzerland, France, Germany and Brazil.. Bold and 
fearless, full of burning love for his country and hatred 
for the foreign rule, he underwent privations for the in- 
dependence of his motherland. Additionally, the Autobi- 
ography reveals the socio-political conditions and struggles 
in various countries in the first half of the present 
century. The decadence of the Kajar dynesty in Persia 
and the attempts of the “Young Persians” to secure a 
constitution and freedom from the interference of foreign 
powers; the tireless activities of the “Young Turks” in 


(iv) 


Turkey who 
the incessant toils of 
agitators of the worl 


threatened the rule of Sultan Abdul Hamid: 
numerous revolutionaries and political 
din Switzerland, serving as the haven 
for such leaders; the state of military unpreparedness and 
the terrible misery and devastation in France during the 
initial years of the first world war; the exertions of a 
d confident Germany to carve out a place under 
he foundering of the fond hopes of the 
Indians in Europe for securing more effective German 
help and participation in their struggle against British 
imperialism; the class fight in Brazil and the endeavours 
of the rich countries to obtain economic focthold in the 
“new world”—all . these events and developments of 
rbing interest flit across the eyes of the readers of the 


‘powerful an 
the sun and t 


abso 
Autobiography. 


Part II contains some of his speeches delivered in 
1907-09. These have been translated, for the first time, 
from an Urdu publication, Taqarir-Ajit (Speeches of Ajit), 
Lahore, 1909, published by Lal Chand Falak. This tract 
was obtained through the courtesy of the Director, Central 
Library, Chicago (U.S.A.). These speeches reveal his 
perceptions of the British rule and means and methods to be 
employed to get rid of it. These abound in angry de- 
nunciations of the “tyrannical” and exploitative foreign 
rule, impassioned exhortations to his people to forge a 
united front against the enemy and to develop self-co- 
nfidence and a spirit of sacrifice and suffering. Ajit Singh 
often quoted examples from the history of European co- 
untries to instil patriotism, courage and determination 
among his compatriots and to prepare them for fight 
against the foreign rulers. He had analysed accurately 
that the chief factors for India’s decline and backwardness 
were the pernicious caste-system, untouchability and the 
ubiquitous feeling of high and low. Hence he endeavoured 
to remove these by exhorting his countrymen to abandon 
mutual jealousies and hatreds. Evidently, he had read 
widely, especially in regard to the history of India and 
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es 
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His speech, “Rise and Decline of Nations”, amply 
shows this. Clearly, he had no faith in the methods then 
employed by the Indian National Congress; boldly and 
avowedly he wanted his countrymen to throw off the 
shackles of foreign rule by bringing about an armed up- 
rising. To show how soon and easily this could be attained, 
he harped on the presence of ridiculously small number of 
Englishmen in India and overwhelmingly numerous native 


Euorpe- 


: population. 


Part III too contains some . of the speeches or extracts 
of speeches delivered by Ajit Singh from 1906 *o 1947. 
These have been collected from the proceedings of the 
Home department, Government of India, for the most part 
forming a part of the reports of C.L.D. and other gover- 
nmental officials and ccntemporary newspapers. These 
once again bring out his ardent patriotism, trenchant cri- 
ticism of English rule and his extremist political ideology. 


Part IV contains Ajit Singh’s private correspondence with 
the Secretary of State for India, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar 
Mangal Singh, M.L.A. These letters show the keen desire 
of Ajit Singh to return to his country on the eve of the out- 
break of world war II in order to participate in the momen- 
tous events taking place at home. However, the British 
authorities, viewing him as a “dangerous seditionist’”” whose 
presence would strengthen anti-imperialist forces, did not 
favour his entry into India. Ajit Singh had to be in exile far 
away from the shores of his land for yet another nearly ten 
years. 


A series of secret reports by the officials and agents of 
British government regarding his activities are included in 
Part V of the volume. A daring and uncompromising critic 
of the Raj, Ajit Singh was constantly shadowed by the police 
and C.I.D. officials in India and government’s agents in 
Persia, Europe and Brazil. All this is illustrative of British 
government’s attitude towards one of their arch enemies. 
The now widely-known and published Minute of Punjab’s 


(vi) 

Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Denzil Ibbetson, analysing : a 
political condition in the province, 1906-07, has been incladeaal 
ed for it is indicative He. 


of the working of officials’ minds 
heir principal opponent during a period of undouts 

ted difficulty. The correspondence of the Punjab goverment a 
with the government of India and the British Politicaj 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, Bushire, also reproduced jn 3 
- this part, shows the frantic efforts, although unsuccessful, a 
made by the Indian authorities to arrest Ajit Singh as soon 
a came to their knowledge. 


towards t 


as his escape to Persi 


We take this opportunity of expressing our heart-felt 
thanks to Lala Ganpat Rai who gave us the manuscript of 
Ajit Singh’s Autobiography; to comrade Ram Chandra, one _ 
of the founders of Naujawan Bharat Sabha and Sardar 
Kulbir Singh, nephew of Ajit Singh, for supplying us infor- 
mation regarding certain events. Shri J. C. Joshi, Lecturer, 
Vaish College, Bhiwani, has given his ungrudging help in 
translating the speeches of Ajit Singh from Urdu into 
English. Shri K. A. Kalia, Department of English, Maha- 
rishi Dayanand University, Rohtak went through the text 
and made corrections and gave useful suggestions and 
criticism. The staff of National Archives of India and 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, . New Delhi, 
Dawarkadas Library and Panjab University Library, Chandi- 
garh and Maharshi Dayanand University Library, Rohtak has 
been very helpful and co-operative. Weare grateful to 
them. 
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Introduction 
a 


Sardar Ajit Singh, a pre-eminent performer in the 
revolutionary movement in the 20th century, had become 
almost a legend in his life time. Burning with uncompro- 
mising patriotism, ardent revolutionary zeal and strong 
hatred of British pretensions, he was a dynamic personality 
who initiated mass movement against the foreign rule and 
adopted revolutionary techniques for the emancipation of his 
country. . 


Son of Sardar Arjan Singh and born on 3 February 
1881 in the village of Khatkar Kalan in the district of 
Jullundur, Ajit Singh died on 15 August 1947.1 His two 


- brothers, Kishen Singh and Swaran Singh, were also his 


associates in his work. Bhagat Singh, the well-known revo- 
lutionary, was the son of his brother, Kishen Singh, 


Ajit Singh came of a family which had a long history 
of patriotism and service to the country. One of his fore- 
fathers took an active part inthe various battles fought 
during the first Anglo-Sikh war. At the time of the revolt of 
1857 when the Punjab princely states were helping. the 
British with men, money and material, Ajit Singh’s great 
grand-father, Sardar Fateh Singh, scornfully turned down 
the invitation of Sardar Surat Singh Majithia to come to the 
help of the foreigners. 


In early childhood Ajit Singh imbibed a strong anti- 
British feeling. Having seen some English officials in the 
company of his uncle who, in his words, used to run after 
them, and convinced of their foolishness and inability. to 
express themselves in the language of the people over whom 


2 


they ruled, Ajit Singh in childike innocence decided that he 
“would not take the Sahebs as servants nor give them any 
job as all of them were fools.”"? He could not, like his 
uncle, reconcile himself to a servile and sycophantic role, 


Ajit Singh, after his early education in his village and 
then at Banga, passed his Matriculation examination from 
the Anglo-Sanskrit High School, Jullundur. He joined 
D.A.V. College, Lahore where he came in contact with two 
Punjabi stalwarts, Principal Hans Raj and Lala Lajpat Rai, 
‘and he imbibed their simplicity, nationalist fervour anq 
spirit of sacrifice. Soon he plunged himself into socja] 
service activities. In the famine of 1900 he helped the poor 
and the destitute evincing special interest in the care of 
orphans who, he felt, could be moulded into fine fighters for 
the country’s freedom. 


Ajit Singh’s father and other members of his family 
were greatly influenced by Arya Samaj, the leading social 
reform organisation having a popular base in the’ urban 
centres of the Punjab. He read a number of books about 
Rajput and Sikh heroism and stories of Italian leaders, 
“Mazzini and Garibaldi, and he was powerfully influenced 
by their patriotic zeal, spirit of sacrifice and love cf the 
country. Quite early in life he took to swadeshi and began 
to have a feeling that ‘‘the alien rule was undesirable.” 


While at Barreilly College Ajit Singh in 1903 alongwith 
his brother, Kishen Singh, attended the Delhi Durbar ‘‘with 
‘a view to bringing about solidarity among the Indian Princes 
to create asolid front against the British.”? Some of the 
early Indian revolutionary idealists, obviously inspired by 
Italian liberation and unification under the banner of king 
of Sardinia-Piedmont, Victor Emmanuel II (1820-78), hoped 
that Indian emancipation too could be brought about by the 
active participation and help of Indian Princes who, they 
thought, could supply arms and ammunition to the revolu- 
tionaries. Evidenlty, such an attempt did not make any 
headway. 
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Ajit Singh was married in 1903 to Harnam Kaur, dau- 
ghter of Dhanpat Rai, a pleader in Kasur, 


His association with the Indian National Congress 
began when it met at Calcutta in December, 1906. About 
this time two wings, popularly called the Moderates and the 
Extremists, had emerged in the national organisation. The 
Extremists, dissatisfied with the slow and halting programme 
of the Moderates, were demanding the adoption of more 
vigorous and effective methods for the attainment of Swaraj. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, the President of the Congress, stated the 
aim of the Congress to be “‘Self-government or Swaraj like 
that of the United Kingdom or the colonies.” However, the 
pleas and patience of the ‘Grand old man of India” could 
not satisfy the exuberance of the young man from the 
Punjab. Ajit Singh openly identified - himself with the 
Extremists, and declared, ‘‘our difficulties will not be les- 
sened until we have a government of our own.’”? Comment- 
ing on the Calcutta resolution of self-government, he later 
on said, “‘Australia made no petition to. get self-government, 
nor did the Boers submit any memorial. America did not 
apply to England for favours. They only showed the 
Englishmen that they were their equals, in the art of both 
peace and war.” ‘*You cannot expect”, he added, ‘a king 
having his royal palace to share your hovels, nor can you 
hope for a voluntary resignation of temporal power by the 
dominant race.”® The Calcutta session gave Ajit Singh an 
opportunity to meet leaders like Motilal Ghose, Aurbindo 
Ghosh, Romesh Chandra Dutt, B.G. Tilak etc. 


On his return to Punjab Ajit Singh and his comrades 
formed, in 1907, arevolutionary organisation, Bharat Mata 
Sabha, with headquarter at Lahore. This was broadly 
patterned after Mazzini’s ‘‘Young Italy”. Many young 
revolutionaries belonging to different communities were its 
active members. The most important among them were 
Sufi Amba Prashad, Zia-ul-Haq, Lal Chand Falak, Kishen 
Singh and Swaran Singh. Other prominent members who 
strove to spread the ideology and programme of the Sabha 
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were: Mehta Anand Kishore, secretary of the Anjuman-i 
‘ Mohibban-i-Watan (Society of Patriots), Duni Chand of 
Lahore, Ghasita Ram, Lala Ram Saran Dass of Kapurthala, 
Lala Pindi Dass, Dhanpat Rai, Kartar Singh, ex-editor of 
Edward Gazette (Kasur), Jaswant Rai, proprietor of the 
Punjabee, Dina Nath of Kasur, Ram Singh, Jaggan Nath, 
Mulkh Raj, Paras Ram, Labh Singh, former editor of the 
Haq Pasand (Amritsar), Mehtab Singh, Barrister-at-Law, 
Gurdit Singh, Ram Chand of Peshawar, Zia Ullah of Kasur, 
Mahashe Narain, sub-editor of the Hindustan (Lahore)*. 

Unlike some other secret societies, especially in Bengal, 
the Bharat Mata Sabha was much more secular and broader 
in’ outlook. It included members from Hindu, Muslim and 
Sikh communities. There were no religious trappings, nor 
was any secret oath in the name of religion administered to 
its members, Only trustworthy persons were taken in as 
it was asecret society, no announcement was ‘made for its 
formation, no publicity was undertaken, nor were there any 
membership forms or registers. 

Its aim was to bring together like-minded revolutionaries 
and to spread political consciousness among the people so as 
to prepare them for the eventual revolutionary struggle. The 

\ members of the Sabha believed that the British rule in India 
was sustained by a handful of Englishmen enjoying passive 
support and obedience of the Indians particularly in the 
administration and army. By paralyzing the British 
administration and by persuading the Indian collaborators 
to desert their alien masters, they concluded, the collapse 
of the Raj could be brought about. 

However, the total membership of the Sabha remained 
small in size, and it was poor in resources. But despite this 
it brought together radicals from different social groups 
together during the short period of its existence, and played 
a notable role in the. diffusion of political awakening and the 
spread of anti-British feeling. 


At Calcutta Congress Ajit Singh had resolved to launch 
a popular agitation in the Punjab on the lines of anti-partition 
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tation in Bengal.’ The conditions then prevailing in the 
especially certain administrative and legislative 
measures, were generating anti-British sentiment among 
the people of rural areas. The first measure was the Punjab 
Land Colonization Bill (1906) which aimed at strengthening 
the ‘irksome system of regulations” as also stopping the 
further fragmentation of land holdings in the Chenab Colony 
by introducing the law of primogeniture. The colonists, 
mostly ex-soldiers, greatly resented these. provisions of the 
pill. Then the water-rates inthe Bari Doab were enhan- 
ced and in Rawalpindi district the new land settlement was 
made at ahigher rate. The plague and the large scale 
mortality too was responsible for creating bitterness in the 
the minds of the people, and the comparative immunity of 
the Europeans led to rumours that the British were sprea- 
ding the disease. Further, the prosecution of those papers 
which brought the cases of British high-handedness to public 
notice antagonised the people. All these contributed to the 


ferment and unrest in Punjab. 
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province, 


Ajit Singh was not slow in taking full advantage of 
these circumstances. With a view to bringing about a 
revolution in the Punjab and to create awakening he organi- 
sed a series of meetings at Lahore and other cities where 
these measures were subjected to the severest denunciation. 
Unjust policies of the British, arbitrary and capricious be- 
haviour of the officials, destruction of Indian industries etc. 
formed the recurring theme of his numerous speeches. 
One of the biggest meetings was held at Lyallpur in March 
1907 where Banke Dayal, the editor of Jhang Sayal, read 
the stirring poem Pagree Sambhal O Jatia which, in the 
words of Ajit Singh, ‘‘resounded the skies’’ of the province.® 


Ajit Singh by means of pamphlets, meetings, lectures 
and tours sought to infuse patriotism and self-confidence 
among the people. He even used marriage-parties for pro- 
pagating his ideas. He addressed scores of meetings, and 
speaking in an idiom that was comprehensible to the igno- 

_-‘Tant, he attracted large crowds. He was able to communi- 
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cate successfully with the common man. He was here, 
there and everywhere; his propaganda mill was continuously 
grinding. In his speeches he made a scathing criticism of 
British rule in India—its repressive policies, destruction of 
Indian industries and heavy taxation. For recurring famines 
he held the British solely responsible.'° He lashed at the 
oppressive behaviour of the officials who pretended that 
they were toiling for the good of the native population. 
He sought to inculcate the sentiment of patriotism and 
feeling of self-respect by reminding his audience of the 
glories and greatness of India’s past. His severest attacks 
were on the policy of ‘political beggary” advocated by 
many Congress leaders. He asked the people: ‘‘You send 
petitions and memorials to the government and fold your 
hands before it. But of what avail is it all?”" 

He did not subscribe to the view of those leaders who 
were endeavouring to bring about an improvement of the 
governmental machinery by demanding reforms. He rejec- 
ted such an attempt as futile. He simply said : “‘We should 
not help Government whether it works justly or unjustly, 
because it does not belong to our country.’ He frankly 
told them that no good of the country is to be expected from 
the British.12 He urged the people to shed fear of the 
rulers and develop courage, boldness and self-reliance and 
to be prepared to undergo sufferings, transportations and 
even hangings. Ajit Singh was confident of driving out the 
foreigners for he said : ‘‘Although they have got guns, rifles 
and other arms yet we will vaporize them in a minute, 
for God will come to the rescue of His oppressed people.””"! 


He advocated passive resistance, importance of swadeshi 
and boycott of British goods: He stressed the boycott of 
British run administrative, educational and judicial institu- 
tions. He asked for resignation of Indians from army, 
police and civil services and non-acceptance of lower jobs 
such as those of kKhansmans, bhishtis, sweepers, coolies.' 


These activities alarmed the Punjab authorities. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Denzil Ibbetson, perhaps the most 
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knowledgeable person about the Punjab, came to believe 
that the political situation in the province was ‘‘exceedingly 
serious, and exceedingly dangerous, and as urgently demand- 
ing aremedy.” He informed the Viceroy that a definite 
anti-British propaganda had started in the villages ; corrup- 
tion of the yeomanry, the Sikhs and the military pensioners 
was systematically planned; the movement for withholding 
the payment of government revenue, water-rates and other 
dues was beginning to take a prominent position, and every- 
where people were sensible of a change of ‘‘new air” (nayi- 
hawa).2® In view of the ‘‘persistent”, ‘‘malignant” and 
“widespread” agitation, the Lieutenant-Governor asked the 
Government of India for powers ‘‘to prevent, by executive 
action, the stream of seditious poison being poured into the 
minds of our people, either by printed matter or orally,” 
and to deport (under section 2 of Regulation III of 1818) 
Ajit Singh, ‘‘ the most active and the most virulent of those 
who have spoken against the British Government” and Lala 
Lajpat Rai, ‘‘a revolutionary, a political enthusiast, pro- 
bably honest” who was everywhere recognised as “‘the 
moving spirit” of the whole agitation.!® Ibbetson concluded 
that the ‘‘security of the British dominions from internal 
commotion” was threatened and the judicial proceedings 
were ‘‘inadvisable or improper,”!® and as such these ‘‘execu- 
tive powers of a somewhat arbitrary character’? were neces- 
sary if the peace of the province was to be preserved.2° 


Lajpat Rai was arrested on 9th May and Ajit Singh on 
2nd June. They were deported to Mandalay. They were 
released in November 1907. 


After his release Ajit Singh attended the Surat session 
of Indian National Congress in December 1907 where an 
open split between the two groups took place. Afterwards, 
he attended the convention of the Extremists. He held 
frequent meetings with Aurbindo Ghosh in regard to the 
extension of revolutionary work in the country.?! Ajit 
Singh’s work and sacrifice were greatly applauded. Tilak 
called him “‘the king of the peasantry”, and in recognition 
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of his services, the Nationalists presented him a plumed cap 
as an emblem of the Indian National Crown. He was 
“extremely proud of this (plumed cap) and exhibited jt 
wherever he went.”** 

On his return to Punjab in January 1908 Ajit Singh 
intensified his activities. One of his persistent endeavours had 
been to promote patriotism among the people. Inspired by 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, Tilak and Bipin Chandra Pal he str- 
ove hard to spread their ‘‘selfless, patriotic and pure thoughts 
throughout the length and breadth of the country.” Every 
time ‘that Ajit Singh rose to speak he would exhort his 
people to cultivate patriotism for ‘‘then neither the tyranny 
of the oppressor nor the sword of the assassin can terrify 
you.” He bluntly told him: “‘if you have no patriotism, 
you are no better than dogs.’’** 


Ajit Singh laid the greatest stress on the unity and 
concerted efforts of both Hindus and Muslims. Believing 
in secular and non-communal approach, he would make 
passionate exhortations to the two communities to embrace 
each other and offer combined opposition to the forcign 
rule. Ifthat was done, he asserted, nothing could stop 
India’s progress. He urged them: 


God is one, India is your country and every Indian is 
your- brother. You are a Sikh afterwards, an Indian 
first; you are a Muslim afterwards, an Indian first; 
you are a Hindu afterwards; an Indian first; you are 
a Christian afterwards, an Indian first.*" 


Ajit Singh spoke against the evils of caste-system, mutual 
discords and the feeling of high and low in Indian society. 
“The caste-system’’, he added, ‘‘is pernicious and this silly 
idea has blighted our country and whatever remains will also 
crumble.”** He asked his countrymen : 


What is the fault of a bhangi or a chamar that we look 
down upon him as low? His only fault is that he is 
poor. If that is so, then why do you blame the British? 
They are at present the ruling nation. Why should you 
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complain if they consider you low or humiliate you, 
or they do not allow you to sit by their side in the train, 
or they discriminate in favour of their own countrymen 
in legal cases? You should not grumble about this. 
Tcll me honestly how you all feel about it. When you 
yourself do not dispense justice to others, how do you 
expect justice from the foreigners?-° 


Undoubtedly, he was the bitterest critic of the grossly unjust 
and humiliating treatment meted out to certain sections of 
Hindu society for it in his opinion stood in the way of 
India’s progress as a nation. He asked the people to forsake 
mutual hatreds, jealousies and feelings of high and low, 
and he explained to them how the great people of ancient 
Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome suffered decline and eclipse 
on account of the presence of these social evils. Pleading 
for harmony and social equality he said; ‘‘Unity fostered by 
the sympathetic and equal treatment of low people is at the 
root of all progress.’’*’ 


Ajit Singh laboured to expose the utter impotence of 
the Raj, i.e. the vast numerical inferiority of the European 
population and their total dependence upon Indian help 
and cooperation for the sustenance of their rule. He was 
convinced that once this support was withdrawn by boycott 
of British services, police, army and courts the foreign 
domination would crumble in no time. He castigated the 
Indian agents, spies, informers and detectors of the govern- 
ment as disloyal and enemies of the country and asked them 
not to support the foreign rulers. The ridiculously small 
number of the Englishmen in India was a recurring theme 
of his speeches. Despite the vulgarity of the expression he 
would repeatedly tell his audience that the native population 
of India numbered 30 crores, whereas the Europeans were 
only 150,000. What could the latter do against the former? 
The urine of the native population if collected together 
was sufficient to drown all Europeans in India.?* Ajit Singh 
was confident of driving the English out of the country. 


as 
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He was also in touch with the revolutionaries in other 
parts of the country. Here is a report from C.1.p. 
records : 


Ajit Singh’s activities are not confined to the Punjab 
and to the establishment in it of the revolutionary 
group of which he isthe centre. He visited Calcutta 
in November 1908 and also in May 1909. There he 
was in communication with the extremist party in Cal. 
cutta. It is well-known that circumstances which seem 
to point strongly to the existence of links between the 
revolutionary parties in the Punjab and elsewhere. He 
also visited Hardwar in the United Provinces in March 
1908 and distributed his publication on the occasion 
of the Gurukul anniversary.29 


Ajit Singh continued to bring out revolutionary litera- 
ture with an aim to instil patriotism and fearlessness among 
his people. In these writings the leaders of the revolt of 1857 
such as Tantia Tope, Lakshmi Bai, Kunwar Singh were 
culogised and the people were asked to complete their un- 
finished work. When Tilak was sentenced to transportation 
for six years in 1908, Ajit Singh and his followers assumed 
the garb of sadhus vowing to wear it until Tilak was released. 
In November 1908 he issued an appeal for the esta- 
blishment of Tilak Ashram for he regarded Tilak ‘as 
the greatest awakener of the masses and “father of modern 
Indian nationalism.’** He hoped to make it as ‘‘a minia- 
ture university of politics for our nation” where Tilak’s great 
work would be carried further and which would ‘“‘lay deep 
the foundation of nationalism in the minds and hearts of 
intelligent men of each generation.”*! He thought that it 
would serve as ‘‘the nerve centre of nationalism” sending 
out trained journalists, lecturers to all parts of the country 
to spread the message of nationalism.*” 


Another effort of Ajit Singh was to inculcate the spirit 
of self-confidence and self-reliance among his people. No 
nation, he said, had ever arisen with the help of others or 
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ee nding on others. God always helps those who help 
ep 


elves, he often used to say to his audience. 
thems 


er Ajit Singh’s activities attracted government’s 
‘on. A close watch began to be kept on his move- 
attentlo dthe postal authorities searched his letters. The 
ments Bey father and also that of his father-in-law were 
ne and revolutionary literature was recovered.33 His 
seare ous associates were subjected to harassement ‘and 
ie nent Printing presses and book-stores printing 
5 selling this literature were closed down. Ajit Singh 
retin his arrest and keen to avoid the prospect of rotting 
smjails d ecided to flee from the country: He along with Sufi 
Amba Parshad, Zia-ul-Haq, Rikhikesh and Thakur Dass 
escaped to Persia via Karachi in August-September 1909.34 


In Persia Ajit Singh and his comrades established con- 
tacts with Iranian revolutionaries who were = struggling 
against the despotic king and the intervention of European 
powers. He developed close and friendly relations with 
leaders like Sayyid Abdullah, the mujtahid and Zia-ud-din ° 
Tabatabai, the prominent liberal mujtahid on the side of the 
Persian revolution. Meanwhile the British authorities made 
frantic efforts (including the attempt to bribe Persian 
leaders) to arrest Ajit Singh and his comrades. However, 
by avoiding the Royal road from Bushire to Shiraz and 
taking ‘‘the less frequented and very perilous” way and secu- 


ring the help and protection of tribal chieftains they succeed- 
ed in evading arrest. 


After about one year’s stay in Persia, Ajit Singh came to 
Turkey via Russia where he met Mustafa Kemal Pasha and 
other “Young Turk” leaders who were engaged in the task 
of bringing about progress and development in their country. 
From Turkey he went to Paris and met Indian revolutionaries, 
Shyamji Krishan Verma, Madame Cama, Virendernath 
Chattopadhya etc. Later he shifted to Switzerland and 
made acquaintance with Har Dayal and Chempakaraman 
Pillai and also with the revolutionaries from other parts 
of the world—South America, Germany, Italy, Poland, 
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Russia, Egypt and Morocco. Here he also met the Ital; 

leader and future dictator, Mussolini, and also Trotsky ce 
of the greatest Russian revolutionaries. Towards the i * 
1913, he shifted to France to watch the events and q eVelo 

ments of the impending war. Here he was shadowed by fia 
French police on account of the visit of the king of England. 
George V, to that country.*° ’ 


Soon after the outbreak of the first world war, Ajit 
Singh chose Brazil as the place for his activities, He stayed 
there from 1914 to 1932, He had some friends in Bra 
Senator Muniz Freire, Senator Nilo Pecanha (later President 
of Brazil), Jose Bezerra (Governor of Pernambuco and 
later Minister of Agriculture); Dr. Janeen Muller etc, who 
helped him in his work. From Brazil it was possible for him 
to be in touch with the leaders of the Ghadar party in the 
U.S.A. He also formed a society of Indians settled in Brazil 
to make them aware of their duty and responsibility towards 
their mother-country and also to raise funds to support 
India’s struggle for freedom*** 


il, 


From 1932 to 1938 Ajit Singh worked in France, 
Switzerland and Germany. He renewed his contacts With 
‘the Indian revolutionaries working in Europe. He also met 
Subhash Chandra Bose. Before the beginning of the second 
world war, Ajit Singh was keen to return to India where, he 
thought, he could work more effectively for his country. In 
a letter to Jawaharlal, he opened out his heart; “It is my 
keen desire to see you and to return to India alive.” In this 
connection he met and sought the help of Sir Denys Bray, a 
member of the Indian delegation to the League of Nations 
at Geneva.®” In 1938 he sent his application, endorsed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, whom he met in Europe, secking per- 
Mission to come to India. However, the Government, still 
Viewing him as a ‘‘dangerous agitator” and an ‘‘undesirable 
foreigner” (on account of his having secured Brazilian 
citizenship), did not allow his entry into the country.** 


On the eve of the second world war Ajit Singh shifted 
to Itlay where, in order to intensify his activities and mobi- 
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lian public and governmental opinion in favour of 

ize ae formed Friends of India Society. E.M. Grey, a 
oe and a close associate of Mussolini was its 


: Ad 
pascist M Ajit Singh and Mohd. Iqbal Shaidai acted as 


and General-Secretary respectively of this 
Mussolini evinced considerable interest in its 

Ajit Singh wanted to promote cultural, com- 
political relations between India and Italy 


socicty: 
activitics- 
mercial anc ele 
through this organisation. z 
His one significant activity, during the course of his 
tay Be Italy, was the formation of Azad Hind Fauj. This 
oe a pioneering work. Long before Subhash Chandra Bose, 
ie had organised a revolutionary. army of the Indian pri- 
of war. Ajit Singh writes : ‘*When Subhash Chandra 


soners ; : ’ 
Bose came to Rome from India, this (Azad Hind Fauj) was 
already in existence and he was glad toseeit. On his 


arrival in Berlin he also thought of organising an army 
there.” With the active cooperation of Mussolini and 
ceaseless strivings of Mohd. Iqbal Shaidai, Ajit Singh succee- 
ded in recruiting about ten thousand Indian soldiers for his 
army.** His passionate speeches from Rome Radio in 
Hindustani, the language understood by a vast majority of 
the men of Indian army, and his own life of sacrifice and 
denial created great enthusiasm among them. He usually 
began his speeches with the well-known couplet of Bahadur 
Shah, the last Mughal emperor, who fought against the 
British in 1857: 

Gazion main boo rahegi jabtalak Imman ki 

Tabtak London tak chelegi teg Hindustan ki. 
and ended with : 

Maza ayega jab apna raj dekhenge 

Ke apni he zamin hogi apna asama hoga. 

Shahidon ki chitaon per lagenge her baras melay 

Watan per marane walon ka yahi namo nishan hoga.”° 


It means : ‘‘So long as our soldiers of freedom have 
faith and confidence in themselves, the sword of Hindustan 
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will continue to penetrate the heart of London itself 
There will be sheer joy when we attain swaraj and 
when the land and the sky of [ndia will be ours. Annual 
fairs will be held at cremation grounds of martyrs, anq that 
will be the way of celebrating the glory of those who die fo, 
their country.” . 
However, Ajit Singh’s experiment, on account of a num. 
ber of difficulties, could not make further headway, In 
July 1943*Mussolini, the main provider of facilities, Was 
arrested and his successor, Marshal Badoglio, was not on 
good terms with Ajit Singh. He wanted him to speak 
against Mussolini on the Radio which the latter refused to 
do. Then, all the Indian prisoners of war were transferreq 
to Germany and in May 1945 Ajit Singh himself was arresteg 
by the Allied forces. However, his experiment was conti. 
nued by Subhash Chandra Bose, first in Europe and then in 
South East Asia, on a vaster scale and in a much more 


spectacular manner. 


After his arrest Ajit Singh was kept in prisoners’ camps 
in Germany. Hard life in the military camps told upon his 
health adversely. His Autobiography narrates his life in 
these camps and the hardships he had to undergo. 


Finally in December 1946 Ajit Singh left Germany for 
India via England. In London Indians of all communities 
gave him avery warm welcome. On 8 March 1947 he 
reached Karachi and then came to Delhi. Here the great 
wanderer was given a warm welcome by his countrymen, 
and he stayed in the house of Jawaharlal Nehru. Ajit Singh 
also participated in the Asian Relations Conference which 
was being held in Delhi then. He was glad to see his coun- 
try rapidly marching towards the goal of freedom and 
emerging as a leader of the Asian countries. He was happy 
and proud to be back in Punjab where he had his early 
education and which had been the centre of his early politi- 
cal activities. He felt like having ‘‘regained the lost 
paradise.”**! 


ae 
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ia of 1947 was vastly different from 
However te cae Ajit Sirigh left its shores. Although 
the India © round the corner, the division of the country 
freedom etre Communal riots which had broken out 
jooked imm! Naokhali and Bihar soon engulfed Punjab 
in C ae aay dream, the freedom of the country, was near 
too. a but the other, the unity of the country, was being 
Se bepare his eyes. He madea strong appeal to his 
HORS stop the senseless slaughter. Intense communal 
people oe widespread bloodshed gave him a@ rude shock. 
ee es was this which took his life at 3.30 a.m. on 
fp aga! 1947, the day of deliverance. 


Thus passed away a great patriot and a revolutionary 
of rare daring, a fearless critic of the British rule and an 
outspoken advocate of India’s right to freedom. Despite 
buffetings, disenchantment from the nationalist scene and 
British doggedness in shadowing him, he did not expend 
his energies in other directions. Like Har Dayal or 
Aurbindo Ghosh he did not retreat into intellectual seclusion 
or religious mysticism. Nationalism was his overriding 
commitment, 


What, precisely, is Ajit Singh’s work and achievement ? 
In the wake of Bengal partition agitation he inaugurated 
mass politics and strove hard to spread political conscious- 
ness and anti-British sentiment in a backwater province 
where the Raj appeared imposing and placid. By his 
powerful speeches and writings he exposed the hollow pre- 
tensions of the foreign rulers who had been loudly proclaim- 
ing, ever since the conquest of the Punjab, that they worked 
for peace, prosperity and progress of the people. He dwelt 
on the ineffectiveness of the methods then employed by the 
Indian National Congress for attaining their objectives, and 
he emphasized the need for the adoption of stronger and 
more Vigorous means. And his success in this endeavour 
was by no means insubstantial as it is evidenced by his 
deportation in. 1907 and the subsequent developments in 
the province. Simultaneously, Ajit Singh worked to instil the 
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sentiment of unity and patriotism among his a 
and for the removal of caste and religious hate 
jealousics, feeling of high and low. Later, afier hy § ang 
from India in 1909, he carried on his work jn Persin S flight 


-and Brazil with unabated zeal and energy ang amid. “Oe 


: , : St 
circumstances. Shuttling between various count 
IQs 


worked to whip up patriotic fervour aMOng the rT... 
abroad to produce a militant response to British domi 


n 
and to secure support and sympathy of other Nations Be 


freedom of India. 


the 
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Part I 


: “BURIED ALIVE? — 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SARDAR AJIT SINGH 


Ancestry and Early Life 


My Village 

In the famous district of Jullundur of which one finds 
mention in the old Aryan literature, there is a Tehsil by the 
name of Nawanshahr (New Town); in this Tehsil and in the 
Thana of Banga is situated a village of certain importance 
known as Khatkar Kalan (The Great Khatkar). 


This place used to be a fortress once belonging to a 
feudal chief, who had, besides this, a number of other for- 
tresses, but these were smaller than this and for this reason 
these were called Garh Khurd (Small fort). The place of 
my birth was called Garh Kalan (Big fort). 


A member of the family of my ancestors who lived in 
the district of Lahore ina village called Narli had, in days 
gone by during the Mughal period, left his village in his 
youth for the purpose of carrying the ashes of the family 
members cremated in Narli to the sacred water of-Ganges 
at Haridwar. On his way one evening seeing it getting 
dark, he reached the big fortress mentioned above, and 
asked the gate-keeper if he could stop there for the night. 
Upon this the gate-keeper sent a word througha young boy 
to the lord of the fortress who ordered that the young stran- 
ger be brought into his presence. The young man was re- 
ceived into the big saloon where the lord with his wife and his 
beautiful young daughter [was] sitting at ease. The stranger 
saluted the family very politely which was responded with 
no less civility. The very attractive, manly and handsome 
face of the young visitor with his bright eyes impressed the 
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family so well that they all got up to give him a hearty wel- 
come. He was invited to siton a chair between the lord 
and the lady facing their daughter. A warm conversation 
about his journey and the cause of the same kept them busy 
till the dinner was ready. At the table they had become 
pretty familiar. However, something strange was happen- 
ing while the host and the hostess were busy talking to their 
guest. The young daughter of the hosts was getting 
enamoured of the guest, [their] eyes on meeting each other 
carried the deepest and the most intimate message from and 
to one another. 


After dinner the family listened to some stories of ad- 
venture of their young guest with great interest. Had he not 
insisted on going to bed early so as to get up early in the 
morning and resume his journey, they would have liked him 
to go on narrating his stories till dawn. The lord accom- 
panied him to the mansion especially kept for his son, guests 
and seeing him comfortably settled withdrew bidding him a 
good night. 


On his return to his mistress (sic) he found his daughter 
talking to her mother about the charms she perceived in the 
young guest of the night, and expressed the desire of be- 
coming wife of one like him. Without expressing it, the 
parents seemed to have the same idea. They admired 
the young man before their daughter and said words in 
appreciation of his manners; loveliness and bold and frank 
attitude. And they went to sleep as well. But the lord 
before going to bed ordered his servants to wake him up in 
the morning as soon as their guest woke up. 


Next morning the young man got up at about four, 
and made himself busy with his toilet. The servant accor- 
ding to his master’s order had gone to wake him up. The 
host and the guest seemed to be quick because at about half 
past four both had gone through their toilets and were dressed 
up, ready for the new day’s work. 


The host came to the young man’s room, saluated him, 
patted on his back to show affection and asked him abrup- 
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tly, ‘‘Are you married young man?” “‘Not yet”, replied 
the young fellow. Then the lord of the fortress asked the 
young man if he would on his return journey give him the 
honour of being their guest for the secdnd time. To this the 
young man agreed and saying good-bye the host and the 
guest separated. | 

The young man had understood, specially after his be- 
ing questioned about his being married, what the invitation 
of his host meant. So he went on his journey musing about 
the idea, and making castles in the air just thinking about 
his future life, planning the building of a suitable house for 
himself and his beloved. 

He had yet to walk for many a day, but there was 
something in him now which pushed him on to reach the 
sacred river, the Ganges, the soonest possible. He conti- 
nued his journey...enthusiastically and soon reached Hari- 
dwar. Here he took his ablutions, entrusted the sacred 
remains of his family members to mother Ganges, dipped 
his body in the fresh stream and started his backward 
journey. 

Free from all anxiety and full of hope and enthusiasm 
about his future life, he was marching by strides so much 
so that he reached the fortress a week earlier than the time 
he had calculated at the time of his departure. 


In his absence preparations were mace to receive him 
not as a stranger but as the would-be-husband of the fair 
daughter of the lord of the place. The only favour asked 
by the parents was that the couple should not move from 
there; but they should stay with them not as guests but as 
masters of the place. Thus it was that the big fortress 
given in dowry served as a residence for the newly married 
couple. From the day of the marriage onward the place 
began to be called Khat Garh Kalan (Dowry big fortress). 
The position got changed altogether and the former pro- 
prietors who had resolved to give their fortress as a dowry 
at the marriage of their only child to their son-in-law became 


the guests of their daughter and son-in-law. 
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It is from this couple that our family descends. By 
the march of time the walls of the fortress. were demolished, 
and the foundations of big village and the deep ditches 
that surrounded the fortress were changed into four big tanks 
which survive till today, and served as a bathing place for 
the people, the ducks and other animals as well. When 
heavy rains come, two of these tanks, sometimes three of 
them, get united by the flood leaving one point which is the 
highest, uncovered by waters and where the ducks on such 
occasions prefer to lay their eggs. 


Family History 


The ancestors of the family used to hold a dewan (Dar- 
bar) where justice was administered and receptions held. 
That place is still called by the name of Dewan Khana (or the 
court room). 


During the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh! and long 
before that our family people lived as and were considered 
to be. feudal lords who supplied a fixed number of soldiers 
to the state in times of war. Sikh national flag was raised 
and upheld under the patronage of my ancestors and as a 
commemoration of that there was a spacious building sixty 
yards long where four times in a year people collected in 
sufficient numbers and celebrated ceremonies of the histori- 
cal national flag. The place is known by the name of 
Jhandaji i.e. the respectable flag. The maintenance of this 
place or (Temple) Gurudwara depends onthe donations off- 
ered by the people who come from most of the villages in 
the districts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. So much respect 
was in the heart of the founder of our family in Khat Kalan 
for the sacred national flag that when once people from 
Narli came and begged him to shift back to the residence 
of his fore-fathers, he told them that first of all he did not 
want to leave the place because of the pledge he had given 
to his father [in-law] and mother-in-law but there was 
another and important reason for not abandoning the place. 
It was the flag which he respected more than his own life. 
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One of my forefathers seeing that the foreigners after 
the death of Ranjit Singh, Maharaja of the Punjab, had 
begun the mischievous game of usurping the rights of the 
people and of enslaving the inhabitants of the only really 
national independent country in the continent of India i.e., 
the Punjab, resolved to take up arms for repelling British 
intruders. He joined the forces that were fighting against 
the British, and took valiant part in the famous battles at 
Mudki?, Aliwal*? and Sabraon.* As a result. of fighting 
against the British the Jagirs held by our family got reduced. 
But when some Chiefs and Rajas went to help the Britishers 
in 1857 against their own compatriots who were fighting a 
war of independence sacrificing their lives for the liberation 
of their countrymen from the terrible yoke of the English 
imperialists, Sardar Fateh Singh, my dear grand-father, was 
also invited by the Majithia Sardar Surat Singh,® the father 
of late Sunder Singh.* He bluntly refused to take up such 
an abject task. He was told by S. Surat Singh that the lost 
Jagirs of family would be recovered or substituted by others 
if he accompanied him to fight against the troops that 
wanted to make India free. S. Fateh Singh replied that he 
would better lose what was still left with him than to fight 
against his own countrymen. This fact was.narrated to me 
by himself repeatedly. I was quite a child and was often 
taken inthe morning to the sugarcane fields where on my . 
return from the fields I used to come sucking the sugarcane 
all along the way and hearing the details of the Sikh wars 
for the defence of their country and some details of the 
event occurring about a decade later, the Indian war of 
independence of 1857. I asked him how the foreigners could 
succeed against the Indian patriots in 1857. He told me regr- 
etfully that it was due to the help rendered by the Punjabis 
that the foreigners could remain in India to suppress all the 
liberties and exploit in the worst possible way this land of 
our forefathers. These tales created a curiosity in my mind 
to have a chance of seeing the foreigners who had remained 
as rulers in our country. I saw sometimes a Tehsildar or. a 
Sub-Inspector coming to our place. They were all Punjabis. 
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With S. Fateh Singh I could not get a chance of seeing an 
Englishman or an English officer. But I succecded in seeing 
English officer by going in the company of S. Surjan Singh 
who used to run after the foreigners. I saw my uncle 
salaaming first the officer who was younger than him and he 
did not know how to speak our language well. I rather 
laughed at his expressions. My uncle was making me signs 
of stopping my laughter, but I could not help. My uncle 
said that I was his nephew. This foreigner looked to be 
annoyed on secing that I did not salute him. My uncle 
talked with him a little bit more. After that the officer rode 
hishorse and said to my uncle, Ham Nawanshahr Janeko 
mangta hai, Tumko lot sakta hai,’ and there the fellow spurred 
his horse and away he went. I and my uncle returned home. 
He looked to be annoyed with me and said : ‘‘I will never 
bring you with me to see a Saheb in future.” I asked my 
uncle if Saheb was this foreigner’s name or all foreigners 
were called Sahebs. Hesaid, ‘‘All Englishmen are called 
Sahebs. You are a foolish boy, why did you not salute him?”’’ 
Upon which I said, ‘‘He was more foolish than I, all he 
spoke was wrong. I although a child could teach him to 
speak. His parents must be idiots who did not teach him to 
speak correctly. Whyshould I salute such a foolishman?” 
I was told to shut up. So we did not speak for a few minutes, 
then the silence was broken by myself. I asked my uncle 
why this fellow was seen here and what was his job. Uncle 
said he was a Saheb which means a milord and master. I 
asked him again, ‘‘Why don’t you rule? Why should he 
come? You are older than him, more intelligent than he 
looks to be. He does not even know how to talk nor does 
he understand what people tell him.”” My uncle again told 
me that I was talking nonsense. By this time we had reached 
our Dewan Khana from where he sent me home with a 
message of sending for him a glass of Lussie.8 The impres- 
sion I had was not very good. I heard several times after 
that my uncle saying to the people that he was going to see 
a Saheb, but he did nct take me alongwith him. Another 
day by chance I was playing with my cousin near a well by 


the side of the metalled road leading to Nawanshahar 
and Rahon when an Englishman accompanied by some 
Indians appeared there. He alighted from the horse, and 
looking back towards our village I saw my uncle just at a 
distance of a few steps. As I knew he did not like me to 
be near him when there was some Saheb, I concealed myself 
behind a tree and from there I watched my uncle salute the 
Saheb with a great bow which irritated me. I heard him talk- 
ing to this new foreigner. My impression of a Saheb remained 
the same which I had formed by seeing one the first time be- 
cause the second fellow looked as foolish as the former. This 
time the uncle accompanied him on his journey and I could . 
not follow them. Inthe evening when my uncle returned, 
I told him that all the Sahebs were ignorant people. None 
of them knew to speak correctly. I heard this new fellow 
talking to him today, ‘‘Ham Jana” meaning thereby, ‘‘we 
go.” That made me laugh. Uncle asked how could I 
hear his talk to him. I told him that I was hiding behind 
the tree near the well and heard this talk. My curiosity was 
thus satisfied and the conclusion I had drawn was I would 
not take the Saheb as servants nor give them any job as all 
of them were fools. 


Amrit 


Asa kid I was taken alongwith my elder brother to 
Anandpur for the performance of the ceremony of Sikh 
Baptism which is called Pohal or Amrit chhakna. It was 
the time of Holi festival which the Sikhs, after their mascul- 
ine fashion, call Hola. I remember very well the sugar water 
given to us as a drink for making us Singhs and immortals. 
A part of it was sprinkled on the faces as a sign of sanctifi- 
cation. This ceremony teaches the person who undergoes 
it not to fear death, and to fight against the oppressors, 
tyrants and the unjust people and to protect the weak, the 
poor, the old, the children and womenfolk from all sorts of 
molestation, From that day onward one has to be pure 
in body and heart. This is why the Sikhs are called Khalsa 
i.e. pure. After the ceremony is performed those having 
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cut-wardly an appearance of the Khalsa but having their 
hearts and sometime their bodies too full of impurities are 
a disgrace to the Panth and to the sacred cause. [This was] 
preached by the Guru. On the Hola festival a red colour 
substance known as Gulal was thrown on the faces and 
clothes of people joining the festival. It appeared quite 
lovely to sce people [with] new clothes, faces and bodies 
besmeared with the red colour, going to Anandpur ona 
festival for the ceremony of Pohal. Our family from the 
time of the tenth Guru® always took the male members 
there. 

Education 

_ [had my primary education in my village. My father 
knew Persian thoroughly well and had studied Arabic gram- 
mar as well. He had studied, besides, the Unani system 
of medicine. He began to teach us the Persian language 
soon after we had Jearnt the Urdu alphabet and we could 
read Urdu, Persian and Arabic words because it contains all 
the letters of Arabic alphabet...Thus [at an] early age I 
and myelder brother had read Gulistan (the Garden of 
Roses)'® which was written by the great and immortal 
Persian author, Sadi. I passed middle from Banga. 
When I was studying in middle my father, who was a sympa- 
thiser of Arya Samaj, took metoan annual gathering of 
Arya Samaj. There I heard a lecture on the benefits of 
wearing swadeshi cloth. He [the speaker] explained how 
the use of foreign cloth was proving a drain on the wealth 
of the nation. On my return, I called the village weaver, 
and the whole family took to swadeshi. From that day my 
feeling went on increasing that the alien rule was 


undesirable. 


S. Dilbagh Singh, one of my cousins, used to study in 
a Mission School where the teachers were British missionari- 
es. I used to take it ill. I insisted on my uncle that we 
must start a school in Jullundur where we should have teach- 
ers of our country who should be patriots. The local Arya 
Samaj wanted to start a school there. Lala Sunder Dass, 
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a prominent Arya Samajist, agreed to become Headmaster. 
So my uncle started a school in Jullundur. I passed my 
Matriculation Examination from that School. Sunder 
Dass was a great patriot. He used to preach patriotism in 
his speeches in school. Being a religious institution, they 
used to regard the Muslims as foreigners. He wrote a book 
called Pearl Necklace containing stories of Rajput bravery 
and heroism, particularly of Rana Pratap, also of Sikh 
Gurus. In my opinion these religious institutions have done 
a great harm to the country by creating divisions among 
communities of India. Sunder Dass used to preach 
swadeshi. -As a result about 70 per cent of students in that 
school took to swadeshi. It was about 1893 or 1894. After 
finishing my education there I came to D.A.V. College, 
Lahore. Principal Hans Raj'! was very kind to me and he 
used to tell us about the history of other countries. I used 
to ask him questions about sacrifices people had made in 
their countries. I read Urdu translation of Garibaldi’s and 
Mazzini’s life stories and this had good effect on me. 
Mulk Raj Bhalla wrote stories and poems called Shahidon 
ki Kahanian®. 1 read this book also and this had a powerful 
effect on my mind. I read stories of sacrifices of the Gurus 
In Punjabi. I was much impressed by their spirit of sacrifice 
and service of man. After finishing my eduation in 
Lahore I went to Barreilly College to study law. I remained 
in Barreilly fora year or so but did not take my studies 
Seriously because by then political consciousness had 
awakened in me and taken a firm root. I had begun 
hating the alien rule through and through and wanted to see 
My country independent. I had also developed a revolution- 
ary trend in me. 
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I wish to go to Nawanshahr; you can go back. 
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While at Barreily I thought cf developing connections 
with the king of Nepal. With this end in view and accom- 
panied by my brother, Sardar Kishen Singh, we decided 
to occupy land near the Nepal border so that incase of 
need revolutionary workers from India could escape into 
Nepal territory. We were then preparing ground for 
revolutionary work. [I] had already made up my mind to 


become a revolutionary and all these plans were in further- 
ance of this idea. 


About that time Lord Curzon! held a durbar in J anuary 
1903. We went to that durbar with a view to bringing about 
solidarity among the Indian Princes to create a solid front 
- against the British.2. We saw Maharaja of Baroda.® Baroda 
was then the most progressive state in India. He wanted 
to make national education compulsory, and I informed him 
that we could procure forhim Arya Samajist teachers. [I] 
suggested to Baroda thatthe Princes should invite each 
other to develop closer contacts and friendship. For this 
Purpose we elicited cooperation of the Gurus of Kashmir 
and Jodhpur states. We contacted them before the durbar 
and requested them to act as messengers between the vari 
ous princes or act as liaison. They helped us a lot, Kashmir 
and Baroda invited each other there. We went to Dalhousie 
and the Guru of Kashmir was there to meet us. He took us 
to Chamba and there we met the Maharaja of Chamba. My 
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elder brother, Sardar Kishen Singh, helped me a lot in this 

plan. My plan was a joint revolt by the Indian Princes 

against the British rule and people of India giving a lead. 

The main-spring of this organization were my elder brother 

and myself. He had dedicated his life to the cause of human- 

ity. He used to help a lot the famine-stricken people. We 

had a success at Curzon durbar. We arranged that the Princes 
should invite each other and that there should be inter- 
marriages among them. The only Punjab state we approa- 
ched was Kashmir. We did not trust Sikh states. Swami 
Parkasha Nand (though not openly) helped usa lot by 
visting states as a Vedic missionary. Swami Shankara Nand 
also did some thing in the line. [I] had arrived at secret 
understanding with some of the states for the supply of arms 
and ammunition to Indian revclutionaries. [I] had also 
considered at what time the Indian states would openly 
enter into the struggle begun by the revolutionaries in British 
India. Motilal Ghosh‘ (Proprietor, Amrita Bazar Patrika) 
wes aware of the arrangement with the states. He used to 
be our associate. The only other person who knew of this 
arrangement was Kali Purson Chatterjee,> Editor of The 


Tribune. 


The Congress, we felt at that time, was going on a wrong 
path. It confined only to petitions to Government. I left 
Barreilly college to devote more time to revolutionary work. 
In order to prepare myself for revolutionary work against the 
British Government, I considerd it necessary to understand 
the British mind and mentality fully and intimately. For this 
purpose I thought it useful to engage myself in some pro- 
fession where I would come into close contact with the 
British. I, therefore, [took] up the profession of teaching 
Urdu and Punjabi to British officers and missionaries, forest 
Officers; military [personnel] and civilians joined my school. 


About that time the Congress held its biggest session in 
Calcutta—1906. Romesh Chandra Dutt®. (who was Pro- 
fessor of History at Oxford University and who was the 
first Indian to write a book on how the British ruined Indian 
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industry and how they captured India) and Dadabhai 
Naoroji? also participated in that session. I also went to 
Calcutta with the idea of gathering all those who were in 
opposition to the existing Congress policy with a view to 
having it changed. At Calcutta Congress we had decided to 


Jaunch simultaneous agitation, just as there was agitation 
wherever some basis could be found, similar or 


different, On returning to Punjab, we formed Bharat Mata 
Society. To start 'with we were three, my elder brother, 
Sardar Kishen Singh, Ghasita Ram and myself. The idea 
originated with me. This was formed to propagate our 
ideas. Only trustworthy persons were taken in asit was a 
secret society, no announcement was made for its for- 
mation, no publicity was undertaken, nor were any 
publications or membership forms or registers kept. 
Excessive land revenue increase in Rawalpindi district,° 
Doab Bari Act? and Colonisation Act!° provided us ground 
to arouse public feelings against the British rule in India 
especially in the Punjab and to launch a campaign of agita- 
tion andto exploit these acts for using them against the 
British Government. This was a means to bring about 
awakening and political consciousness among the public 
and to get these measures cancelled. I informed my elder 
brother, Sardar Kishen Singh, and L. Ghasita Ram of my 
intentions, and explained to them how I wanted to bring 
about a revolution in the Punjab and I was assured of their 
support. My brother was of the opinion that it would be 
better to enlist L. Lajpat Rai’s" support as also that of other 
prominent leaders in the Punjab. I acquiesced and com- 
mended the idea but was very doubtful whether their support 
would be forthcoming, but thought that there would at 
least be no harm intrying. My brother (S. Kishen Singh) 
undertook to do this and he contacted L. Lajpat Rai and 
informed him of our ideas and explained to him [how] 
awakening could be brought about in the Punjab to shake 
the foundations of the British Empire in India. L. Lajpat 
Rai did not receive the proposition well: he was afraid that 


this would bring suffering to and imprisonment of all promi- 


in Bengal, 
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nent leaders; he considered it a rash step and mea hot-hea- 
ded person. He refused to participate in the movement 
but promised to consider the proposal and let us know if 
it was feasible for him as also for us to start such a move- 
ment. In fact, he tried to discourage my brother also. 


When my brother told me of L. Lajpat Rai’s reactions 
to the proposal, I asked him and L. Ghasita Ram if they 
were firm in their conviction of the efficacy of this movement 
and if they were prepared to give their whole-hearted and 
unflinching support to it. They assured me of their whole- 


hearted support. 

We chalked our plans. The first was to study these bills 
and understand them fully. Thus, we studied the bills in detail 
and fully acquainted ourselves with the implications of these 
acts and their detrimental effect on the peasantry. This 
done, we organised meetings at different centres in Lahore, 
morning and evening. These meetings were addressed by 
my brother and L.Ghasita Ram. At the end of each meeti- 
ng announcements were made that those who wanted to 
know more about these Bills should come to Bharat Mata 
Mandir on Sunday where these bil!s would be explained in 
fuller details. Just at that time when these meetings were 
taking place in Lahore, peasants from adjoining villages 
waited upon L.Lajpat Rai in deputation and solicited Congr- 

ess help in getting these bills cancelled. L.Lajpat Rai 
disappointed them by saying that Congress was helpless in 
doing anything for them and that these bills could not be 
got cancelled. These deputationists came to know from 
Lahore public about the meetings taking place daily in Lah- 
ore against these bills and that a large meeting was to take 
place on Sunday in Lahore in Bharat Mata Mandir. They 
also came to Bharat Mata Mandir cn Sunday. People in 
thousands gathered at that meeting. There was a lot [of] 
enthusiasm among the gathering. Never before in Lahore 
had there been so much gathering for a political meeting for 
which no publicity had been undertaken. This baffled the 
police and the authorities, and a wave of terror went through 
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their veins. They sent for military from Mianmir cantonm- 
ent as they considered police force in Lahore insufficient to 
cope with the situation. Bharat Mata Mandir could not con- 
tain the entire audience. All roads and approaches to the 
Mandir were full of people. The number was ever increasi- 
ng: Sunday being a holiday it also helped’ in swelling the 
audience. There was no arrangement for a loud-speaker 
and although all the people could not listen me, their enthu- 
siasm kept them to stay on. A day before the meeting Sufi 
Amba Pershad!2?. reached Lahore. He was posted at the 
gate to control the crowd. In the centre of the Mandir com- 
pound was placed a table from where I spoke. when I got 
up to speak I looked around and said that I knew there were 
among the audience C.I.D. people. Wherever these persons 
were we too had our own people alongside them and that 
if they tried to create disturbance they world be dealt with 
severely; perhaps it might cost them their lives. This decla- 
ration caused the C.I.D. people to betray themselves and 
to expose their identity by looking round and the result was 
that during my speech they had not the courage even to lift 
their eyes. I spoke for about 24 hours and explained to 
the audience how the new bills were harmful to their inter- 
ests, and that how the British had always acted against the 
people, how the British had always tried to plunder this 
country by the mischievous ways. Throughout my speech 
enthusiasm went on increasing and there was no sign of 
fatigue in the public. In detail I explained Doab Bari 
revenue enhancement because Lahore and adjoining areas 
were affected by the measure. . Increase of land revenue in 
Rawalpindi district and Colonisation Act also came under 
review, but [these] were not so fully explained. I laid 
stress on the injustices of British Raj, Indigo Act'® and how 
they destroyed Indian industry. This proved an eye-opener 
to the public who had always considered the British just and 
fair-minded people. British prestige was shaken; nobody 
after that considered the British just or even humane. 
British people were much inferior in number, that police 
was ours, most of the military was ours and thatif we 
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moved unitedly we could drive the British out. This brought 
awakening and political consciousness among the public 
and they lost terror of the British. After finishing my speech 
I announced that on Sunday next there would be another 
meeting, the public could go now, only those should stay 
who wanted to participate in the movement and were pre- 
pared to undergo sufferings and make sacrifices. About 180 
persons stayed, the rest left and they assured me of their 
willingness to make any sacrifice in the cause of the country. 
I allotted them duties and sent some of them to Lyallpur 
district and asked them totour villages and explain to the 
public the harm these measures would do them. I chose 
Lyallpur district as our centre for agitation because of it 
being a newly developed area. It had people from almost 
all parts of the Punjab as also retired militray people. 
Retired military people, I thought, could be useful in bring- 
ing about a revolt in the army. These men in their tour of 
Lyallpur district explained to the people how injustice was 
being done tothe publicin the shape of Doab Bari Act, 
Colonisation Act and increase of land revenue. After 
having prepared this ground an epoch-making meeting was 
held in Lyallpur on 3rd March,'* 1907. At this meeting 
Mr. Banke Dayal, Editor of Jhang Sayal, read the historic 
poem ‘‘Pugree Sambhal oh Jatta’’.*® 


It became very popular and it was heard everywhere in 
the Punjab resounding the skies. People, however, mistook 
this poem as mine. 


It was our desire that L. Lajpat Rai and other promi- 
nent leaders should participate in this meeting, but we knew 
that they would refuse if they came to know thatI was 
organiser of this meeting. So we deputed Ram Bhuj Dutt’® 
to encourage and persuade L. Lajpat Rai and other leaders 
to come to Lyallpur and address the meeting. From Lahore 
to Lyallpur, Lala and his party and myself travelled in the 
same train but I took care not to allow Lala to become 
aware of this fact. Wehad arranged that Lala should be 
given a warm reception at the Lyallpur station, and people 
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gathered in huge numbers to receive him. He was givena 
tremendous ovation and profusely garlanded, and taken out 
in a procession. His carriage was drawn by men instead of 
animals to show public esteem and regard for him. I avai- 

, led [ of ] this opportunity to my advantage and straight from 
the railway station I went tothe meeting and addressed it. 
As soon as Lala reached the meeting I finished my speech. 
Lala on seeing me there shuddered. I explained to the 
public about our strength, that police and military were ours, 
that instead of paying enhanced land revenue we should 
not pay a penny to the Government. 


Lala was first hesitant in addressing the meeting but 
people shouted that they were anxious to listen to Lalaji; 
in fact Lala was compelled to do so, because I winked at Ram 
Bhuj Dutt and he stood up and announced that Lalaji would 
now address the meeting. Lalaji at first started in restraint 
but seeing the public enthusiasm, he made one of his finest 
speeches, full of eloquence and spirit. His speech over, two 
or three other speakers spoke and then again I spoke. When 
I was making my second speech the organizers of the meet- 
ing did not like me to speak and they said that they were 
not responsible for the meeting and [they] left. But the 
public continued listening me. In this speech I stressed 
that the police and military ware composed of zamindars,?" 
and that these men should resign and come back to their 
homes. Land revenue should not be given. Government 
servants and officials should be completely boycotted. 


1907 being the 50th anniversary of 1857 revolt, the 
Government got terrified. Maltreatment of Indians in army 
helped in bringing unrest and sudden signs of revolt in the 
army. The British Government itself helped in winning 
army support for me by issuing circulars that they should 
not listen to Ajit Singh. This proved their contribution 
(sic) in alienating army trust and feelings for them. The 
sudden change in the treatment of Indian soldiers, which 
(sic) were hitherto mis - treated, also created doubts in the 
minds of Indian soldiers. The more the Indian soldiers 
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were asked not to listen to me, the more the Indian soldiers 
drew towards me, if not for anything else only through 
curiosity. 

After Lyallpur meeting I undertook a hurricane tour of 
the Punjab and visited prominent cities such as Gurdaspur, 
Hoshiarpur, Ferozepur, Ambala, Jullunder, Kasur, Multan 
Gujranwala, Rawalpindi, etc. At Ferozepore a deputation 
of Indian soldiers waited on me and assured me of their 
support. I explained to them how their loyalty was exploited 
by the British Government and how their own people were 
being put to repression and that their first allegiance and 
loyalty was to their country and their countrymen. The 
organisers of the Rawalpindi meeting were all arrested?® 
and the public there arranged another meeting on 2nd 
April’ to which L. Lajpat Rai was invited. 


I was of the firm conviction that the meeting would be 
banned and that Lalaji would not be allowed to speak at 
the meeting. I also boarded the same train in which Lala 
was travelling but took care that Lala did not come to know 
of it. When we reached Rawalpindi, we came to know 
that the meeting had been banned and Lala was served 
[with a ] notice by the police that he could not speak at 
the meeting: Lala from Railway station went to District 
Courts to plead the case of arrested lawyers. They were 
the organisers of the previous meeting which I had addressed 
and I took this opportunity of addressing the crowd which 
had assembled at the railway station. The police on 
seeing that Lala had left for District Courts went [for] 
relaxation, considering that there would be no meeting for 
speeches now and left the field open to me. The military 
was called out and the commander of the military asked 
us to disperse failing which he would order shooting. 
Nobody moved from his place and he ordered for shooting, 
but Indian soldiers instead of directing their guns at the 
public aimed them at their commander and said if he gave 
a similar order again they would shoot him. Seeing this 
he asked the Indian soldiers to return to the cantonment 
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and himself also left with them. The meeting was over 
and I came back, but the mob went astray and manhandled 
many Britishers on their way, burnt offices and churches. 
The Britishers became harassed and terrified to such an 
extent that they began mistrusting police, C.I.D., their 
domestic and even military and all Government servants. 
At Rawalpindi, Indian military personnel wanted to wait 
upon L.Lajpat Rai in deputation but he refused to receive 
them. Then the deputation waited on me and I explained 
to them their duty towards their country and countrymen. 


There were riots in Rawalpindi, Gujranwala, Lahore, 
etc. British personnel were manhandled, mud was flung 
at them, offices and churches were burnt, telegraph poles 
and wires cut. In Multan Division Railway workers went 
on strike and the strike was called off only when the acts 
had been cancelled. The Superintendent of Police, 
Mr.Phillips, in Lahore was beaten by rioters. British civil 
servants sent their families to Bombay and ships were charte- 
red to take them to England if the situation got worse. Some 
families were transferred to forts. My elder brother, S. 
Kishen Singh and younger brother S. Swaran Singh, were 
arrested in this connection. Such was the terror that 
Britishers stopped apppearing in public places or going to 
cinemas or coming to bazars. 


Lord Kitchener?® got terrified since peasantry was be- 
coming rebellious, military and police were unreliable. 
Morely2! made a statement in the House of Commons that 
in all 33 meetings took place in the Punjab, out of which 19 
were addressed by S. Ajit Singh. That increase in land 
revenue was not the cause of this unrest. It was with a view 
to finishing British rule in India that it was being used as a 
political stunt. 


The result of all this agitation was that all the three bills 
were cancelled. Lala Lajpat Rai was arrested before the 
cancellation of these bills [on] 9th May, 1907. This irritated 
the public further and riots again broke out in Lahore. 
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Guns were installed at Lawrence Garden and other places 
in Lahore to stop public [from] attacking Government 
offices. On hearing L. Lajpat Rai’s arrest I went under- 
ground and re-appeared on 2nd June when I gave myself up 
for arrest. It wasin Amritsar. I wrote to police authori- 
ties that at a certain time I would go out for a walk when 
they could come and take me in custody. This I did to 
avoid public demonstration and to avoid breaking [out] of 
riots etc. While underground I spent most of time in a 
small mandir in Lahore, the priest of which was one of our 


enthusiastic workers. 


From Amritsar they took me to Baj Baj taking care not to 
stop the train. It was a special train by which I was travell- 
ing. On any railway station whenever it stopped it stopped 
in jungles. From Baj Bajthey took me to Rangoon and 
from there to Mandalay. While at Mandalay I had a dream 
in which a friend of mine, S. Kartar Singh of Kasur, 
appeared and talked to me. He informed me that I would 
be released from there on 11th November, 1907 and that the 
entire country was awaiting my return anxiously and they 
wanted to honour and reward me befittingly. Although 
not a believer in dreams, somehow I was convinced that 
this dream would be true. Certain other factors lent support 
to my conviction. Lajpat Rai was arrested on 9th and I on 
2nd and these two figures added came to 11. In Mandalay 

Jail there was a cat with eleven kitten and all of them were 
taken away one by one, this was by October. I thought 
when animals had left this place there was no reason why 


we should not be released. 


It was on the 11th November, and coincidentally [at] 
11 a.m., when the Commissioner called on us. As soon as 
I saw him I asked him, ‘‘Have you come to serve us release 
orders ?”” He wasnonplussed. ButI said, ‘‘You can ask 
your sergeant whom I had told some time earlier that we 
would be released on November 11.” On my return to India 
I came to know that S. Kartar Singh who had met me in 
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dream died a few days after I had dreamt. This pained me 
very much. 


Unlike L. Lajpat Rai’?, I did not put in a petition 
about my arrest and confinement at Mandalay. 


On 16th April, 1907 there was a riot in Lahore in which 
my elder brother, S. Kishen Singh and younger brother 
S. Swaran Singh were involved. §S. Kishen Singh alongwith 
Sufi Amba Pershad and Mehta Kishore** fled to Nepal. 
S. Swaran Singh was arrested and sentenced to 1} years 
imprisonment. Nepal did not agree to surrender the above 
three, but on being promised that British Government would 
take no action against them Nepal surrendered them. It 
was after three or four months. The British, however, did 
not keep up their word and they were tried. Sufi Amba 
Pershad and Mehta Nand Kishore were acquitted but S. 
Kishen Singh was sentenced. 


I started a paper in Allahabad, Swaraj. Nine editors of 
this paper, one by one, were tried and punished, out of which 
5 were Punjabis. 


There was [both] an open and secret work carried out 
by Bharat Mata Society people. As it was necessary to make 
a division of labour I [entrusted] Har Dayal?4 with the secret 
work and kept the open work to myself. He did his work 
pretty successfully. Of course some of the people selected 
Were involved in some trouble after our departure from India 
as one can see from the people who were involved in Delhi 
Conspiracy Case such as Master Amir Chand?5 who was 
selected for his capacity of good revolutionary writer to 
devote his time wholly for writing and secretly publishing 
necessary literature. He did his work with success. The 
news of his martyrdom was a cause of spiritual pleasure to 
me and Sufi Saheb who communicated to me how he along 
with his companions Avdh Bihari?’ Bhai Bal Mokand?’, 
Basant Kumar Biswas’® valiantly stood the trial and proved 
to be true patriots and lovers of a sacred cause up to the 
last breath of their lives. They died to live in the hearts of 
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the people to be remembered with veneration and infinite 
love. 

In all seditious cases between 1907-1911 disclaimers 
were put forward of having no connections whatsoever with 
Sardar Ajit Singh. There were 25 such cases. In my absence 
from India, there was a case against me. A search was once 
made of Bhai Parmanand’s*® house and certain papers 
alongwith a map showing various cantonments, strength of 
armies and dispositions were discovered. These were given 
to him by me and there was also a mention about myself in 
those papers. Disclaimers were put up by prominent persons 
in the Punjab. 
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4. B, 1847; founder and editor of the Calcutta Amrita Bazar Patrika 
and a prominent nationalist; a fearless writer, he did not care for 
official disfayour; one of the guiding spirits of the agitation 
against the partition of Bengal (1905); joined Home Rule League 
in 1915; d. 1922. 
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B. 1863; joined the staff of The Tribune, Lahore, in 1885; he 
played a pioneering role in the early years of the Indian National 
Congress; he was an ardent supporter of the anti-Partition agita- 
tion and Swadeshi programme for which he was threatened with 
a government order of expulsion from the Punjab; in 1907 he 
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Land revenue in Rawalpindi district was increased by 25%. 


In November 1906 the government enhanced the rates for water 
from the Bari Doab Canal and this affected the landowners in 
the districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Lahore. They greatly 
resented this increase. 


The Chenab colony was mostly inhabited by the peasants and 
military personnel of the central districts of Punjab. They had 
secured the land either free or on very nominal rates. The new 
colonies were carefully planned and controlled by local officials. 
The Punjab Land Colonization Bill (1906) aimed at strengthen- 
ing the ‘‘irksome system of regulations”’; it was also proposed to 
introduce inheritance by primogeniture in order to check the 
process of sub-division of land-holdings. As it touched off 
widespread discontent in rural areas, the Viceroy, Lord Minto, 
vetoed the Bill in May 1907. 


B. 1865; social reformer and Congress leader; editor of Young 
India (New York), Bande Mataram (Lahore) in Urdu and The 
People (Lahore); President of the Indian National Congress 
(special session at Calcutta) 1920; d. 1928. 


B. 1858; a revolutionary; journalist, founded and edited Jami-ul- 
Ulm in 1896; sub-editor of the Hindustan; took part in the Bharat 
Mata Movement, Bharat Mata Book Agency and Tilak Ashram; 
visited Nepal in 1907 to enlist support of the Nepalese for the 
freedom of India; fled to Iran where he died in 1915. 
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13. The reference isto the exployment of force and oppression by 


14. 


15. 


16. 


European indigo planters to compel the Indian cultivators to 
sow indigo when it was not remunerative. 

Perhaps the reference here is to the mass meeting held at Lyallpur 
on 21/22 March, 1907. 

Pagrhi sambhaal oh jatta; pagrhi sambhaal oh 

Faslaan nu kha gaye keerhe, tan te nahin tere lirhe 
Bhukaan ne khoob nachorhe, ronde ne bal oh—Pagrhi 
Bande ne tere leader, raje te khan bahadur 

Tenu te khaavan khatir, vichh de ne jaal oh—Pagrhi 
Hind hai tera Mandir, usda pujari tu 

Challega kadon tak, apni khumari tu 


_ Larhne te marne di, kar le tayyari tu—Pagrhi 


Scene te khaave teer, Ranjha tu desh hai Heer 
Sambhal ke chal tu vir—Pagrhi 

Tussi kyoon dabde veero, uski pukar oh 

Ho-ke ikathe veero, maro lalkaar oh 

Tarhi do hattharh bajje, chhatiyan nun tarh oh 
Pagrhi sambhaal jatta, pagrhi sambhaal oh. 

(A translation is attempted below :) 


Gaurd your self respect O’ farmer 
Your crops are being destroyed by insects, you suffer for being 
ill-clad 


Famines have taken a heavy toll, your dependents are made to 
weep in anguish 

Jagirdars and Khan Bahadurs set themselves up as your leaders 

They are setting traps to exploit you 

India is your temple and you are its worshipper 

How long will you remain under the spell of lethargy 

Prepare yourself for a fight to death 

You may have to face repression 

Love your country as Ranjha loved Heer 


Tread cautiously, courageous one 
Your motherland wants you to shed thoughts of cowardice 


Be united and give a threatening challenge 

Join hands and put up a brave front 

O’ farmer guard your self-respect. 

B. 1866 inthe Gurdaspur district of the Punjab; member of the 
Indian National Congress, 1888-1923; journalist; married to Sarla 
Devi, 4 revolutionary of Bengal; composed a famous song ‘‘Kadi 
Nahin Harna, Bhaven Sadi Jan Jave”’; (We shall never give in 
even if we have to die); participated in the non-cooperation 
movement and Khilafat movement; d. 1923. 
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Here meaning peasant-proprietors. 

A public meeting was held on 21 April, 1907 at Rawalpindi to 
protest against the Colonisation Bill. Here Ajit Singh delivered 
a highly ‘‘Seditious’’ speech. The Deputy Commissioner sent 
notice to the organisers of the meeting including well known and 
respectable lawyers, (Hans Raj Sawhney, Amolak Ram, Gurdas 
Ram) and summoned them to his court for an enquiry. A large 
crowd gathered at the court to express sympathy with the plea- 
ders, and when informed that the proposed enquiry would not 
be held they committed acts of violence. Sixty eight persons, 
including the lawyers, were arrested on charges of rioting, arson 
and sedition. Later the lawyers were acquitted of the charges. 
See Pardaman Singh, Lord Minto and Indian Nationalism, 1905- 
1910, (Allahabad, 1976) pp. 38-39. 


The public meeting was fixed for 2 May 1907, at Rawalpindi. 


B. 1850; British soldier; Governor General of Sudan (1899); 
Commander-in-Chief in India, 1902-1909; Field Marshal (1909); 
d. 1916. 

B. 1838; English statesman and man of letters; Secretary of State 
for India (1905-10). Among his notable works are Life of Glad- 
stone (1903) and Recollections (1917); d. 1923. 


Lala Lajpat Rai in a memorial to the Secretary of State, 22 
September 1907, pleaded that he had not taken part in or advoca- 
ted violent or illegal methods and that he was always within the 
bounds of law and constitution -in expressing his disapproval of 


" certain government’s measures which agitated public mind before 


his arrest. 

Revolutionary; secretary of the Bharat Mata Sabha. 

B. 1884; founder of the Ghadar Party in the U.S.A.; staunch 
revolutionary; started journals like Ghadar (U.S.A.) and Bande 
Mataram (Switzerland); widely travelled man; Professor of 
Sanskrit and Philosophy at the Berkeley University (California); 
d. 1939. 

A staunch revolutionary ; in 1908 he brought out an Urdu 
weekly, the Akash; involved in a bomb throwing case at Lord 
Hardinge, the Viceroy, in Delhi, (1912) ; hanged in 1915. 

A staunch revolutionary ; close to Hardyal and Master Amir 
Chand; active in the revolutionary movement, 1906-11 ; 
involved in the Lahore conspiracy case and hanged. 

B. 1891 ; revolutionary ; implicated in bomb throwing at Lord 
Hardinge in 1912 and hanged. 
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unch revolutionary. He had 


28. Basant Kumar Biswas was a Sta 
at 


thrown bomb at Lord Hardinge in 1912, dressed as a woman, 
the signal of Rash Behari Bose, from the roof of the Punjab 


National Bank building as the Viceregal procession was passing 
near Chandni Chowk. 

29. B.1874; member of the Arya Samaj; implicated in the first 
Lahore Conspiracy case and sentenced to life imprisonment in 
1915; released in 1920; elected to the Central Legislative 
Assembly in 1931 and again in 1934 ; social reformer ; prolific 
writer ; d. 1947. & 


In Persia 


I left India in 19081 for persia with Sufi Amba Prashad 
and three others. At that time there was no need of 
obtaining passport to leave the country. Easily we caught 
a boat from Karachi which left for Bushire. It was 
the time of Persian Revolution.* The first thing we 
did on reaching Bushire was to get in touch with the head 
of the Iranian Revolution Party, Syed Asadullah Mujatubik.4 
I told Syed Asadullah Mujatubik about the movement I had 
started in Punjab. It was a successful movement [in as 
much] the English after recognising that their laws were 
unjust and oppressive deported me to Mandalay in Burma 
just as a revenge. The Government was forced by the people 
to annul those laws imposed by the foreign rulers.5 And 
as the rulers could not see the people being taught to revolt 
and resist against the tyranny of foreign oppressors, so they 
made up their mind to arrest all those who were preaching 
the idea of liberty and independence and put them [in] to 
prison for life. They had selected first the foremost group 
to be their victim. The group he was confronting was the 
one to which the reference was made above. Then he was 
asked if this group could stay at Bushire without fear of 
being molested by the representative of British Government, 
[to] which he replied that at that moment the British could 
do anything which pleased them specially in the south of 
Persia for which he gave different reason.® 


The new Government at Tehran had neither time nor 
force to show its influence in different parts of the country 
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and, to tell the truth, the influence of the newly established 
constitutional Government of Tehran was confined only to 
Tehran district, and [in] districts in South there prevailed 
anarchy and disorder. There was no sign yet of the establi- 
shment of a constitutional Government; there was anarchy 
all over the country. In such circumstances the British Consul 
of Bushire could do what he liked. He had Indian soldiers 
and horsemen at his disposal. 


He felt the humiliation in seeing the British interfere 

in the Iran affairs. So wewere all equal enemies of this 
foreign element (the British) in Asia. Our was a common 
cause of fighting against a common foe. Inthat meeting it 
was found expedient to leave Bushire as soon as possible. 
Now there remained the question where for to leave. Of 
course the destination was Shiraz, and the British not finding. 
{us] in Bushire were naturally going to watch the Royal 
road to Shiraz. We had to avoid that. Therefore, we 
resolved to proceed through Tungustan, the less frequented 
and very’ perilous way, where even the Persians would 
scarce dare to tread. We started atonce. It was necessary 
to get in touch_with him’ because just a few days after we 
reached the Britishers wanted to have us arrested, so we had 
to get help from him. He guided us and informed us of 
what was goingon. We made for Tungustan by a road, on 
which the Persian at that time had not the courage to travel, 
since we were afraid that British horsemen might follow us. 
Thus, we reached Tungustan and met the Khan of 
Tungustan,' Jauri Khizar, a yery brave fellow, who gave us 
a warm welcome. 


We had reached the Khan [of] Tungustan without any 
introduction or recommendation. Sufiji asked for the audi- 
ence of the Khan, explained to him the true situation in 
which we found ourselves. The Khan showed great symp- 
athy for our cause and offered all sorts of help and said 
that we could stay with them as long as we liked, and that 
we would be quite safe as long as he was alive. He further — 
assured us to count him for helping our cause. Sufiji expre- 
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ssed his thanks. He treated us as his special guests. We 
felt at home in a free land (not in India). 


After afew hours the British horsemen arrived. The 
Khan of Tungustan asked us what we wanted to be done 
with the horsemen, whether we wanted them to be imprisoned 
or to be punished in some other way. We said they be sent 
back, nething more was necessary. On this the brave Khan 
told them that they were allowed to go back alive this time, 
but if they made a similar attempt again, or for the matter 
of that any other British emissary, they would not go back 
alive. The horsemen thanked the Khan, prayed for his 
long life for having allowed them to go back alive. There 
were in all four horsemen. We stayed there for some days 
and then wanted to go. The Khan insisted on our staying 
for some time more. There were nice gardens on the 
mountains he said, where we could rest or meditate. . 


A Strange Incident Before our Departure from Tungustan 


When we decided to [take] leave of the Khan for 
proceeding on our journey Northward and thank him for 
his marvellous hospitality, Sufiji approached the secretary 
of the Khan and informed him of our intention. The secre- 
tary got pale and said to Sufi Saheb, ‘‘You do not really 
mean leaving this place. It will be a great shock to the 
Khan and his family.’’ Upon [this] Sufi Saheb felt wonders- 
truck and told the secretary that we did not want to abuse 
Khan’s hospitality, we were profoundly indebted and obl- 
iged to him for all that he did for us and naturally we were 
to beg our leave of him with a sense of eternal gratitude. 
There was nothing new as we had already told [him] that 
we were going to Shiraz pass through his territory. But 
the reason of his looking afflicted was rather strange. 
“Could he be kind enough to inform about it?” [Sufi asked]. 
Then the poor secretary spcke and related the strange inci- 
dent of Khan’s daughter. After having heard of our story from 
her father and out of curiosity [having] managed to see me 
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twice, [she] had got enamoured, and had expressed her 
desire of getting married to me, and that the news of our 
departure was the cause of poor secretary’s affliction. He 
then began to enumerate the domains of the Khan in plains 
and mountains, of his army and income, of his affection for 
his daughter, saying in the end that news of our departure 
would be a great shock to the Khan, and that he dare not 
take such a news to him. Sufiat that moment left him 
and came back to me and told me the whole story. I told 
Sufi to accompany the secretary and reach the presence of 
Khan and express our heart-felt thanks and if by chance 
any reference was made about the love story he should 
explain to the Khan about the mission I had in view and 
which needed my movements from place to place. This 
was the only thing for which I and my companion lived, 
and we all espoused the same cause. Accordingly, Sufi saw 
the secretary and told him that [if] the audience of Khan 
was granted, he was ready to go personally and beg leave 
of him thus. The secretary managed the reception of Sufi 
Saheb by the Khan, and Sufi took my message to him. The 
Khan got very sad and told Sufi what Sufi had already learnt 
from the secretary and [he] again begged Sufi if we could stay 
at least a few weeks more before going any further, but Sufi 
told him that [our] mission did not permit us to delay our 
departure and that we were under very high obligations to 
him; we were obliged to go further and that his recommend- 
ation to [Khan of] Dehdasht would be highly appreciated 
which he promised, and that if there was no way of staying 
further we were allowed to leave new morning. But we 
said we must go. Thereupon he sent word to Jamal Khan, 
the Khan of Dehdasht. He sent 200 horsemen to receive 
us. We were his guests for a day. Next day we asked his 
leave to go further. We wanted to [meet] Salat-ud-Doulah.® 
Salat-ud-Doulah had 83,000 soldiers. Jamal Khan wanted 
us to stay longer, but we could not. Salat-ud-Doulah was the 
Chief of nomad tribes—Kashkuli and Khuka—about which 
Hafiz, the great Persian poet, wrote the following verse: 
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Agar an Turk Shirazi badast arad dilay mara 


Bakhal Hinduash Samarkando-Bukhara ra.° 


We stayed with these nomad tribes [for] a good deal of 
time. These tribes live in tents moving from place to place. 
They received us very well. Next day some of them saw 
my watch and heard the sound of tick, tick. They had 
never seen a watch before and they thought there was an 
insect kept inside which kept on turning the little wheel 
round. A number of them joined and said they would take 
care to see that the insect did not turn the wheel round. I 
told them there was no insect. I opened the watch and 
showed them that there was no insect. I talked to them in 
Persian. But they peristed that it was hidden somewhere 
making the parts of the watch go round. These tribesmen 
knew very little of the world. They thought that all the 
kings of the world were under Persian king. They knew no 
other government. Mushruteh?® was the head of the revolu- 
tion. The religious leaders had given Jatwah" that they 
should side with Mushruteh against the King. Mushruteh 
was an old, revered person with long white beard, shining 
eyes and good heart. JI spent a long time with them. I sent 
Sufi first to Shiraz. [The] Britishers sent many presents to 
Salat-ud-Doulah thinking that he would hand us over to 
them, but nothing of the kind happened. It was a state [of] 
anarchy in Persia when we arrived there. When I left him I 
had only one companion—one returned to India, one I sent 
to America—Rikhikesh by name. When we were marching 
on our journey, Rikhikesh was 100 meters behind, and I 
reached a stream weich fell on our way earlier. Three men 
having rifles also reached the stream the same time I reached 
there. One of them asked me where we were going. I said 
what business he had to ask such a question. Thereupon he 
jumped on me to attack me. I took hold of his rifle and he 
fell down. TI snatched his rifle. The other two also jumped 
onme. They began beating me, and I [began] laughing. 
By this time Rikhikesh came. He also involved himself in 
the struggle and was beaten by the riflemen. He'was Weeping. 
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Rikhikesh asked me what it was that made me laugh, and I 

replied that I was laughing at this very strange experience—it 

was for the first time that I was having the experience of 
being beaten. The riflemen took us to an out-of-way place 

where they asked us to get blind (Korshud) in order that 

they could deprive us of all the money, papers etc. The act of 
making us to close our eyes Was adopted to obviate the 

chances of our studying them closely, while they were robb- 

ing us, thereby minimising the chances of our being able 

to identify them later on. They deprived us of most of our 

‘money but I was able to save some notes which I had cleverly 

put in an envelope on which I had written _Imam-i-Juma. of 
Tehran. After robbing us they asked us not to move or else 

they would shoot us. I got up and took my way although 

Rikhikesh asked me not to risk my life by disobeying them. 

This news reached Khan Ali Khan, cousin of Salat-ud- 

Doulah. He asked the Katkhuda* (headman of the nearby 

village) to find out the culprits. He sent 40 persons in our 

direction and they were all calling Mirza Hassan Khan (this 

name I had adopted by then), 30 of them went after our 

invaders. We reached the village and the Katkhuda asked 

us what we would like to eat. I said Thad eaten a lot of 
Kutak (Kutak Khurdan). He prepared a very good pulao 

etc. which we took and we had a nice rest. We wanted 

to resume our journey but the Katkhuda requested me to stay 

on for at least a day. He said if I left without culprits 

being caught, Salat-ud-Doulah would play hell with him. 

At about 3.30 p.m. our invaders were arrested. They were 
tied to trees and were given good beating. Every villager 

had to strike. I had to spit onthem. I asked the Katkhuda 

to set them free. They were not guilty. They needed the- 
money and I would rather prefer to give them more. With 

great difficulty I made them stop beating those poor 

creatures. The Katkhuda, however, did not set them free 

and sent them to Salat-ud-Doulah. I wrote a letter to 

Salat-ud Doulah requesting him to pardon these people, and 

left with them not only what they robbed us of but a little 

more money. 
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We left that village and arrived [at] Shiraz the next day. 
I went to Imam-i-Juma of Shiraz and from him I learnt that 
Sufi Amba Pershad had been sent by him to his [estate]— 
10 or 12 miles away from Shiraz, because, in his view, he 
would be safer there. Sufi had left instructions for me 
that I should immediately proceed to Tehran without trying 
to meet him. I along with my companion left for Tehran 
[in] diligence [via]—Ispahan. 


In my company I had a prince and three merchants. 
The prince, a very delicate fellow, was wearing shoes of 
patent leather, [and he] had a good stock of biscuits with 
him. He shared biscuits with us. After four hours’ 
journey we heard shots being fired. A voice came asking 
us to stop—and we stopped. They were robbers. We had 
to undergo the process of Korshud. ‘‘Durish Kachi”, they 
asked the driver. He said, ‘‘Nothing”. (Durish Kachi 
stands for what money have you got). They struck him 
at his head and so many coins dropped from his head. They 
asked everybody to hand them over their purses. I had 
before-hand tied a few coins in a handkerchief which I 
gave them. JI was wearing a white turban and they took 
me a Sheikh and respected me. In our company there was 
a person, named Ismail, a funny chap. He shouted, saying 
that he was suffering from syphilis and if they took his cloth- 
es they would contract that disease. He succeeded in his 
trick and was thus able to save his clothes. They, however, 
deprived others of a part of their garments. They deprived 
the prince of his ring, umbrella, money, shoes and biscuits. 
The prince begged me to ask them to give back half of his 
biscuits, shoes and umbrella. I persuaded them to return 
his shoes, umbrella and half of his biscuits. This process 
was repeated 11 times between Shiraz and Ispahan. I hid 
my money in the grass and was able to save it. I lost my 
[glaba (long sleeve coat). The syphilis trick of Ismail did 
not succeed with later invaders, and he had to lose his 
garments. | 
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At the third attack an interesting binge happened, 
be soldiers on the top of a hill. As the 
There happened s, the soldiers began firing on them, 
robbers sti ean j with fire while robbing us. This 
ais ky ES Hearing the shooting, children 
from a nearby village came running to the spot. I asked 
them to follow the invaders and bring to us whatever they 
[had] left while running. I offered children money in retu- 
tn. They brought certain articles, contained among them 
were two shoes, both for left foot. At the next village 
people came to ask what they could do for us. I asked them 
to help the poor prince who had lost his garments, shoes 
etc., and was unable to walk bare-footed. One of the 
. villagers said, ‘‘About 20 years back I robbed a prince and 
I have his clothes still decorating the walls of my house. 
They are of no use to me.” He gave the clothes to the 
prince—they were in fact better than the clothes he had lost. 
I was no morea Sheikh but a Syed because I was now 
wearing on my head a piece of black cloth, which I had 
torn from my shawl, after losing the turban. One of the 
villagers said, ‘‘O, Syed, God [has] sent you to [perform] 
marriage of my son”. He said he had been waiting for a 
pretty long time for some Syed to come and perform this 
ceremony. I told him it was not an auspicious day, I wou- 
Id do it on my way back or if inthe meantime some other 
Syed came this way he would do it, since I did not know 
anything about performing marriage ceremony. 

On reaching Ispahan I met son of Imam-i-Juma of 
Ispahan, a fine fellow, knowing French, a man of modern ideas 
and a progressive outlook. I was his guest. He recommen- 
ded me to Mirza Mahmud Khan Pehlvi, the Secretary of 
Democrat Party in Tehran. When King Reza Khan’ 
became King of Persia, Muhmud Khan was obliged to 
change his name from Mahmud Khan Pehlvi to Mahmud 
Khan Mahmudi. He is now the Governor of Tehran. ‘ He 
was then a young boy, very enthusiastic for the advancement 


of his country. It was he who sheltered Sufi Amba Parshad 
so that the British could not take him. 


_ After 24 years when I came back from [South] America 
to Paris [and] I [talked] to Mohd. Khan Kazbin,! the 
the greatest writer alive in Persia, another man was also 
there. He was Hekmat,1* the leader of the present Persian 
Delegation to Asian Relations Conference!®. When we met 
here in Delhi Hekmat said that super-natural circumstances 
had made us meet again. According to the Persian system, 
he kissed me and I kissed him in Marina Hotel where he 
~ [was] staying. 

Sufi Amba Parshad died in Shiraz where his tomb is 
still there. He died during first world war, when he organi- 
zed people to fight against the British. His corps was called 
Zam-e-Khizar (Dil-ara-i-Watan). Sufi fell prisoner in the 
hands of the British. The day they wanted to shoot him, 
they found him dead. It was 1916, Sufi used to say the 
British could not kill him but that he would take his own 
life. One day, I hope Indians would bring his tomb or at 
least his remains here. Sufi Amba Parshad wrote a book 
called Mohabban-i-Watan which was translated in[to] Persian 
‘Dust-Daran-i-Watan’, later revised by Hekmat Khan, the 
leader of the Persian Delegation. 


Muhammad Khan introduced me to certain other people 
among whom was Syed Zia-ud-din Tabatabai’’, ex-Prime 
Minister of Persia who later on became one of my best 
friends in the world. He was editor of Barqg and Rad. He 
helped me a lot. One day when we were coming out from 
a cinema, a policeman approached us and said they had 
orders to arrest me. At that time the name of the police 
chief was Yaprin Khan,'® a Russian revolutionary from 
Siberia. Syed Zia-ud-din left me with the police and asked 
them not to move me till he had come back. He went to 
Yaprin Khan and asked him if he was not ashamed of hav- 
ing arrested me—an Indian revolutionary—when he himself 
was a revolutionary. Yaprin Khan had then been ailing 
fora long time. He said he had no idea of this affair. Hg 
secured from Yaprin Khan my release orders.and thus he 
was able to save me. He went to the Prime Minister and said 
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that he would write against him in papers but he [implored] 
not to do it. Syed Zia-ud-din then told the Prime Minister 
that he had been ableto secure my release. So the police 
told the British that they arrested another mistaking him for 
Sardar Ajit Singh. When we left Persia it was the time 
when Shuster wrote the book, Struggle in Persia’. Syed 
Zia-ud-din accompanied me to Europe. 


In all1 stayed in Persia for about a year. Herc in the 
company of Syed Zia-ud-din I met a Russian revolutionary 
on whom Russian Government had put a prize for capturing 
him. 


From Rostov we took a boat and reached Baku 
(Russia). Atthe platform myself and Syed Zia-ud-din got 
separated. He by mistake boarded the train which was 
going to Warsaw and when I discovered it, the train had left. 
We were only two now—myself and the Russian revolu- 
tionary. Hecouldnot goto the authorities to obtain visa. 
We solicited the help of a Jew, who procured visa for us. 
When we entered Russia we had kept no papers with us. In 
Russia all papers were searched. The word liberty was 
banned there. Even dictionary was not allowed to be kept - 
by any person. In Persia I was able to obtain passport and 
visa through the help of Dr. Sikandar Khan, an enthusiastic 
Persian patriot who had studied in France and was a great 
friend of mine. He was thenin Tehran and I resembled 
him a lot; he obtained a passport for himself and put my 
- photo on it, since we looked alike, and I had taken the name 
of Mirza Hassan Khan. We stayed in Russia, for about 
10 or 12 days all told. By then the British had lost all track 
of me. 


One day my Russian companion had gone out at Baku 
[and] he saw a cannon being placed in front of a chemist’s 
shop. He asked the people what it was and came to know 
that the chemist’s shop was to be blown up, forthe Russian 
Government suspected that it had supplied certain material 
for manufacturing bombs to revolutionaries. He approa- 


ched the gunners and bribed them to turn the gun to another 
house. They did so and blew another house and reported 
to the Government that they had blown the chemist’s shop. 


From Constanza (Rumania) we took a boat and reached 
Constantinople (Turkey), where we stayed for about 5 
weeks. Here I met a great Persian revolutionary, Taqi- 
zadeh?° (at present Minister of Persiain London). When 
in London recently, I rang up Persian Embassy to find out 
who was the Persian representative and found that Taqi- 
‘zadeh was the representative. I rang him, saying it was 
Mirza Hassan Kban speaking. He at once called back, 
Sardar Ajit Singh. He asked me where from I was speaking 
—from the Continent— since he knew I could not goto 
London. When I told him that I was speaking from 
London, he felt very happy and later we met. I got from 
him information about friends in Persia. Taqizadeh, when 
I first met him in Constantinople, was the head of a Persian 
revolutionary centre. Revolutionaries from various parts of 
the world used to meet there—in fact it was a cell of 
revolutionaries. I met Mustafa Kemal Pasha** in company 
with young Turks. Turkey was excited at the idea of pro- 
gress—all young people were enthusiastic to bring progress 
to their country. I had managed to learn some Turkish 
when I was with Salat-ud-Doula. I could read Turkish 
papers after a week. Atthat time Turkish language was 
full of Persian expressions. It kept me aware of what was 
going on in Turkey. 


REFERENCES 


1. Evidently the date is wrong. Ajit Singh reached Persia in 
October 1909. 


2. The three others were Thakur Das, Rikhikesh and Zia-ul-Haq. 


3. Growing discontent with the incompetence and corruption of the 
Persian government and resentment at foreign political and 
economic control found expression in the Constitutional or 
Nationalist Movement. The first National Assembly (Majlis) 
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10. 


iI. 


13. 


14. 


- 


was convened on 7th. October 1906. Muhammad Ali Shah who 

came to the throne in 1907 sought to subvert the constitution 

and Majlis. The Nationalists mounted a_ counter-offe nsive, 

deposed the Shah in July 1909 and proclaimed his eleven-year- 

old son, Ahmad as Shah. 

Probably Ajit Singh is referring to Sayyid Abdullah Bihbihani, 

the Mujtahid, who supported the revolution. 

It refers to the withholding of assent by the Viceroy, Lord 

Minto, to the Punjab Land (Colonisation) Bill, 1906 and post- 

Ponement of water-rates increases on the Bari Doab Canal by 

the Punjab Government. 

By the Anglo-Russian Agreement (1907) Persia was divided into 

three zones; North Persia where Russian influence was predomi- 

nant, South Persia where the influence of Great Britain was to 

prevail, and one neutral zone. This agreement was negotiated 

without any consultation with the Iranian government. 

It is not clear as to whose help was sought. 

Salat-ud-Doulah was the Chiefof Kashqgai and Kurshuli tribes. 

He was a powerful person in southern Persia, generally known 

as ‘‘Uncrowned King’’. His relations with the British were ‘strai- 

ned for he was opposed to their presence in Fars. 

If that beautiful beloved of Shiraz could hold my heart in his 
hand 

I would gladly sacrifice Samarkand and Bukhara for the beauti- 
ful black mole on his check. 

It is believed that Hafiz uttered these lines before Timur 
(Timur-Leng, *‘Timur the Lame’’). i 
The text is not very clear. The advanced reformers of Persia 
demanded a constitution or mashruteh. The champion of the. 
constitution was called mashrutiyyat. 
An opinion on a point of Islamic law. 


The Katkhuda, the agent of the landlord, virtually administered 
the village community. He allocated the land, provided most of 
the tools and collected the rent. i 
B. March 16, 1878; joined Iranian army as a soldier; promoted 
Brigadier General in 1920; appointed Minister of War in 1921; 
proclaimed Shahansha in 1925 by staging a coupd’etat resulting 
in the overthrow of the Kajar dynasty; abdicated throne jn 
faveur of his son Mohammad Reza Pehlavi, 1941; d. 1944, 


Reference isto the Persian scholar Mirza Muhammad Khan of 
Qazvin who established high traditions of literary criticism 
and accuracy. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 
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Ali Asghar Hekmat; Iranian politician, educationist and writer; 
Minister of Education, 1933-37; head of the cultural mission to 
India, 1944. 

An Asian Relations Conference, the first of ‘its kind ever held 
and attended by about 250 delegates from some 25 Asian coun- 
tries, met in Purana Qila (old fort) at Delhi from March 23 to 
April 2, 1947. 

A prominent liberal ‘Mujtahid on the side of the Persian Revolu- 
tion; he edited Rad (Thunder); became Prime Minister in 1921; 
he headed the National Will Party; exiled from the country for 
many years; returned to Iran in 1943; faded from the national 
scene in 1946. 


Also spelt as Ephraim Khan or Yeprem; he became Police Chief 
in 1909; he was an Armenian of poco he had a on the 
side of the nationalists. 

The precise title of Morgan William Shuster’ s book is, Stran- 
gling of Persia: Story of the European Diplomacy and Oriental 
Intrigue that Resulted in the Denationalization of Twelve Million 
Mohamunedans, a Personal Narrative. It was published in 1912. 


Sayed Hassan Taqizadeh; Iranian politician; deputy from Tabriz, 
1906, 1909 and from Tehran, 1915, 1922, 1924; foremost lay figure 
in the Constitutional Movement; fled from Iran in 1908; trade 
delegate, U.S.S.R., 1922; Governor-General of Khorasan pro- 
vince, 1929; Minister to Great Britain, 1929-30; Minister of 
Finance, 1930-33; Minister to France, 1933-34, Britain, 1941-44; 
ambassador to Britain, 1944-47. 


B. 1880; Turkish general and statesman; President of the Turkish 
Republic, 1923-38; inaugurated many major reforms; abolished 
Caliphate in 1924, monaSteries, ancient modes of dress, poly- 
gamy; substituted Roman alphabet for Arabic in 1928; intro- 
duced Gregorian calendar, new civil and penal codes; helda 
census, 1927; received by act of National Assembly fatherly name 
of Ataturk, i.e. ‘‘Chief Turk’’; d. 1938. 


In Europe 


From Turkey I went to Vienna in the company [ of] 
Ismail Khan?. I stayedin Vienna fora few weeks. Syed 
Zia-ud-din had gone to Paris and had.left a word for me in 
Vienna that he would be waiting for me in Paris. We were 
staying at Stiphenia Hotel. Ismail Khan did not know 
German or French. I went out, and on return I found 
him missing. He had been removed to a special clinic as he 
was suffering from a disease. From the clinic he rang me, 
and when I came to know that there was a telephone call for 
me, I felt astonished [as to] who could it be since I knew no 
body in Vienna. But on picking up the telephone receiver 
Icame to know that it was Ismail Khan calling me. He 
was very furious and asked me to hurry up tothe clinic as 
there was a great danger and that he would kill somebody. I 
hurried to the clinic and found that he had an iron rod in his 
hand. It looked as if he would kill anybody who came 
around him. He said, ‘‘I would kill the bloody doctor, he 
wants to have my hands cut—I have learnt this from these 
nurses.” From nurses I came to know that the doctor had 
ordered that he should not touch anything bare-handed, as 
he was suffering from a special disease and should put on 
gloves (Handschuh in German). Meanwhile the doctor 
came in and Ismail Khan ran towards him. I stopped 
Ismail Khan and explained to the doctorthe whole story. 
With great difficulty I was able to appease Ismail Khan. 
Vienna has the best Turkish bath and I went there and found 
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the names of certain important persons who had taken bath 
there. 


From Vienna I went to Germany. I was still travelling 
on Persian passport. Later, I wentto Paris and met my 
friend Syed Ziuddin there. HereJ also came across two 
Indian patriots—first time I met Indians after leaving India.” 
Their names were Shyamji Krishna Verma? (founder of India 
House in London) and Madame Cama‘. They used to 
publish reveries (sic) in English [in] Indian Sociologist. He 
had been sent to Oxford University® by Swami Dayanand® 
to teach Sanskrit at the request of Max Muller.” Max 
- Muller wanted Swami Dayanand to come to England and 
teach Sanskrit there, but he refused saying that he hada 
mission to fulfil in India. Shyamji Verma helped Indian 
students with money. Dr. Savarkar® was one of the students 
whom he helped. The British were against him on this 
account and he was therefore turned out of England. I 
also met Chattopadhaya,® brother of Mrs. Naidu." All 
these years I did not receive any news from home, nor did 
I write to anybody in India, considering that my letters 
might be intercepted by police and the person, whom I wrote, 
might be suspected of having connections with me and 
[this] might invlove [him] in trouble. Here also I came 
across a little group of Indian patriots. Mahadev Rao, who 
was in exile in Paris, was one of them. He worked with Bose 
during the last war. He used to publish Bande Mataram in 
English, which used to be smuggled into India. Indian 
Sociologist was also being smuggled into India. In Paris it 
were the Persians who kept company with [me] and were 
very much attached to me. I lived in Latin quarters. 
These friends did not let me spend anything. Persians were 
supporting me all the time. I did not ask, nor did I get, 
nor did I care to get any help from the Indians. Mr. Rao 
was working as a jewel broker. Chattopadhaya used to 
earn his living by writing. Shyamji Verma and Madame 
Cama helped every Indian who was prepared to do some- 
thing in the service of India. Both were rich. Verma was 
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very very intelligent, a great economist and a great scholar. 
He studied the stock exchange, became such a master of 
stock affairs that in 1910 he told me that he had never lost a 
single penny in his transactions in stock exchange; he 
always gained. People from England used to come to him 
to ask his opinion about stock exchange business. [In] this 
way he had made some millions. His politics was violent. 
Shyamji would give anything to an Indian if he knew that 
he was going to serve India—no economy in food or for the 
service of the country, but he was opposed to luxury in 
clothes or otherwise. TI lived in France for about 5 months. 


Then I went to Lausanne (Switzerland). I knew no one 
before reaching there. In Paris I had started teaching 
English in order to earn my living. I had a great success 
and made enough money for my expenses. JI am very fond 
of seeing Swiss administration and their teaching system. 
Sardar-i-Asad"'was the Home Minister in Persia whom I had 
already met in Tehran. Ore day while I was having a 
walk, I met him and [we] had tea together. He was a big 
chief of the Bakhtiari tribe. His elder brother was Prime 
Minister. His children and his brother’s children were 
studying in Lausanne and he asked me to take charge of 
them in case I was going to stay: there, and this I agreed 
todo. He paid me for this and also left huge funds in my 
hands for the maintenance of these children. I was in 
Lausanne til] 1913. Ileft charge of Bakhtiari children in 
1912, Here I made acquaintance with people from all parts 
of the world—South America, Japan, Germany etc., mostly 
sons of important people. Having thus achieved a large circle 
of friends and acquaintances I could go to any country and 
was sure of finding there someone who knew me very well. 
I met here Mr. Gokhale'? while having a walk. He was a 
moderate and I was an extremist. He talked about India. 
At that time we both were not enjoying good health. He 
asked why I was putting myself to such a difficult time; he 
could help me in securing orders for my entry into India. 
I thanked him for all this and said I would not like to go 
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back to India—I would do so only when conditions had 
changed. I met many revolutionaries, Polish, Russians; 
they were fighting for their liberty. A revolutionary group 
comprising girls and boys, studying special sciences, special 
chemistry to make bombs, learning all the arts of secret war 
and underground work used to live in Charrmiere—mostly 
Russians and Poles. Revolutionaries displayed interest in 
other countries. They had an idea of having a comity of all 
the oppressed people of the world. They had mutual symp- 
athy. It wasa sort of national bond between them all. 
I also met Egyptian and Moroccon revolutionaries. 


I believed in mutual help and co-operation and with 
this end in view I selected Switzerland [Luzern] as my 
residence. Moreover I knew French better than German. Here 
I could come in frequent touch with Iranians, Egyptians, 
Moroccons. I held an Iranian passport and students, travell- 
ers, tourists used to visit this place andI had the chance of 
coming into at least social contact; also, I considered 
this place better for my political ends. 

I earned my living by teaching. I had a good success 
inthis. Nature showed its generosity to me. Once as 
I was taking a walk near a lake I saw Asad, the Home 


Minister of Iran. 


I got in touch with the youth—Finns, Turks, Egyptians, 
Russians, Irish. After a short time a society of the oppress- 
ed of the world was organised which used to meet at La 
Charrmiere, St. Francois and sometimes at Old India. 


Irish people used to speak of the hideous oppressions by 
the British in their country; the Poles, Finns and Russians 
spoke of oppressions by Czar. Egyptians, Turks and myself 
spoke of the British interference in these countries and other 
oriental countries—in fact humiliating treatment shown to 
all Asiatic countries used to be revealed in the meetings of 


this society. 


The aim of the society was mutual sympathy in each 
other’s cause of liberty, and if possible, co-operation and 
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help. This served as an encouraging factor in preparing 
different nations for struggles and revolts against usurpers. 
Selected speeches were compiled and published in the form 
of pamphlets and sent to various countries. It helped in 
preparing people in their homelands. 


Mr. Wolfe used to translate in [to] Finnish, Mosd 
Jinsky in [to] Polish and Fahimy in [to] Arabic. 

There was another society of Oriental people of which 
no European could become a member. There. Moroccans, 
Tunisians, Algerians, Egyptians, Turks, Persians, Indians 
[were] its members. Its meetings used to be held at my 
residence or Rue de Bourg or Old India; all the three places 
were very near. People from Geneva also used to attend 
meetings. Sometimes we went to Geneva to meet our sympa- 
thisers; Sundays and other holidays were chosen for meetings; 
the parties concerned were informed beforehand; we also 
used to hold meetings in boats or ships on lake; this continued 
till the beginning of the First World War. 


The main function of these societies was to spread 
hatred against the oppressors, to prepare each other for 
mutual help in time of need [and to undertake] world-wide | 
campaign against the opperssors. My speeches convinced 
the members that the Britishers were the worst oppressors 
in the world. 


In 1912 Syed Ziauddin came to see me in Switzerland 
(Luzern) because he was going back to Iran and he wanted 
to spend some time with me before returning to Iran. One 
day we went to Geneva and went to Route de la Chene at 
the house of Monsieur Bundig, where His Excellency Nizam- 
ul-Sultaneh was staying. I was introduced to him by Syed 
Ziauddin. We had a talk on various topics and this increa- 
sed mutual sympathy for the struggle in both countries. He 
invited us to dinner next day. There too we had a very 
pleasant chat. There he had a confidential word with Syed 
Ziauddin. After this we returned to Luzern. On my way 
Syed Ziauddin told me that His Excellency was greatly 
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impressed by my conversation with him [and] that he would 
like to have my company while staying in Europe. I readily 
availed of this opportunity because I thought His Excellency 
could be useful some time later on during the coming war 
between the English and the Germans. SolI gave up tutor- 
ship of Iranian boys in order to remain with His Excellency. 
From Geneva we left for Vichy (France). From there we 
made atrip to Germany. His Excellency wanted to see 
Germany, especially its ports, because he was anxious 
to develop ports on the Persian Gulf which was under 
his jurisdiction. We went to see Hamburg and stayed 
at Atlantic Hotel, greater part of which was then 
under construction. This building has withstood the horri- 
ble bombardment of war. Afterseeing the German docks, 
we left Hamburg for Berlin. We informed the Ministry 
of our arrival] there. We were staying at Esplanade Hotel, 
where we were paid a visit by a representative of the Germ- 
an Foreign Affairs (Asiatic Branch), who said that he had 
come to welcome our arrival in the capital of Germany on 
behalf of his Government. He also said that our personal- 
ities [figured] in certain references in their archives. This 
information excited the curiosity of His Excellency who 
wanted to know the references about him in German 
archives. Herr Schmidt was the name of the German 
representative. He said that the German Government had a 
design to open a shipping line in the Orient, and that they 
had studied the Persian Gulf among other waters and ports 
of Asia to be reached, and as His Excellency was the head of 


Shiraz and other important ports on Persian Gulf, they 


wanted to approach him, and about myself he said that they 
had reports about my capacity of using the Indian Army 
against the British. We had a talk about the coming war. 
Germany was of the opinion that England would not partici- 
pate in the coming war against Germany. The Germans were 
also proud and over confident of their strength, and con- 
sidered that if England fought against them, they would be 
able to deal with her adequately without anybody’s help. I 
suggested that it would bea good idea if they established 
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-ontacts and links in Asia now to be used during thercaus 
con 


put the German representative did not take it : a 
war, | ite of my repeated suggestions and insistene sly 
esta is 
aw Lenin.*® He had contacts with. Ruse 
Lausanne. Lenin was known to Pillans 
Germany. He was beaten by the N. an 


sembled very closely, the only differen : 
Ce 


In Zurich, Is 
revolutionaries in 
Indian living 1 


Be Lenin was a bit taller. First when I we 


pillai, I found him speaking fo Lenin, so I waited at a gi: 

tance so that they could finish. I pad seen a photograph of 
Lenin with Pillai. I had gone to Zurich to see Pillai ang had 
written to him beforehand. He was publishing a paper calleq 
Talwar in English from Switzerland which was being smug. 
gled into India. He had written me back giving his addresg 
and therefore, I had no difficulty in locating his place. When 
I reached his residence, I found two people looking a 
alike, one short and the other tall—one of them was Pijja: 
and the other Lenin. When he had finished with Lenin ap 

he had gone, I went to Pillai. oH 


After having met Shyamji Krishna Verma, Madame 
Cama and others in France I thought it desirable to go and 
meet Pillai. While on my way to Zurich at Geneva I met a 
Britisher, Sir Strickland’®, a famous Englishman, who had 
the courage to denounce British hypocricy to the world and 
was thus deprived of British citizenship. During our talk he 
asked me if I knew Pillai and on my telling him thatIdid | 
not know him personally, but that I had read his paper 
Talwar and I was on my way to meet him, he explained to 
me the whole story of his trip to India. While travelling by 
train, he said, a young man had entered his compartment 
and stood in a corner half concealed. ‘I asked him why he 
did not occupy a comfortable seat. 1 was informed that the 
young man was being pursued by the police who wanted to 
arrest him for his criticism of the British rule.” ‘I helped”, 
he said, “this young man to escape from India to Ceylon 


- Mussolini!® 
was known to Syed 2 
on his bringing me alor 
was something really meant 


he 


at that time he was a legendary figure. N uss oy e 
fond of reading and every time I went to th 
Library in Lausanne, I found him reading ther ky 
I also saw Trotsky”. He was one of the great * 
lutionaries among Russians. I had read about him in papers. 
In Paris I [had seen] him and heard him talking to other 
people, but never had acquaintance with him. Every revo- 
lutionary was at that time interested in the world movement 
of oppressed people. Students of different countries were, 
in fact, pioneers of this movement. This idea was develop- 
ing but [was] still in the incipient Stage, and the movement 
was not well organised. There, of course, existed a general 
and a natural sympathy among oppressed people [of] the 
world for each other. There was no real international work. 
Mussolini never attended any meeting of revolutionaries. He 3 % 
had mature ideas of his own. He was at that time a socia- ye 
list. Nobody at that time knew that he would become so 
important. He was a solitary figure among the revolution- 
aries. Mussolini had a friend named Emir-ur-Salaan, an Arab 
who was in Lausanne in those days. He was a great 
hotelier. When Mussolini became head of Italian Govern- 
ment, the daughter of the proprietor of the hotel, housed in 
Lausanne, wrote to him, “We always remember you; we 
do not know whether you ever think of us now that you are 
in so high a position.” He sent her nice presents and fixed 
pension for her. Mussolini wrote that she should not hesitate 
if they wanted his help—he would be very pleased to help 
them. 


’ 


I also met Har Dayal!®, He later went to America and 
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the British wanted American Government to hand over Har 
Dayal to them, but the American Government refused to do 
so. They, however, advised Har Dayal to go to some other 
country and that they would facilitate his taking a ship, and 
he came to Lausanne. He asked me which place was safer. 
I told him for me Lausanne was safer. He went to Pillai 
and then to Germany. He wanted to come back to India 
through the States but died in the States while on his way 
back to India. We were working together. He went to Cali- 
fornia and worked there—did a lot of useful work. As I 
[have] said before, I was not receiving any letters from India, 
I used to keep in touch with Indian affairs and political 
developments through newspapers. 


Those days my entire time was occupied in reading 
news of war between Turkey and Tripoli!® and the Balkan 
wars?°, My sympathies were with Tripoli and with Turkey— 
the Arabs. I felt for the people of Tripoli as if they were 
my own countrymen. Till 2 a.m. I used to read the War 
news. I somehow felt as if it was my own cause. These 
were the burning topics of those days. I was still going 
about as a Persian. The group of revolutionaries, of course, 
knew my real identity. These revolutionaries showed much 
interest in India, and on their request I told them how India 
was fighting for liberty. Among them was Jamal Zada, who 
is now in International Office, on behalf of Persian 
Government. 


It was the time when Minto-Morley Reforms’ were 
announced. When I came to know of these reforms, 1 did 
not attach much importance to them. I never belived in 
the good faith of the British. I took them as an appeasement 
to Indian agitation, nothing of great value beyond that. 


Mr. Motta?? was President of Swiss Republic at that 
time. He was President thrice, and there still exists in 
Switzerland a photograph showing President Motta and my- 
self together. It was perhaps the second time that he was 
elected President: of Swiss Republic. In Switzerland at that 
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time there was a Russian. refugee—a revolutionary—and 
Russian Government wanted Switzerland to deliver him to 
Russia. Switzerland at first did not agree, but later on 
agreed to hand him over to Russia, if he was not punished 
for any political crime. They, however, agreed to his being 
tried for any criminal [offence], which the Russian Govern- 
ment alleged that he was guilty of, and if found guilty by the 
judicial authorities be given punishment for any of his 
criminal activities. There was a good deal of criticism in 
Swiss press at this action of the Swiss Government which 
was considered to be a definite departure from the previous 
practice—not surrendering political refugees to their mother 


countries. The Russian refugee was tried by Russian — 


Government and was sentenced to transportation for life— 
sent to Siberia. After this incident I met President Motta 
and’he showed his repentence at having surrendered the 
Russian refugee to Russian Government. Switzerland had 
been a place of shelter for many revolutionaries from all 
parts of the world. Swiss Government was generally very 
kind and hospitable to these revolutionaries and had adopt- 
ed a policy of not surrendering them to their mother count- 
ries—they did not yield to any amount of pressure. This was 


the first instance that there was a departure from this policy, | 


[The] Swiss in those days used to believe in their inte- 
grity and valour. It so happened that the Emperor of 
Germany, William II,** came to visit Switzerland and many 
Swiss regiments presented to him [guard of honour]. He 
went forward and entered into conversation with a village 
soldier. He asked him, ‘‘If you have a thousand soldiers and 
you have to fight against 4,000 invaders, what will you do?” 
The soldier promptly replied, “Each of us will fire four shots 
and finish the enemy.” This bold reply impressed the Ger- 
man Emperor. The Swiss Government rewarded this soldier 
adequately. His picture was printed on post cards, and the 
post cards were sold in thousands. On the postcards was also 
printed the conversation the soldier had with the Emperor of 


Germany. These post cards can still be found in Switzerland, 
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Sultaneh, the Governor of Shiraz, 


came to Switzerland. He was known to Syed Ziauddin. Syed 
Ziauddin happened to be with me in Switzerland then. He 
had come there to pass 4 month with me, because he was 
going back to Persia and [he] wanted to spend some time 
with me before returning to Persia. He had come from Paris 
where he was living then. Syed Ziauddin introduced me to 


Nizamul-Sultaneh. 

Syed Ziauddin and myself [were] separated in 1912, and 
[we] again met in 1932. Meanwhile he had become Prime 
Minister in’ Persia. We all three—Nizamul-Sultaneh, Syed 
Ziauddin and myself—while in Switzerland made plans to 
expel British out of Persia when war between Germany and 
England broke out, at that time we were expecting war 
between Germany and England soon. When the war broke 
out Nizamul-Sultaneh was leader of the Persian Forces. 


In 1912 Nizamul 


On becoming Prime Minister, Syed Ziauddin tried to 
locate my whereabouts. He issued instructions to all his 
ambassadors to let him know if they knew anything about 
me. Reports from Berlin had given him to understand that 
[had left Europe for America but that the British having 
come to know of the ship I was travelling in drowned it, and 
I also met watery grave along with the ship. From his Paris 
ambassador also he. got the same news with the difference 
that the ship was attacked but that I had thrown myself into 
the sea and had reached some island in America alive, but 
he could not say which island I reached and where I reached 
and where I was then. So Syed Ziauddin remained all the 
time anxious about me till we met again in Switzerland in 
1932. 


In 1913 I shifted to Paris. As France was preparing for 
the war and Lord Northcliffe?4 had already bought some 
papers and some important writers in France to prepare 
France for the next war, I wanted to be on the spot to watch 
the events andto keep myself informed of day-to-day hap- 
penings. About that time King George V25 paid a visit to 
France. A few days before his arrival, the French police 


started a close watch onn me. 
ever I went or whether I was at h 
by two or three policemen | in plain clott 
them what was it due to. From him Te 


few days and the French police had instructions eae le 
that they were afraid of myself. At [their] disposal t 
British Government [had] placed, he added, huge funds to 
spend. He further said that they held me in great regard and 
respect and were quite sympathetic towards the sacrifices I 
was undergoing in the fight for the liberation of my country. 
“But we will be obliged to shadow you, if you remain here. 
It would be better if you remain here and tell us wherever 
you go. We will accompany you and spend any amount of 
money in hotels in entertaining you. If, however, this was 
unacceptable to you, you might Jeave France for some time 
and come back when King George’s visit is over.” I preferred 
the later alternative as I did not like being shadowed by 
policemen. I went to Shyamji Verma, who was also in 
Paris, and informed him of my plans and the reasons 
thereof. I told him that I was going to Switzerland. He 
also informed me that he. too was being closely watched and 
would, therefore, tike to accompany me to Switzerland. But 
as he was old, he was afraid of undertaking journey, and 
although he showed his eagerness to accompany me to 
Switzerland, he was unable to take a final decision on the 
spot. He, therefore, asked me not to leave [that day] but 
leave [the next day] and in the meanwhile he would finally 
make [up] his mind, and would most probably accompany 
me. Next morning I went to him and told him that I was 
going and that if he was coming he should get ready. _ First 
he showed hesitation but later accompanied me, On the 
way he informed [me] that all his assets were lodged in 
British banks. When I said that it was inadvisable for him 
to keep all his money in British banks, especially [when] 
the war was imminent, he said that although [the] British 
were vagabonds, but their commerce and banking were very 
safe and sound. 
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I advised himto have his assets transferred to Swiss 
banks as that was safer, [for if] the war broke out the British 
might confiscate his funds. He acted upon my advice and 
had a major part of his assets transferred to Swiss banks. © 
Later when the war broke out, the British confiscated what- 
ever assets he had in British banks. 


Iwas wondering why Shyamji Verma was keeping his 
assets in British banks, when the British considered him as 
their enemy on account of his activities connected with the 
Indian freedom movement in Europe. My astonishment was 
over when he informed me that he was keeping his funds in 
British banks for the sake of convenience. He used to tran- 
sact business in London on stock exchange, and he found it 
easier to transact business if his assets were lodged. in the 
British banks. 


At the time of his death?* he left huge funds in the hands 
of Rana,*’ to be spent in setting up an institute, which was 
to be called Oriental Institute [2]. Prof. Levy was the 
Director of that Institute. He also donated huge funds for 
publishing books, propaganda material against British and 
in favour of India’s struggle for independence. Savarkar’s 
book, War of Independence, was also published at the cost of 
' Shyamji and distributed free in Europe, and [it] was also 
smuggled into India. His wife before death also left all the 
money in the hands of Rana. 


Shyamji Verma remained in Switzerland so long as King 
George remained in Paris. He used to eat once a day. In 
certain matters he was very stingy. He subscribed for papers 
in Paris and did not subcribe for any paper in Switzerland. 
But he wanted [to keep] himself informed up-to-date. He 
either used to read the papers which I was buying or would 
read them by goingto public libraries. He considered it 
wasteful use of money to subscribe for papers at two places. 


He used to keep his brief on small sheets of paper, 
tagged together, and [he] always carried them with him. 
This also served the purpose of his diary. He never left his 
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papers behind at his house since he [was] afraid they might 
be stolen. ‘‘These papers’, he used to say, ‘‘are my trea- 
sure. They contain my life and everything that I attach 
value to.” 


On seeing that there was more freedom and liberty for 
political refugees in Switzerland, he decided to take a house 
in Switzerland. When the war broke out he shifted to 
Switzerland. There he used to appreciate my advice about 
transfer of his assets from the British banks to Swiss banks, 
as the British confiscated whatever assets he had in British 
banks. I remained in Paris during the War. In fact, I 
wanted to go to Germany and gone [sic] to Antwerp and was 
about to enter Germany when the frontier was closed and I 
had to return to Paris. 


At that time in Paris there was [a] well-known paper 
called Figaro. Its editor was Calmette.. He by some means 
got the love letters of Caillaux**, Home Minister of France, 
and began publishing those letters in his paper. When the 
war broke out this was a major topic in France and on the 
continent. Caillaux resigned his post as Home Minister to 
sue this editor for having published his love letters to his 
wife. Madame Caillaux, when [she] saw her love letters 
published, became furious and went to the office of the 
editor, and shot him with revolver. WhenI reached Ant- 
werp, I read in the paper that Madame Caillaux had been 
set free. I also read in the papers that Germany had 
invaded Belgium. While in Antwerp I used to hear roars 
of guns. They were Belgian guns engaged in rehearsels. 
People in Antwerp were greatly horrified. Everybody was 
withdrawing his money from banks and post office [s). 
Everybody wanted coins instead of notes. Coins were in 
great demand even by shopkeepers. Notes were at a 
discount. One found it great [ly] difficult to make purchases 
in the market if one was in possession of notes and no 
coins. 


I wanted to go to Germany for political reasons. But I 
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found another opportunity and wanted to avail myself of 
this. A wealthy Indian merchant had come to Paris. He had 
his agents in almost all important cities of the continent, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Paris, London, etc. He used to deal in 
jewellery. He wanted to go to Germany to purchase 
jewellery. Since neither he nor his Paris agent knew English, 
they asked me to accompany them and do correspondence 
for them. I agreed to this. The merchant did not know any 
European language; his Paris agent also knew very little 
English. I took up the work of correspondence with German 
firms. I wanted to use this opportunity [for] going to 
Germany. The Paris agent of the Indian merchant knew my 
political activities, but the merchant did not know them, 
hence this offer to me by the merchant. When we reached 
Antwerp, his Antwerp agent advised him to purchase jewels 
worth three or four millions, as: there was likelihood of the 
prices going up. The merchant did so and deposited most of 
his money with the agent. On purchasing the jewels the 
merchant distributed [these] to goldsmiths for having them 
studded in rings. I asked the merchant what he was doing 
[and added] that he would lose all these jewels as Belgium 
would be involved in war. But he replied that his Antwerp 
agent had told him that Belgium would not be involved in 
war. The war would only be confined to Germany on one 
side and France and England on the other. The merchant 
was a timid fellow. He took up a house and collected food 
for two years. There was panic all round. I wanted to go 
out. He asked me to lIcck the door from outside so that if 
any Germans came, they would go back on find [ing] the 
door locked from outside. When I returned I had two more 
persons with me, and we found that the merchant was not 
inside, although the door was still locked from outside when 
J arrived and myself opened it. On making a search for him 
I found him hiding underneath a bed. I asked my friend to 
tease the merchant and just push him with stick. This one of 
them did and the merchant blubbered out, ‘‘It is me.” I 
asked him why was he there, and he replied that he consi- 
dered that place safer. His agent has now become a wealthy 
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merchant in Bombay. He sent Desai to me and asked me to 
stay [with] him if I ever went to Bombay. I told the 
merchant that Germans were going to enter Belgium an 
that we were leaving Belgium because [the next day] was | 
the last day for trains for civilians. He still did not believe 
us, since he thought his agent could not tell him a lie. He 
wanted to meet his agent and wanted to have escort, one in 
front and one behind, so thatif he was fired at either from 
front or behind his escort by becoming target of the shot 
would save his life. Myself and his Paris agent offered our- 
selves as escort and took him to his agent’s house. On 
reaching we found his agent ready to leavé for London with 
a handbag in his hand. The merchant asked his agent about . 
the jewels he had distributed there and got back the reply 
that all the shops were closed, and it was impossible to get 
back the jewels. He then enquired about the money he had 
deposited with him, and was told that he had already sent 
all the money to London and if he wanted the money he 
should come to London and have it, and [be] gave him his 
London address. After this we escorted the merchant back 
to the house. He wanted to accompany us. He generally 
used to travel lying down near our feet. He asked usto 
lock him up in a big box so that he should be more safe [sic]. 
Whenever anybody asked us why was he lying on the floor 
of the carriage, we used to explain that he was suffering 
from rheumatism. He was worried thatif Belgium did not 
allow us to leave the country or the French did not allow us 
to enter France what would [then] happen. We asked him to 
go to London since his agent was there and his assets were 
with him. His agent and he went to purchase ticket but 
could not get it in the first attempt. Then I asked them to 
bribe the steward and thus he got accommodation. His agent 
was with us. The train left us at Tuquin and there was a gap” 
between the other train which we had to take. So we had to 
travel on foot. We saw a tram going and thought we would 
reach safely in this way. This tram was going toa depot, 
near ajungle, at a distance of 6 or 7 miles from the city. 
The tram left us there. We saw a rest house nearby and 
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went there but there was no arrangement for passing the 
night there. -We sent for our food and consumed it quickly 
so that we could start [out] earlier. This caused suspicion 
in the mind ofa person there that we were perhaps spies. 
On leaving that place we saw a tonga [man] who demanded 
800 francs for taking us to the city. Later he came down to 
200 francs, but I considered this sum also a sheer waste of 
money. As we were going we saw a house at a distance 
and turned our direction to that side to see if we could find 
a place of shelter [for] the night. On reaching there we 
came to know that it was a military post. There was a 
military commandant there. He asked us to show him our 
identity papers, and if they were found satisfactory we could 
£0. We told him that we had come to pass night there and — 
not to get our papers examined and then asked to resume 
journey. In my papers he saw a letter addressed to Baron 
De Larara, President of Parisian Syndicate, a man of action, 
acolonel inthe army. The commandant of the military 
post had served under Baron De Larara and, therefore, 
showed great regard for me and my companions. He Jtold] 
us that he had no arrangements for our passing [the] night 
there, but if we could manage to sleep on benches, that were 
available there, he would have no hesitation in allowing us 
to pass the night there. We passed the night, sleeping on 
benches. 


Ten minutes after four] arrival, a man entered the 
military post, and began to talk without being asked. He 
said he had received a message for his immediate mobili- 
Sation. He had come in such a hurry that he could not 
embrace his mother who was in another town. While talking 
he was pacing up and down, anda kid sitting beside me 
" perceived that in the accent af his man there was a German 
tinge. The boy asked me, ‘‘Do you think he is a German?” 
T only smiled and did not say anything. After pacing up and 
down for some time the person slipped out. The boy 
approached the commandant and told him his suspicion 
about the person. The commandant did not give any reply 
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to the boy and asked a soldier to follow him and watch his 
movements. After [a] short time the soldier came back, and 
informed the commandant that the movements of the person 
were suspicious and that after walking for some time he used 
to turn round and look if he was being followed or watched 
by some one. The commandant then ordered horsemen to 
go and bring the person. The horsemen caught him and 
produced him before the commandant who examined him 
and asked him to produce mobilization orders. He 
said [that] in haste he had forgotten to bring them. As he 
had no document which could prove his identity as French 
he was detained there. 


We left by the first tram at 5 a.m. and reached Lille. 
After an hour of arrival a state of seige was announced 
there. No body could leave the city without lessez passer. 
We too had to wait to get lessez passer before we could leave 
for Paris. The number of people who wanted to leave Lille 
ran into thousands. They were being led to a certain place 
and the police had asked them to form queues. They were. 
made to wait there for two and half hours. The number was 
ever swelling—more people waiting to get into queues. After 
a good deal of waiting and inconvenience it was quite 
interesting to hear from the police that the lessez passer 
would be available at another place, and so they led the 
people to Municipal Hall, where they said lessez passer 
would be made available to the people. I doubted if even 
the second place was the correct place. As it was time to 
take: meals I preferred to slip out of the mob along with 
Manilal (agent of the Indian merchant who was with me). 
When we were walking in a street in Lille, I met a friend of 
mine from Paris, and J asked him if he knew anything about 
the place where we could get lessez passer. He informed me 
that he was just coming from that place and that he had 
friends in the office where lessez passer was being issued. It 
was on the top floor of the {Municipal Office at a distance of 
only afew minutes walk from the place we were standing. 
It was rather difficult to believe him as thousands of people 
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were kept in Municipal Hall, waiting to receive lessez 
passer. I, however, went there and found what he said was 
true. There was no crowd near that office. Only three 
persons were waiting, one of them [a] German who got his 
lessez passer saying that he was a Swiss. We obtained our 
lessez passer. Manilal was asked his nationality and he 
replied, ‘‘I am Bombay India.” This made the people laugh, 
Itold the authorities that he meant that he was from 
Bombay, India, and that I took his responsibility since he 
came from India. 

After obtaining lessez passer we went to railway station © 
and took a train at 4 p.m. In our compartment there were 
some Italians who were coming from England and wanteg 
to go to Italy because of the war. There were also some 
French people travelling in that compartment. All the com- 
partments were joined to each other by communicating 
doors. Therefore, we could see what was going on in al] 
compartments. In the fourth compartment was sitting the 
German who had obtained his lessez passer by saying that 
he was a Swiss. The train was guarded by military. The 
train started from Lille and we had not gone more than half 
a mile when the Italians and the French began to sing the 
French national song (La Marseillaise). After singing they 
cried out, Vive la France (Long live France). The German 
could not stand the slogan and cried out (Vive L’ all Mague) 
Long live Germany. As soon as he uttered these words the 
Italians and the French jumped at him. He drew outa 
revolver and fired on these people. Four of them fell bleed- 
ing and wounded, but the others caught hold of his revolver 
and him. The train stopped and he was removed along with 
the wounded out of the train. The train again started to- 
wards Paris but it was moving so slow [ly] that it took us 
more than 12 hours to reach Paris—normally it being a 
journey of 2} hours. Arriving at Paris we saw the women 
drivers had taken the place of men drivers who had been 
called up for mobilization. On reaching my place in Paris, 
I bought a morning paper wherein I read that both the 
Germans had been condemned to be shot. 


People were talking [ of ] strategy and f 
many and looking at the maps, but all of the: 
very much terrified. There was a young man: selling : 
an effigy of William, Emperor of Germany, attac Ys 
elastic string of rubber—William La Cochon (Will 
Swine). People were buying this in great numt 
people looked sad and terrified. There was also a goc 
of movement of people called up, passing through 4 
buying shoes and carrying them on their shoulders, si 
Government had no shoes to give them. Although on 
there were so many million pairs in stock for the army, 
actually there was no stock with the French Governmer 
In French Parliament there were many questions and a 
mission was set up to enquire into the matter, to visit n 
magazines to find out if the Government had ‘stocks. In 
order to show to the commission that the Government had 
stocks, they collected shoes of various sizes, including thos 
of children and ladies. The members of the commis: 
were bribed and the commission certified that the Gov 
ment had stocks. But there was a lot of howling th: 
Government was cheating the people, and that they wer 
prepared for the war. They had deceived the nation. i 
-There were very few taxis available. A Frenc 
was looking for a taxi. He asked one taxi driver, | 
and still another but all were engaged. One of 1 
drivers asked him where he wanted to go. He sai id 
Berlin !’’ This aroused spirit—was considered an saeane 
word in the gloomy mood cast by war—and the t 
made his services available to him. The whole crow ) 
plauded. People felt greatly encouraged. by this hu 
remark. In the evening I again went to Boul 
found all the coffee shops and. theatres humm ng with 
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unusual movement of people, everybody enquiring if the 
Germans were coming. How they were coming. If they 
came how they would fight them. Whether Belgium would 
resist Germany or not. Everywhere there was talk about 
the war. The crowds dispersed much later than usual. 
There was hunger for news and excitement all round. 
Everybody [was] asking others—what was happening, and 
what would happen. 


On the second day also same scenes were witnessed : the 
groups of recruits going about, singing French national song; 
full of enthusiasm they were while singing national song. 
There was no exception in joining that chorus; it was spon- 
taneous. Especially the Belgians used to collectin dela 
concorde, the biggest square in Paris. On [one] side of 
this square is river Siene and ministerial buildings on the 
other—Champs Elysees, the most beautiful avenue in the 
world, was also located there. France had many provinces; 
[among] them were also Alsace and Lorraine. They were 
shown in that avenue by divisions and Alsace and Lorraine 
were covered with black cloth, because Germany had taken 
them from France in the war of [1870-71]. French boys and 
girls used to be taught in schools that France could never be 
happy unless it took back these provinces from Germany. 
It was near these statutes that biggest crowds were seen. 
Love of the integrity of their country and inspiration of 
taking these provinces was manifest on the faces of crowds. 


A most powerful paper called L’Homme Libre (Free- 
man), published by Clemenceau? (The Lion of France) was 
engaged in criticising the Government. It was exposing to 
the people of France that the French Government had 
criminally neglected the preparation for war, that there was 
much fraud, dishonesty, slavishness, want of patriotism to 
be seen among those in power in France. But the other 
papers did not criticise so harshly and were busy in exciting 
French people for war, exhorting them to join French Army, 
and were talking for most part of their redemption of the 
two lost provinces, Alsace and Lorraine. There were 
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expectations every moment of Belgium being attacked by 
the Germans who had given an ultimatum to Belgium asking 
her to open the passage for German Army just for passing 
through Belgium for reaching France. But England and 
France were both pressing upon Belgium to resist German 
armies, promising to send help without delay, which actually 
was never done. 


Poor Belgium started resisting, suffered horribly, but by 
expedience her spirit was kept up to goon resisting. The 
French and the English played tricks every now and then.’ 
A French would goto Belgian armies and tell them that 
French armies were on their way to Belgium and they need 
have no fears. These armies would crush German forces. 
[The] English also played similar tricks to make Belgians go 
on resisting, but neither the French northe English forces 
came to their rescue. This expediency was adopted by the 
French and the English to gain time and complete prepara- 
tions at the cost of destruction and complete annihilation 
of Belgium. The same_ story was repeated in the last war 
in the case of Poland. Belgium’s destruction furnished 
British propaganda machinery a good material for putting 
false tales of German forces’ barbarities and savageness, of 
German troops killing mercilessly this small nation. Horri- 
ble tales of killing of children, cutting their hands, roasting 
them alive, were being spread in the air and in the papers 
sent round the world. After the war was over Lord Pon- 

-sonby in his book Falsehood in Wartime showed how all these 
false news were spread, and later on the British Premier also 
confessed about these false news. 


Soon after the declaration of war German taubes (aero- 
planes looking live doves) began to appear over Paris, which 
frightened the population very much. They used to appear 
every evening, they threw some bombs. One evening there 
appeared over Gare St. Lazare a paper of tremendous size, 
attached to which was a sand bag. It was coming down 
nearthe Gare St. Lazare. People from different parts of 
Paris were running in that direction. My curiosity had also 
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taken me to that place. It contained a message from the 
German Commander, addressed to Paris people saying that, 
““You should feel happy that your all troubles will soon be 
over, that what is missing in Paris due to mismanagement of 
French authorities will be made available to you in abun- 
dance by the German authorities who are very near France 
and will soon be entering it.”” For the first time when the 
taubes appeared the papers wrote and the authorities anno- 
unced that this was the first and the last time and they would 
take precautions and won't allow them to reach France 
again, but the taubes came for three consecutive days every 
afternoon. The taubes came as if from the clouds. The 
people of Paris and the Government got terrified. The 
Government thought of shifting the capital from Paris to 
Bordeaux. Seeing this the whole population of Paris was 
trying to get.out of the town. One could see day and night 
streets full of people with their luggage just looking for an 
occasion to leave the place. They were leaving by goods, 
trains, trains for animals, and were paying any price to be 
ableto quit the capital. On the fourth day the French 
Parliament had a special train which took all the member of 
the Parliament, Senators and Deputies to Bordeaux. That 
very morning I met Mr. Louget (a member of French 
Parliament). He asked me if I wanted to leave the town, I 
could just bring a small suitcase and accompany him in the 
special train. I profitted by the offer, took a few things 
which I put in a small suitcase and reached Bordeaux along 
with the Parliamentary people. 


On the second and third day of appearing taubes over 
Paris, there was so much looting of shops in Paris. People 
wrote on shops and houses that they were [their] sole pro- 
prietors. Those shops where the Germans had any share 
were not spared at all. Goondas took advantage of this loot 
and robbed many shops. On the fourth day the police 
moved and controlled the situation by rounding up 2000 
mischief-mongers. Before leaving for Bordeaux I again 
met the person who was four days back selling ‘‘William La 
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Cochon” and asked him why he was not selling his toy. 
‘‘Have you finished them?” I asked. He said, ‘“‘No, we 
are all brothers, the Germans are as good as the French.” 
This change was due to fear of the Germans coming to Paris 
soon. Most of the people in crowds said, ‘‘We are lost, 
France is doomed to suffer.” The Government had by 
then rounded up and sent to concentration camps all the 
Germans living in France at that time. 


In a restaurant I witnessed an interesting incident. A 
Persian boy was sitting with a French girl drinking © 
champange, and having laughs and gaily (sic) talk. There 
happened to be an old man (French) sitting there, whose all 
sons had been called up and he could not stand this sight. 
He went to the couple and began beating the Persian boy, 
crying and shouting simultaneously that this boy was a 
German spy, or else he could not behave in shameful 
manner. In the distress hour of France he was drinking and 
indulging in merry-making. If he was a friend of France, he 
should join the French army, otherwise he was enemy of 
France. This shouting brought the police, and although the 
Persian boy complained to the policeman that the old man 
Was aggressor, the policeman took the boy jaway with him. 
This shows the sentiments of the French people at that time. 
Foreigners in France were looked upon with doubt and sus- 
picion. I said to the boy that it was natural for any French- 
man to be irritated at this sight, when they were threatened 
of loss of freedom. The Persian boy argued that he had 
come to France for studies, he had been spending his money 
in France, that he was in no way obliged to France, and that 
France having benefitted by his stay there monetarily should 
have an obligation to him. 


After reaching Bordeaux I saw a cannon being put on 
St. Andrew’s Church. This was being done with a dual 
purpose. One was to defend the church from aerial bom- 
bardment and the other was that the Germans would per- 
haps not bombard this place considering it sacred and the 
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French army would be allowed to operate the cannon freely 

and unhampered. This action of tre French army frighten- 

ed the people in Bordeaux. They began asking each other, 

“‘Are the Germans coming to Bordeaux?” In the crowd was 

a French youngman looking very much like a German. He 

had a watch with a gold chain. Goondas were making the 

fullest advantage of the disturbed conditions. He asked the 

crowd, ‘‘Look we are lost. Here is a German.” On hearing 

this all people leapt on him and the goonda immediately 

took the watch along with the chain and left. The crowd 
gave that young man a good beating. The poor fellow lost 
one eye. With great difficulty the police rescued him from 
the wrath of the crowd, who would have killed him other- 
wise. Such occurrences were very common those days. Next 
morning I went to the railway station to buy an English 
paper. I bought Daily Mail and New York Herald Tribune. 
While I was reading the papers, I happened to notice a 
French girl with her mother looking curiously at the paper, 
trying to read them, but as she did not know English she 
could not make out anything and thought that they must be 
German papers. When I finished reading the papers, I put 
them under my arm and was going to move from that place 
when that girl snatched the papers from under my arm and 
cried out that I was a German spy and had German papers 
with me. I caught hold of the girl and snatched back from 
her my papers by force. I called her a burglar, robbing my 
papers, which she had no right to do. This brought a police- 
man on the scene, to whom the girl said that I wasa 
German spy, andthat I had German papers with me. I 
asked the policeman to arrest the girl for robbing me of my 
papers. The policeman too did not know English and asked 
me about those papers. He saw the papers but could not 
make out anything. I insisted upon the girl being arrested 
andtaken to police station where I would have my case 
decided. I told the policeman that the papers were in 
English language. He thought that I was an Englishman 
and apologised and asked me not to take ill the girl’s beha- 
viour. ‘‘Englishmen”, he said, ‘‘are our best friends”. This 
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was the psychco [logical] effect of war on the French 
people. 


With the shifting of the Government to Bordeaux, the 
important newspapers of Paris also shifted to Bordeaux. 
‘‘Freeman’”’ paper was banned as it was criticising ~the 
Government. He gave his papers a new name, L’Honime 
Enchaine, (the man in chain) and restarted publishing it. He, 


however, did not stop criticising the Government pelicy — 


strongly. The Government in their bulletins were giving 
false news and he was exposing the Government all the time. 
In their bulletins the Government never mentioned having 
lost any town or territory to Germay; they mentioned it 
only when they had retaken it. We used to meet often and 
had long talks with each other about future administration, 
post-war period and war. 


In Bordeaux |[ received a telegram from a friend of 
mine, a Brazilian, Dr. Janeen Muller, telling me that he had 
reserved a cabin on board the ship bound for Rio de Janeiro 
and that the ship would touch Lego* in Spain and Lisbon 
in Portugal, giving dates when the ship would be calling at 
these ports and asking me to catch it either at Lego or at 
Lisbon, according to my convenience. This friend of mine 
left Paris on the second day of taubes appearing. It was 
very difficult to take any luggage as the trains were crowded. 
ed. He had a good deal of luggage. So we played a trick. 
He pretended ¢s not knowing French andI acted as his 
interpreter. Itold the French authorities that his presence 
in Londen was urgently needed in connection with the war. 
The French authorities at that time wanted to please and 
oblige every Englishman as they were in need of their help 
in the war, and considering that Dr. Janeen was an English- 
man and that his presence in London must be in connection 
with taking certain important decisions connected with the 
war, they allowed him to take his luggage alongwith him. ~ 


On receiving the telegram, I left for Spain and went to 
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San Sebastian and there I went to see the Persian Ambassa- 
dor in France, as all foreign diplomats in Paris had shifted 
to San Sebastian. The Persian Ambassador was a friend cf 
mine. From there I travelled by Paris-Lisbon Express but 
something went wrong with the engine on the way and we 
reached Portugal 7 hours late. On reaching Lisbon, I 
learnt that the ship I was to take had left half an hour 
[earlier]. I had to stop at Lisbon to wait_there and to see 
what could be done. 


While we were travelling in Paris-Lisbon Express and 
were near Portugal frontier, a Spaniard, who was sitting in 
the same compartment in which I was, asked me, ‘‘Do you 
know why the train was going so slow?’ Without waiting 
for my reply he said that Portugal was so small that if the 
train moved fast the train would fall into sea! 


In Lisbon I knew some people who had come from 
Paris. A friend of mine there introduced me to amember 
of Parliament in Portugal—De Souza. I asked him what was 
the policy of Portugal in war. In reply I was told that 
Portugal’s policy was dictated by England. He added what- 
ever England asked Portugal to do, she would do so and was, 
in fact, obliged to do so. After a few days I learnt that a 
French ship was in the harbour, bound for South America. 
This ship was known by the name of Lutetia, the biggest 
passenger ship the French had at that time. Just for 
curiousity sake I went on board. It was full of people, some 
very rich families were travelling on deck because they were 
anxious to get back to their countries. There I met a large 
number of people who were known to me either in Switzer- 
land or Paris, most of them students, who insisted on my 
accompanying them to see their countries and the continent. 
Some were from Chile, Argentine, Mexico, etc. So much 
was their pressure that I resolved to travel with them and 
sent a messenger to my hotel with a note to bring my 
luggage from there, and gave him money to settle my 
account. The young students did not allow me to go back 
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lest I did not return. I asked him also to bring two bags full 
of fresh fruit including 500 lemons. I bought my ticket on 
board the ship. 


After leaving Lisbon the first port we touched was 
Dakar. From Dakar onwards we had to go for days and 
nights together without seeing any island or land. At night 
the lights were soon put off to avoid being seen by any 
German ship which might attack. Dance was prohibited by 
the captain whose son had died just in the beginning of the 
war. People would sit together, talk of war; they thought 
there was practically no danger of any attack on sea. The 
first ship we came across was a Dutch boat...3? and had a 
talk with the commandant. This made most of the ladies 
frightened. They thought the officers were Germans. They 
might sink [their] ship, or make them prisoners, [this] was 
their fear. Inthe latter case they would throw themselves 
into sea rather than becoming German prisoners. It was, 
however, all a fear without reason. The officers only wanted 
food articles of which they were short of and in exchange 
they offered certain things, if our ship needed them. Our 
commandant agreed to the exchange and these officers went 
back to their ship and the danger was over. From here 
onwards the sea was rough and most of the people were 
feeling sea sick [ness]. The steward profitted [by] the 
occasion and sold lemons at a very high price—6 or 7 francs 
a lemon, lemons being considered the best remedy for sea 
sickness. Some people paid that exhorbitant price but all 
were complaining of the prohibitive price that the steward 
was charging. I went to the steward and asked him not to 
charge such a high price, that by doing so he was behaving 
like acriminal. He did not attach any weight to my repri- 
mand. Thereupon, I threatened him and asked him that if 
he did not stop selling lemons at such a high price and that 
if he did not sell lemons at 1 or 2 francs I would distribute 
lemons free among the sick people. He did not take me 
seriously. I began distributing lemons free and on seeing 
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this the steward came running to me and begged me not to 
spoil his trade. He agreed to my conditions but before I 
stopped distributing lemons, I had distributed half of my 


stock free. 


We were reaching near rocks, when towards evening we 
saw two ships, one on the right and the other on the left; the 
one on the right was nearer, though both were still ata 
good distance. We could not make out their nationality. 
The ship on the right side had its lights on. The other some- 
times had her lights on and sometimes off. The commandant 
decided to approach the right one. As we reached nearer, 
signals were exchanged and we found that it was a Dutch 
ship. From them we learnt that the ship on our left side was 
a German ship. 


This caused a great terror on board the ship and all 
women were terrified. The speed of our ship was increased 
to enable us to escape from the German ship. As a result 
we reached Rio de Janeiro five hours earlier than the 
normal time fixed for the arrival of the ship. 
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tee’, an ‘Indian Volunteer corps’ ‘Provincial Government of 
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Earl strickland, an English noble spying for Germany. He 
helped Pillai out o India and to get education and contacts in 
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Benito Mussolini ; b. 1883 ; Italian Prime Minister, 1922-1943; 
d. 1945. 

Lev Davidovich Trotsky, b. 1879 ; Russian revolutionary ; one 
of the leaders of Russian Bolshevik Revolution, 1917 ; expelled 
from the Communist Party in 1927 and deported in 1929 ; author 
Of Revolution Betraycd, 1937 3d. 1940. 


B. 1884 ; Indian revolutionary ; went to Oxford in 1905 ; reached 
U.S.A. in 1911 and founded the Ghadr party for the liberation 
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1909 for the first time an Indian, S.P. Sinha, as the Member of 
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Giuseppe Motta, b. 1871 ; Swiss jurist and politician ; leader of 
the Conservative Catholic party, 1895-1911 ; member of Natio- 
nal Council, 1899 and Federal Council, 1911 ; President of Con- 
federation, 1915, 1920, 1927, 1932, 1937 ; d. 1940. 
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until his forced abdication in 1918; d. 1941. 


Alfred Charles William Harmsworth Northcliffe, b. 1865; 
British newspaper proprietor, founded The Daily Mail (1896), 
The Daily Mirror (1903) ; proprietor of the Observer, 1905-11 ; 
owned the Times 1908 to 1922; became a viscount in 1917; 
through the influence which his newspapers exerted, North- 
cliffe took an important part in the war, 1914-18 ; and in 1918 


was appointed to have charge of propaganda in foreign countries; 
d. 1922. 


B. 1865; King of Great Britain from 1910-36 ; visited India 


where ceremonial darbar was held at Delhi in December 1911 ; 
d. 1936. 
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He died in 1930, 


Sardarsingh Raoji Rana ;b. in the late sixties of the 19th cen- 
tury ; belonged to the princely family of Morvi in Kathiawar ; 
arrived in London in 1898; associated with Shyamji Krishna 
Verma and India House ; kept in internment by the French 


Government in Martinique during World War I; returned to 
India after 1947. 


Joseph Caillaux, b. 1863; member of Chamber of Deputies 1898; 
Minister of Finance 1899-1902, 1906-09 ; Premier of France 1911 
again Minister of Finance 1913-14 ; advocated policy of making 
peace with Germany during world war I; d. 1944. 


On 16 March 1914 the second Mme Caillaux shot dead the 
editor of the newspaper Figaro for publishing private letters dis- 
creditable to her husband and supplied by the first Mme Caillaux; 
the assassin was acquitted at her trial. 


George Clemenceau, b. 1841 ; French Statesman ; known as ‘the 
tiger’ ; Pime Minister of France 1906-09, 1917-20; led France 


through critical days of World War I ; headed French delegation 
to Peace Conference at Versailles, 1919 ; d. 1929. 


Clemenceau renamed his paper L’ Homme Libre as L’ Homme 
Enchaine after the imposition of wartime censorship in 1914. 
Perhaps the reference is to Vigo in Spain. 


A few words not deciphered. 


In South America 


Rio de Janeiro is the most beautiful place in the world. 
Nature and human hand have done everything to make it 
look loveliest. Lloyd George! was very fond of this place. It 


was from here that King George learnt Kar Yoka (name of : 


a dance) and introduced it in England. 


Rio de Janeiro, literally meaning river in January, got 
this name [from one] who discovered it in January and 
thought that it was situated ona river. Infact, is was sea 
going into the land. 


As you approach Rio de Janeiro you see a hill—a bare 
hill—called Sugar Loaf. There you also see an air train 
going on a thick chord. Standing on the hill you can see a 
strip of islands, numbering 712. Brazil is full of hills, 
mountains, waterfalls, forests, the water of the ccean is very 


clear and the sands there are also aggreable to see. The city . 


is equipped [with] modern conveniences. 


On arrival there I went to Dr. Janeen with whom I was 
to stay as his guest. On the following morning, while I was 
stillin bed, the Chief of Police, Dr. Leal, appeared and 
asken Dr. Janeen if he had a guest and that he wanted to 
arrest him. On being asked why he wanted to arrest me, 
the Chief of Police replied that the British had asked him to 
arrest this person and hand him over to them. Dr. Janeen 
said that he would not allow anyone to arrest [me], that I 
was known to him for a number of years, that I was very 
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widely known in Europe and respected by well known 
people there, and it was there that he had formed friendship 
with me. He also said that Brazil was an independent country 
and could not hand over a political refugee to other nations, 
that he would fight the case against him if he had the 
courage to touch me. In the face of this emphatic [answer] 
the Chief of Police gave up the idea of arresting me. After 
a few days 1 met many of my old friends made in Europe. 
Among them was Senator Muniz Freire and Senator Nilo 
Pecanha,* later President of Brazil. They had become my 
friends in Switzerland. In the very first week, I had the 
chance of meeting Jose Bezerra, Governor of Pernambuco, 
who shortly afterwards became Minister of Agriculture. On 
coming to know that I knew many influential people in Brazil, 
the British thereafter never [tried] to have me arrested. 


When I arrived in Brazil, there was an al] powerful 
man, generally known as a President-maker, Pinheiro 
Machadu® (a general). At that time Marshall Hermes Da 
Fonseca‘ was President of Brazil. He was of short stature. 
For about 26 years Pinheiro Machadu had been selecting 
Presidents for Brazil though he himself was never a President; 
he was the man who was, in effect, ruling Brazil. He could 
make anybody whom he liked President of Brazil*. There 
is an interesting story behind Marshall Hermes Da Fonseca 
becoming the President of Brazil. His predecessor died 
before completing his tenure of office. One day Pinheiro 
Machadu was walking in Rio de Janeiro and it came to his 
head that he would make him President who met him first. 
Marshall Hermes De Fonseca met him and he made him 
President. There was lot of criticism in Brazilian press. 
The new President did not possess any qualifications to be 
head of Brazil administration. He was a duffer. All foolish 
acts in those days were attributed to him. 


Once somebody brought for him a stick with a golden 
knob. The stick was longer. He called a carpenter and 
asked him to cut a part of itto match the stick to his 
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thinner end, when he cried, ‘‘Don’t cut it from this side. The 
stick is all right from this end but it is longer at the other 
end”, and [he] had the stick cut from the golden knob end. 
thereby losing its golden knob. People felt offended on his 
becoming President. They took it a national insult. They 
said he was not an elected President but was installed there 
by one man—the President-maker. There was lot of resent- 
ment and criticism in the press. 
Six months after my arrival in Brazil the Carnival festi- 
.valcame. This festival is celebrated all over Brazil with 
the greatest enthusiasm and no where on the earth it is cele- 
brated with so much joy, enthusiasm and pomp and show. 
This festival is, in fact. so dear to Brazilians that all the year 
round they think of this festival. They make preparations 
for it, set aside money to spend on that occasion, buy new 
clothes and masks which [they] put on their faces. They take 
out processions. There are variety shows. Songs are sung. 
People in reality go mad. From the beginning of year pawn 
shops make so much money in two or three months that 
there is no need for them to do anything for the rest of the 
year. Dramas are played criticising the Government. There 
is real democratic spirit in this festival, high and low mix 
freely, talk to each other, joke with each other and have fun 
together. There is equality alt round. Women also take 
part in this festival side by side with men! 


Once a Japanese ship embarked at Rio de Janeiro at 
the time of Carnival festival. When the Japanese came 
ashore the Brazilians encircled them, played all sorts of fun 
with them, put masks on their faces. When the Japanese 
returned, one of them, while writing the story of his voyage, 
wrote about Brazil that they had lived for two days in the 


country of mad men! 


Once a person got his teeth extracted so that he could 
not be recognized in the days of festival. 


An atmosphere of revolt existed those days against one 
man’s authority. They exhibited this by creating image of 
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the President-maker and showing the President and other 
high officals bowing to him. There were speeches against 
him in Parliament. He was, however, fearless and never 
tried to suppress propaganda against him. He was not 
afraid of anybody and allowed people to criticise him. The 
entire press was against him. They appealed to the people 
saying, ‘‘Was there no true Brazilian who could deliver 
Brazil from the clutches of this man?” A young man, impres- 
sed by these appeals, killed him*®. ; 


Immediately after his death, the attitude of the press 
underwent a complete change. It declared the young man 
assassin, and the young man was condemned to imprison- 
ment for life The name of the young man was Manso De 
Paivae. Inthe prison, however, he used to receive big help 


from some unknown people. He received comfort, food, 
presents, etc. 


Brazil had so many things in common with India that it 
gave me a feeling that I was in India. The climate was 
very much like that in India, the fruits were the same; 
plants, which are peculiar to India, are found there 
in abundance—there you get mangoes, bananas, 
oranges, cheku, sugar-cane, water-melons, melons, ginger, 
pomegranates; also you see big pipal trees, which are not 
seen in any other American country, This similarity is expla- 
ined by the fact that the Portuguese, who discovered India a 
year earlier also discovered Brazil. On finding so much 
similarity in climate they took seeds and plants from India 
and transplanted them in Brazil where they flourished. 


The members of Parliament in Brazil and other South 
American countries made good money by raising loans for 
their countries—loans were readily available from European 
countries because of big possibilities of development of 
these countries. Loans were raised for roads, bridges, rail- 
ways and industrial purposes but were generally consumed 
by political people in leading gay life. In repayment of loans 
and interest thereon the people had to be subjectedto severe 
taxation. Many times people thought that South American 
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countries would be ruined by the unscrupulous manner in 
which loans were being granted to them. South American 
countries made enormous profits during the two world wars 
and repaid all the loans and have now become creditor 
countries. They have purchased many gigantic industrial 


concerns and railways which were previously owned by the 
Britishers. 


Rio de Janeiro is one of the healthiest towns : its streets 
are straight and wide. No new construction is permitted in 
old streets unless the builder is prepared to leave a portion of 
his land to make the street wide. The streets in this way 
are gradually being drawn back and widended. Houses are 
very well built, beautiful designs are seen everywhere and 
there is good arrangement for drainage. Rio de Janeiro, 
although situated on sea, is free from mosquitoes. The 
Health Department periodically gets every building disinl- 
fected. At [one] time there existed menace of yellow fever, 
but for 18 years [that] I lived in Brazil, only two cases of 
yellow fever were reported. Malaria menace has been 
adequately and satisfactorily combated and it has practically — 


been rooted out. They used Blue Methyl asa medicine to 
cure malaria cases. 


Rockefeller Missions? did a good work in improving 
the hygienic conditions in Brazil, and Brazilians showed 


great interest and enthusiasm in profiting by their advice and 
experience. 


The Brazilians have improved quality of cotton grown 
in Brazil. This work was started when I was there and the 
campaign is still going on. In Brazil are also found cotton 
trees, and they are metno where in the world. Some of 
these trees, if they are still there, must be 140 years old and 
must be giving cotton even now. Egyptian Khaki cotton 
seeds have also produced good results in Brazil. 


Brazil is the biggest country in South America, with big 
future prospects, having huge deposits of various kinds of 
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minerals, mountains of manganese, situated near the banks 
of rivcr of Plate, there are copper and iron mines, crystals, 
diamonds, gold, silver, bauxite, almost all mineral products 
of great value are available in Brazil.* Only they are yet to 
be fully exploited, a very small portion has been dealt with 
so far. 


The number of the Indians in Brazil is not very great, 
there may be some 300 or a little more in the whole of 
Brazil. Among them are some Sindhi merchants who do 
their business on instalment system like the Jews, but the 
majority of the Indians are Punjabis who work as labourers 
for the most part on railway lines which are being continu- 
ally extended in different parts of the country. They do 
generally the job of cutting jungles, big trees out of which 
sleepers are drawn for the railway lines; this work is gene- 
tally done in the very zones where the railway lines have to 
pass through. It is a very hard work and this work is very 
difficult for the people of nationalities other than the 
Portuguese and the Punjabis. 


While I was there, through propaganda in Indian press, 
some 300 Gujaratis of weak constitution went over to 
Brazil. But on arrival there they were ina very critical 
situation because physically they were unable to do the job 
which the Punjabis did. They tried but they could not work 
for more than 14 hours, while the others worked from 8 
to 10 hours a day and they earned naturally very little 
according to what they had done. In the end they were 
discharged and were allowed no more work. In this miser- 
able plight they returned to Sao Paulo, the most industria- 
lised town in Brazil. There are many factories there, but 
these Gujaratis were unable to work even in factories be- 
cause of their physical weakness. There in Brazil is one 
Mr. Khairuddin whosé name is known to all Indians and 
who helps every Indian who goes there. These Gujaratis 
went to him, and he told them to do the lightest work of 
taking some fruits and vegetables in small baskets and selling 
in the market or outside the market to earn their living. 


“a 
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But even in this job they showed little interest because some 
of them had studied engineering and were not able to sell 
vegetables and fruits. Khairuddin then collected funds from 
all the Punjabis, his own contribution being the maximum, 
and sent some of them back to India and some to other coun- 
tries where they had possibilities of doing some work. Some 
of them went to the Island of Trinity? which was not very 
far. Afew of them settled and found Gujarati brethren 
already established there, and some others went over to 
England and found some work on arriving there. Among 
them was a very patriotic fellow, Patil, known almost to all 


the people in England. 


The difficulties for Indians in Brazil were due to the 
British policy, this I had the occasion to discover. At the time 
of my arrival there, Brazil had vast portions of fertile land 
available for cultivation and the facilities offered by the 
Brazilian Government to agriculturists in Brazil were very 
great; so much so that according to Brazilian law agricultu- 
ral immigrants with their families were given all their travel- 
ling expenses from the place of departure to Brazil and 
on their arrival they were guests of the Government; they 
were shown on the map the lands in all Brazilian states with 
the description of climates, qualities of land, productive 
capacity. People could select whichever place they wanted 
to see; they were taken there at Government expense; if 
they did not like one place, they were taken to another till 
they found a suitable place. Then the Government would 
build house for their living and furnished them with imple- 
ments of agriculture and seeds till such time they could get 
out of the land their agricultural products. The Government 
gave them work to be done near their farms for which they 
were paid and that payment guaranteed them living. Of 
course, when the agricultural products gave the immigrants 
enough means of living independently, they started paying 
a certain amount per year for the house and Jand, and after 
some five or six years, in some case 10 years, these immigrants 
became proprietors of the house and the land. The land grew 
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in value because. it became proper and fit for agriculture. 
Some people made enough money by poultry and breeding 
of animals, and by growing vegetables which they sent to 
urban areas for sale; but there were some who preferred to 
sell their property and with the funds [thus raised] establi- 
shed themselves as merchants. 


Seeing all this I approached the authorities for the 
settlement of some Punjabis. I discovered the difficulties 
which the Indians met. The then Minister of Agriculture, 
Jose Bezerra, was a great friend of mine because his son 
had been my pupil ‘in Switzerland at Luzon. He wrote a 
word. to the Secretary asking him to create every facility 
for the Indians, to show them the best lands available and if 
he had any difficulty he should let him know which he him- 
self would try to remove. With this recommendation I went 
to the Secretary, but the Secretary told me that it was nearly 
impossible for him to give lands to the Indians, and for this 
he gave the reason that according to law those immigrants 
who had their families with them could be given lands. He 
insisted that the best thing would be to find [for] them 
highly paying jobs on agricultural work which he could at 
once get for them saying after all what they wanted was. 
money. I told him that I could get from the Minister per- 
mission that they[be allowed] to keep land on the clear 
understanding of bringing their families within three years, 
[and asked] what objection he could havethen. He again 
insisted with tears in his eyes that although the Minister 
could give orders what pleased him, but in his opinion the 
best thing was to send them on highly paid jobs and not to 
insist on getting land for cultivation. Iasked him to wait a 
little, [I] went to the Minister, brought. his written. order/ 
instructions to the effect that if the Indian immigrants signed 
adocument promising to bring their families within three 
years they must be given the lands they want [ed], and that 
the Secretary should help in finding suitable lands for them. 
Treturned to the Secretary with this order but in spite of 
this he persisted and begged, “For God’s sake, do not 
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compel me in getting lands for the Indians. Of course, the 
responsibility is of the Minister after written instructions 
in the matter, but Ministers change and I would be blamed 
for not following the law to the letter by the new coming 
Minister.”’ Seeing all this I again spoke to the Minister and 
told him how with tears in his eyes his Secretary was doing 
his best to avoid what I wanted to be done. The Minister 
was a frank and straight-forward person, and as he was my 
friend he said, ‘‘Do you see how our people are working 
[in] the interest of foreign governments. I know the 
Ministers change but the staff remains the same and this staff 
is in the service of foreigners who pay them and they try to 
serve their interests. You may understand that it is the 
British instruction not to let Indians settle in Brazil. If I 
insisted and used my force [with] my Secretary and every-. 
body the land will be given to the Indians, but be sure 
when lam out of the ministry, they will create difficulties 
for these people and they shall be compelled to give up 
lands. Things areas they are but not as I should like them 
to be.”’ 


In Brazil I arranged to form a society of Indians so that 
they could meet from time to time and get known to each 
other, hear speeches of their duty towards their country, 
collect subscriptions to help new-comers in their difficulties 
and send some funds to the revolutionary society in Cali- 
fornia.!° In this manner I [imparted] in them love for their 
country and prepared them for fight for the freedom of their 
country when the call came, because they lived in a free land 
and especially in Brazil where there were no race distinctions. 
All the time I was Brazil, I was trying to get favourable 
conditions for Indians there because I thought Indians could 
with benefit settle down in Brazil. 


While I was there a special mission from Japan arrived 
there to study possibilities of Japanese emigration to Brazil. 
The head of the mission Mr. Hono met me in Rio de 
Janeiro and asked meas to which place I could recom- 
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mend as the most suitable for Japanese emigration. As he 
explained to me that the mission was composed of a doctor 
a mineral engineer, a specialist in recognising the qualities 
of land for agriculture and an economist and some other 
assistants and technicians and experts on agricultural 
problems, I advised him that with such a staff they must see 
what climate would suit their countrymen and after seeing 
the qualities of land they could select a place after examina- 
tion of the different points of view—health, capacity ofland, 
what products they wanted the most. He agreed with me, 
and asked me to give him a special recommendation to the 
Governor of Para, Dr. Dionysio Benstes, who was a great 
friend of mine. I complied with his request and after a 
short time the Japanese went to see him, and he gave them 
a big concession of lands, as a result of which one finds 
today a very prosperous Japanese colony in the state of 
Para. Behind the history of this colony there [are] some 
facts which need special mention. Dr. Dionysio Benstes 
was a senator at Rio de Janeiro and when appointed 
Governor of Para, he had a long talk with me before leav- 
ing for the North. He explained the situation of Para state 
to me, payment to the Government employees in that state 
was in arrears for the last six or seven months. There was 
not a single rice mill, and he did not know what to do in 
such a difficult situation. He wanted my opinion about 
that. I said money could be had only from where it was 
available. It could be had from America, from England or 
France but he must be careful in allowing foreign interest 
to enter his country. He mentioned to me that America 
was asking for concessions in that state. When asked, he 
said it was Mr. Henry Ford! who wanted to have rubber 
plantations in that state because the land there was most 
appropriate for such plantations. He promised to bring any 
amount of money and to give work to millions of people if 
they desired to work. Naturally that could help the state a 
Jot. I advised him to give those concessions, but at the same 
time [he should] give similar concessions to the Japanese 
because the Japanese would be watching and would not 
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allow the Americans to encroach upon the liberty of Brazil, 
and the same thing will be done by the Americans against 
the Japanese. By double concessions he could make Brazil 
safe and his state prosperous. He agreed with me and 
accordingly a concession to Henry Ford, and a special con- 
cessionto Furukawa, the «greatest Japanese industrialist, 
were given in that state. At the end of the First World War 
all the Japanese immigrants had made Para quite self-suffi- 
cient in rice, and a few years later the state had a surplus 
of 330 tons of rice to export to other states through the 
Japanese organised labour. Onthe other Mr. Ford left no 
man in the state unemployed. Dispensaries were opened 
by Ford and the Japanese for the people of the state. Nice 
roads were made. The only condition which Ford had made 
for workers was that no man who drank alcohol could work 
on his farms, so the Brazilians who did not get jobs were 
only those who could not do without alcoholic drinks. 


The background for the Japanese selecting the State of 
Para was for two reasons. One was to provide cotton to the 
Japanese textile industry which had beaten in price(s) all 
other countries of the world. The Japanese were afraid of 
not being able to get raw materials which they were getting 
from India, Egypt and other countries for this could be clos- 
ed to them at any moment by their opponents. So Furuka- 
wa, the great textile industrialist, had thought of a plan of 
having all the cotton they needed to be planted by the 
Japanese in Brazil, and in case Brazil made laws against 
export of cotton to Japan, there was a further plan of erect- 
ing factories in Brazil itself and manufacturing of cloth on 
the spot. Japan was sending immigrants to Brazil regularly 
and systematically; Government had allotted a number of 
ships for this purpose. These immigrants were accompanied 
by doctors, teachers for the childern of immigrants, com- 
mercial advisers, agricultural specialists, and before leaving 
Japan they were made to sign a document wherein they 
agreed not to return to Japan for the purpose of re-settling 
but they could come to pay visits to relatives. They were 
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told that their motherland could not support the numbers 
in Japan, but they could always expect protection from the 
Japanese Government. In Brazil the Japanese immigrants 
became the prominent factors in the market. For instance, 
vegetable and fruit markets in Sao Paulo, the biggest markets 
in Brazil, passed into their hands within 5 years. I saw their 
plans work very well. The emigrants got settled near the 
railway stations between Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo: 
They had their own trucks which carried their products to 
the market. They began to sell cheaper than everybody 
else; they improved the quality by scientific methods; better 
quality for cheaper price made them soon masters of market 
which was earlier in the hands of Italians and Portuguese. 
The Italians and Portuguese seeing the market pass out of 
their hands, began to molest the Japanese upon which the 
Japanese Government intervened and pressed the Brazilian 
authorities to protect the lives and commerce of the Japan- 
ese. Asaresult the supremacy of the Japanese became a 
permanent feature. 


Unfortunately for the Japanese after the last revolution 
in Brazil, a new constitution’? was framed for the country 
which was completed after I had left Brazil for Europe... 
The American diplomats, (who) could not tolerate Japanese 
influence and entrance in any part of America and especially 
in Brazil, spent huge sums in making the Constituent Assem- 
bly frame laws accoring to which only. a [fixed] percent [age] 
of the existing number of a nationality could come into 
Brazil every year. The name of the Japanese was not men- 
tioned therein, but this clause was made only to stop the 
Japanese emigration. According to this ratio, 6 Indians 
could go to Brazil. But the Japanese diplomats, even after 
passing of that law, managed with the Governor of Mato 
Grosso, a big state in Brazil, to bring that number of Japan- 
ese which could come during the 10 years to come at one 
time and this for the special needs of that state. The 
Japanese selected Amazon where people can live on cultiva- 
tion for millions of years; the area is also full of mines [of] 
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all sorts of minerals. 


While I was in Brazil there took place two revolutions!® 
in which I also participated. My contribution to these 
revolutions was in helping the progressive party by propa- 
ganda for raising armies, offering shelter and protection to 
revolutionaries and in preparing spirit of the youth for 
revolution. In appreciation of my contribution to progres- 
sive cause I was requested to secure citizenship of Brazil 
which I did. 


While in Brazil I visited other North American countries. 
I was in touch with the Ghadar Party in U.S.A. They used 
to seek advice. Bhai Rattan Singh’, Teja Singh’® and many 
members of the Ghadar Party developed a tendency for 
communism, although they remained true to the cause of 
their mother country. 


Bhagat Singh’* tried his level best to contact me through; 


correspondence. Students going abroad for studies were 
charged to trace me and contact me. One such student 
named Amar Chand son of Madho Ram, a Punjabi living in 
U.S.A. and member of the Ghadar Party, was also charged 
with this task. He enquired of his father if he knew any- 
thing about me. His father replied he could send any 
message to [me] but could not give him my address. Thus 
I got the first letter from Bhagat Singh. Bhagat Singh wrote 
to me to come back to India and to continue the unfinished 
work here and that he would be by my side; also he wrote 
me that the country was ripe for revolutionary struggle and 
sent me cuttings from papers showing that questions were 
asked in Assembly about my whereabouts; and [in case] the 
Government arrested me on my return to India and started 
any case against me, the Government’s reply was that I was 
free to return to India and that no case would be started 
against me. I wrote him back that it would be better if he 
came here and this would afford him an opportunity to 
study how revolutionary movements were organised in other 
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countries. Bhagat Singh, in his letters, informed of the for- 
mation of Naujawan Bharat Sabha’’ and their activities. 
I received from him only a few letters. Then I read in 
London Times about Bhagat Singh’s arrest and the bomb 
episode in the Assembly. Bhagat Singh was also in touch 
with Rash Behari Bose1l® who wrote to him to get in touch 
with Ajit Singh and get military training by joining him 
abroad. Even the Japanese Government wanted reliable 
Indians, Bose added, and that if he came here he could 
arrange for his military training and this would help him 
when the next war broke out which was expected in another 
4to 5 years. All arrangements-had been completed and 
passport for Bhagat Singh had been obtained when the 
whole plan was upset by irresponsible remark by one of his 
party members to the effect that Bhagat Singh was afraid of 
arrest, that was why the job of throwing bomb in the Ass- 
embly had been entrusted to one Ram Saran Das” although 
Bhagat Singh was the fittest person to doit. It was too much 
to offend the bravery of Bhagat Singh and he decided to do 
himself. 


When Bhagat Singh was under trial Pandit Motilal 
Nehru?”® asked him if there was [any] desire of Bhagat Singh, 
and he replied [his] only desire was to meet [his] uncle, 
Ajit Singh. Motilal was very sorry for Bhagat Singh’s 
arrest and he remarked to a friend that if he had known that 
Bhagat Singh was capable of accomplishing any hazardous 
task for the sake of country he would [have] tried at the time 
of the bomb episode to see that Bhagat Singh [was] able to 
make good his escape. Through newspaper reports I kept 
on getting news about Bhagat Singh’s trial and later his 
execution. 
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He had served as federal Vice-President; took over the executive 
in 1909-10 when the President died; he had also been Foreign 
Minister. j 

A gaucho spokesman in Rio de Janeiro, Pinheiro Machadu 
‘acted as political broker and King-maker. He stayed in the 
capital, at the centre of political web, vetting possible candidates 
for the federal presidency, watching Over gaucho interests, and 
exercising more than any republican politician that moderating 
role, the function of grand cacique, previously carried out by the 
Emperor.” Peter Flynn: Brazil: a Political Analysis, London, 
1978, pp. 41-42. 


President of Brazil, 1910-14; he was an unimpressive president. 


Clemenceau, the French statesman, visiting Brazil, remarked 
that it was governed by one man, Pinheiro Machadu. 


He was killed in 1915. 


John Davison Rockefeller (1839-1937) established the ‘‘Rockefel- 
ler Institute for Medical Research” and the ‘‘Rockefeller Foun- 
dation” for medical education and the control of certain 
diseases. 


Brazil's exceptionally good fortune in possessing almost inexhaus- 
tible raw-material such as dyewoods, sugar, gold, diamonds, 
minerals, rubber and coffee has often been expressed in a common 
proverb, ‘‘Gedis a Brazilian’. Quoted in Brazil since 1964 by 
Georges-Andre Fiechter (Macmillan, London, 1975) p. 1. 

The reference is to the island of Trinidad in the Caribean Sea. 


Ghadar party of Lala Har Dayal started in the U.S.A. in 1913. 


B. 1863; American automobile manufacturer, organiser and 
President, Ford Motor Co. (1903-1919, 1943-1945) world’s 
largest manufacturer of automobiles ; d. 1947. 


The new constitution of 1934 gave the central government in 
Brazil greater powers. . 


During the period known generally as ‘‘old republic’’, 1899-1930, 
the landed aristocracy in the Provinces dominated the political 
life in Brazil. The ‘‘tenentes’’ movement in 1922 (rebellion of 
junior officers of somewhat romantic kind) marks the first step 
of importance taken by the bourgeoisie towards gaining political 
power. Later the system of government introduced by Getulio 
Vargas when he became temporary President in 1930 marked the 
end ofthe exclusive hegemony of the landed proprietors. But 


‘there was no real participation by the people. His provisional 


presidency lasted until 1934, when Vargas was elected constituti- 
onal President. In 1937, before the end of his constitutional 
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term, he staged a coup and converted himself into a dictator. 


B. 1880; revolutionary ; member of the Hindustan Ghadar Party; 
started English monthly Independent Hindustan in San Francisco 
in 1920. 

B. 1901 ;a member of the Ghadar Party ; Member, Punjab 
Legislative Assembly, 1937-46 ; Member, Lok Sabha, 1971. 


B. 1907 ; Ajit Singh’s nephew ; a revolutionary ; member of the 
Hindustan Republican Association; joined the Kirti Kisan Party; 
founded Naujawan Bharat Sabha; participated in the anti-Simon 
agitation ; shot down Saunders, Assistant Superintendent Police 
in 1928; threw bomb in the Assembly; hanged on March 23, 1931. 


The Sabha was founded in 1924. Some of the founding members 
were : Bhagat Singh, Bhagwati Charan, Sukh Dev, Chhabil Dass, 
Ram Chandra, Ganpat Rai, Yash Pal, Jai Dev and Jaswant 
Singh. The Sabha aimed at achieving complete independence 
by all possible means. Later their goal was changed to the esta- 
blishment of an Independent Socialist Republic of peasants and 
workers of India by all possible means-Interview with Comrade 
Ram Chandra, one of the founders of Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
On May 6, 1978. 


B. 1880 ; revolutionary ; involved in the Lahore conspiracy case 
(1914) ; worked for Indian independence in Japan ; founded 
Indian Independence League in Japan in 1924; formed National 
Army in the second World War; d. 1945. , 


Belonged to Kapurthala ; revolutionary ; close to revolutionaries 
of Punjab and Bengal from 1907 onwards. 


B. 1861 ; brilliant and leading advocate, Allahabad High Court; 
in 1907 he presided over a Provincial Conference of the Moderate 
politicians at Allahabad ; joined politics during World War J; 
in 1919 launched a new daily paper The Independent ; president of 
the Amritsar Congress Session 1919 ; d. 1931. 


In Europe Again 


From Brazil I came to Paris in 1952'. I stayed there 
for about two years and revived my old contacts and estab- 
lished new ones. From here I went to Switzerland. Syed 
Zia-ud-din was there for reasons of health. In Paris I met 
Madame Cama; Shyamji Krishan was not there. She had 
her face distorted. When I went to see her, she wanted to 
know my name before coming out to meet me. When she 
came to know that it was I who wanted to see her, she came 
out immediately. From her I came to know as to how 
some Indians had threatened her while alone at pistol points 
to [make ker] part with her money. Shealso related to me 
how she [had] suffered during the war. While in Paris I ment 
Dr. Sir Mohd. Iqbal.* 


From Switzerland I went to Berlin, where I met Sub- 
hash Chandra* who had come to Berlin for the first time. 
He met me in the house of Pillai. I went there to watch and 
study how Germany was being administered, how uplift of 
masses was being done, how the full employment scheme 
was progressing, how social welfare of masses was going on, 
how the Jews were being annihilated and how enemies were 
being got rid off. The Germans believed in their race 
superiority. They were preparing for the war, and thought 
that this time they would be able to conquer the whole world. 
Boycott of the Jews was complete. I stayed in Germany 
for three years. From here I went to Switzerland where I 
stayed for two years. In Switzerland I was in touch with 
many diplomats and members of the League of Nations. 
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[The] Germans were proud. Pillai wrote to Hitler‘ 
asking him that India was waiting to know whether he stil! 
adhered to his opinion expressed as an author, or that now 
that he was a statesman in power he had changed his ideas 
towards India. Hitler did not reply, but sent his Secretary 
to Pillai. The Secretary said that the Fueherer was very 
sympathetic towards India and the Indians. In the absence 
of a reply to the first letter, Pillai wrote a second letter. All 
sorts of courtesy was shown to him. He was taken free to 
hotels, dances, cinemas but no reply was sent tohim. He 
wrote another letter saying if he did not get reply his coun- 
trymen would take it that Hitler did not hold the same 
opinion about India which he had expressed in Mein Kampf. 
His insistence to have a reply cost him his life. No reply 
came, but some young Nazi gave poor [Pillai] a belabouring 
in Berlin, as a result of which he fell ill and later died. 


From Switzerland I went to Italy—Naples. Here in Naples 
I came in contact with the German Consul-General. He had 
been to India. I had a talk with him about the Indians helping 
them in the coming war if they could [give] them arms etc. The 
help was to be in the shape of creating a rebellion in India, 
thereby thwarting the British effort to raise armies from India 
and use her armies against Germany in the war, as also to 
free India from British yoke which would indirectly help 
Germany in winning war. He worte to his Government 
explaining to them my plans, and suggesting the desirability 
of creating connections right now which would be useful 
and helpful when war broke out. Two persons from Berlin 
were sent to meet me and it was arranged that we should 
communicate with each other through a Director ofa 
German news agency in Rome. They enquired of me names 
of some other persons who could be helpful in this respect, 
and I suggested to them the name of Mr. Mohd, Iqbal 
Shaidai.6 Von Hentig?, who was in Afghanistan during the 
war of 1914-18 was sent to him. I also gave them names of 
persons in America whom they could contact with advantage. 
Nothing definite, however, resulted from talks and negotia- 
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tions because the Germans were too proud and confident of 
their victory in the coming war. 


I was in Naples when the Second World War broke out. 
I used to broadcast over the radio in Hindustani and also in 
Persian, and these broadcasts were directed to India and 
Persia. I remained in Naples till Italy entered the war. 
Then I went to Rome. In Naples the University authorities 
asked me to become professor of Persian, and this I did. To 
start with, there wasno oneto speak in Hindustani and 
I undertook this work, but later when others who could speak 
came, I shifted this responsibility to them. It helped me to 
transmit my code phrases to the people in Amercia and in 
India. In ItalyI had formed a Friends of India Society in 
which Mussolini and the King® were much interested. Grey? 
was the President of the Society. He was also the President 
of the Fascist Parliament. I was Vice-President and Mohd. 
Iqbal Shaidai was the General Secretary. Prominent Indians 
made speeches at the meetings of this Society. Nambiar't 
from Berlin and Bose also visited this society. Bose, how- 
ever, could not speak as he was unwell. This society was 
formed to be used asa foundation of permanent relations 
between India and Italy—cultural, commercial, political. We 
used to explain situation in India and that the British were 
[ruining] India. 


While in Naples I heard some one speak on radio ina 
language which contained some words of Hindustani, Sanskrit 
etc. On enquiry I cameto know he was Padre Silva, a 
Goanese. He used to speak from Rome. I went there, as 
as I was desirous of getting hold of some radio to speak to 
India. I asked him the reason for his speaking in Hind- 
ustani. He replied they wanted to favour him and also allot 
time to Pope to speak to India and [he] was doing on his 
behalf. On return I made my desire known to the Principal 
of Naples College, where I was a Professor of Persian. He 
wrote to the Radio department to engage some capable 
man who [could] speak Hindustani fluently. They wrote 
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back that they would be glad to engage him if he knew 
someone who could speak Hindustani fluently, and I availed 
myself of this opportunity. Ihad to go to Rome to make 
speeches and I found it inconvenient. So arrangement was 
made to relay my speeches from Naples. It was done on 
the occasion of Hitler’s visit to Naples when the entire 
European press was present there. I used to speak in 
Hindustani and Persian. I suggested that dramas should 
be staged every week both in Hindustani and Persian. My 
tadio speeches and dramas helped in mobilising for us 
soliders for Azad Hind Fauj. These speeches were heard by 
Indian soliders in Africa. Some Indian soliders approached 
the Germans and requested them to take them over to Europe 
for the purpose of forming Azad Hind Fauj. They wanted 
to take them to Berlin but they (Indian soldiers) said that 
they would [go] to Rome from [where] Sardar Ajit Singh 
used to speak on radio. These soldiers brought British 
secret codes with them. 


Later on Shaidai. was expelled from Switzerland and 
he too joined me. Prior to this Shaidai had been expelled 
from France, and it was done under a subterfuge. The 
Afghan Consul-General had said that his life was in danger 
So long as Shaidai was there, and that Shaidai was a Fascist. 
Itwas 1935. From Switzerland he was expelled during 
the war. When he asked the authorities as to why he was 
being expelled from Switzerland, he was told that he could 
not stay there. Thereupon he engaged a lawyer to fight 
his case. The lawyer was informed by. the authorities that 
Shaidai was a dangerous communist and a fast friend of 
Nicole, head of Communists in Switzerland. His defence 
counsel on getting this information from the authorities got 
enraged and there was exchange of hot words between him 
and Shaidai. Shaidai told him that he had no connections 
whatsoever with Nicole. Then the counsel asked him why 
he wanted to stay in Switzerland, and he replied [this was] 
for reasons of health. He thereupon was examined by 
doctors who reported that he was enjoying a perfect health, 
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and thus Shaidai had to leave Switzerland. But before 
leaving he wrote to Germany and Italy if he could come to 
these countries and stay there. Italian reply reached him 
first and he left for Italy. It is this Shaidai who used to 
speak from Himalaya Radio, a radio in India House in 
Rome. 


When the first batch of Indian prisoners arrived in 
Italy, Shaidai and myself went to meet them and tried to 
have their complaints redressed. We asked them not to 
waste their time as prisoners, but start learning to read and 
write as most of them were illiterate. We appointed a 
teacher to teach them Hindustani, and the result was that 
in few weeks they were able to read and write—in fact with 
their own hands they wrote letters home. We also appoin- 
ted a colonel, named Tabasani, to give them military train- 
ing. It was from that moment that we had the idea of 
forming Azad Hind Fauj but it took us some time before we 
could [give] practical shape to our plan. For this purpose 
Mohd. Iqbal Shaidai had to fly to North Africa, where 
there were big concentration camps of Indian prisoners. 
He visited all these camps, made speeches there, 
collected these people, explained to them what their 
duty was that it was incumbent on them to fight for 
the liberty of their own country. At first very few people 
responded to the call but later a large number of them 
presented themselves, and he returned full of hopes saying 
that there were thousand of people ready to join the national 
army. My broadcasts in Hindustani directed towards these 
soldiers were also helpful inthis behalf. It was decided to 
hurry up their removal to the continent and the big camp of 
Avesano, the biggest in Europe during the last war, was 
chosen for Indian prisoners of war. Shaidai and myself used 
to visit this camp twice a week to see these people, to make 
speeches and to ask them to make speeches. Enthusiasm 
among them was increasing every day. More than 10,000 
insisting to be trained and be sent to serve their country. 
Here we started giving them training. German and Italian 


officers were appointed, each one of them specialised in his 
own branch, special uniforms were made for them, and a 
free India flag was flying on their barracks. They showed 
much enthusiasm in getting military training. When asked 
to learn parachute operations almost all of them offered 
themselves, but it was impossible to take them all. About 
180 soldiers were chosen to be given this training and they 
were taken to a place where they could practice throwing 
themselves from the air, and they did this with such courage 
and enthusiasm that the German and the Italian officers 
showed great admiration for their spirit and courage. When 
Bose came to Rome from India this was already in existence 
and he was glad to see it. On his arrival in Berlin he also 
thought of organising an army there. In the beginning he 
had great difficulties as he told me on his second visit to 
Rome. He said that with much effort and much work he 
could only raise an army of some 25 soldiers, and asked me 
how did we succeed to enlist so many. TI said he should not 
feel discouraged. We had the facility of speaking Hindustani 
to Punjabis, this is the language which most of these soldiers 
understood and as he could speak Hindustani pretty well he 
would soon be able to win overa large number of them. 
When he met me again he had become optimistic and 
informed me that he had been successful in organising one 
battalion. Later when Mussolini was arrested!*, the Germans 
transferred Indian prisoners from Italy. Our treaty with 
Italy was that these Indian soldiers would only fight against 
the British on Indian soil and nowhere else.- The Italians 
honoured the treaty but when these prisoners were taken over 
by Germany on the downfall and arrest of Mussolini they 
did not honour the treaty and there was trouble. 


I left Rome in 1943 when Marshal Badogilo'4 became 
head of the Italian Government. He wanted me to speak on 
the radio againt Mussolini. But I refused to do so. Then he 
asked me to speak against Fascism and this I agrred to do. 
Even in my talks against Fascism, I used to twist the talk to 
enable me to speak against the English whom I used to 
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‘describe as the worst Fascists. Marshal Badoglio did not 

approve of it. It wasin August 1943 that I gave my last 
‘ “alk over radio, and (then) I stopped it. I was in Riccione 
~ when Marshal Badoglio surrendered!®. On getting this news 
I hurried to cross over to German zone to avoid falling in 
- the hands of the British. I took a train to Boulogne but the 

‘train did not reach Boulogne and I had to walk some 16 
.'miles to reach Boulogne. There I saw the Germans disarming 


the Italian armies. From there I went to Venice where the . 


’ Government had been transferred. I returned to Rome 
“when-Mussolini was rescued by Hitler and installed as head 
’ of the Italian Government!*, Fromhere I again went to 
Venice where I remained for about 8 or 9 months and then 
‘I went to Milan. 


It was in Milan, after the war was over, on May 2nd 
that I was arrested. Mohd. Iqbal Shaidai was, however, 
able to escape. I was sent to an Italian camp where I 
remained for about two weeks. There the military guards 

. used to tell me that I would be shot for my broadcasts 

_ against the British, When Itold them that I did not care 
for my life, and was prepared to face any danger, they asked 
_me why wasI somuch against the British. I replied they 
were fascists who had been fighting the war under the cloak 

_of preserving civilisation but who were keeping a great part 
of humanity under slavery. 


These British guards had the impression that India was 
now free, and that there was no ground for me to be against 
the British. They thought the Viceroy in India was only a 
constitutional head Jike the king. But when I told them 
that it was not so.and that the Viceroy in India could veto 
the decision of the legislature and disregard the advice of 
his council, they felt surprised and said that: it was a news 
-forthem. I told them that it [was] false propaganda that 
- was being carried on, and, in fact, India was still a ‘slave 
country. | 
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‘When I was arrested I was told by Major Fielding, who 
arrested me that I would be taken to the Governor, an 
. American Military officer, but it did not happen. I was 
brought to a British camp, although I protested that my 
-health could not stand life in a concentration camp. I showed 
-him medicines. and doctor’s advice. In the camp health 
became worse and I was much pulled down. It was a closed 
camp. . 


_ From here I was moved alongwith certain high Italian 
officials to an open camp, another British camp. On rea- 
ching there we came to know that all of us could not be 
kept there due.to shortage of accommodation. So we were 
taken to an American camp. The Commandant of the 
camp, an American. military officer, had a chat with me on 
the very first. day of my arrival there. I said I was very 
glad that I was in-an American camp; the Americans were 
lovers Of liberty and that I was also a victim of being lover 
of my country and a fighter for its liberty. This impressed 
the Commandant. After a few days, one morning the 
Commandant came to me and asked meto get ready to 
leave with him. I collected my luggage and left the camp 


_ with him in his car. On reaching a city he left me there and 


said that I was free and could go anywhere I liked. I went 
to a hotel to take meals and to stay there for the day, as the 
train I wanted to catch was to leave in the evening. Leaving 
me there the Commandant returned to the camp.. On 
reaching he found that the British had telephoned him that 
they were coming to take me away. The Britishers reached 
the camp with a lorry, and the Commandant brought them 
to the hotel where he had left me. When they came I was 
taking my lunch and (they) took me back. The Commandant 
had ‘seen the papers with me and he asked me to destroy 


' these papers, they might bring trouble to me, but I did not 
‘act on his advice. These papers contained information- 


about my bitterness against the British and my activities 
against them. It happened that these papers brought 
trouble to me wher (ever) I went whilein detention. 
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The food in the first camp in Milan where I was arrested 
was hopeless and very meagre. The Mayor of Milan was 
also in the same camp and my misfortune was alleviated to 
some extent by his hospitality. He used to share his food 
with me since he was getting his food from his house. The 
doctors in that camp were not in possession of any medicines 
barring purgatives. 


From the Amercian camp I was taken to another camp. 
On arrival there I was taken to the office, and all my luggage 
was searched and the entire luggage was taken possession 
[of ] by the authorities after giving mea regular receipt. A 
Jew boy who had taken charge of my papers took out my 
radio speeches and began reading them. He found reference 
therein about President Roosevelt!” and his being a descen- 
dant of Spaniard Jews, he thought that the material was 
against the Jews. This was alsoan American camp. Here 
I stayed only fora day. Next day I was taken to another 
camp, some 90 miles north of a British internee camp. 
First night they made me sleep on the ground in a cell, and 
later Iwas taken to another cell where the greater part of 
the people were foreigners — Germans and Yugoslavs. 
After a few days [E.M.] Grey, the President of the Friends of 
India Society, was brought there as a prisoner. On recognising 
me he said that the President and the Vice-President of the 
Friends of India Society were both there ; they could open a 
session and make speeches. It was said anddone. The 
prisoners were glad to hear our speeches and afterwards we 
used to hold two or three meetings every week where speec- 
hes about India and Italy were delivered, their old relations 
cultural and others. It was very interesting to note how the 
British in Italy were showing sympathy towards Fascists and 


enmity towards Communists. There inthe camp I came 
across a newspaper wherein I read news about India beco- 
ming afree land. I wrote a letter to Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’ and enquired if it was true, that all Indians should 
march hand inhand, and that he and Mr. Jinnah!” should 
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march together wishing good luck to Bharat Mata. 


I wrote a letter to the Commandant and enquired who 
was in possession of my boxes, because I wanted to take out 
some books and clothes. I stated that Major Fielding had 
taken keys of my boxes. The Commandant never replied 
[to] my letter. Here in this camp there was a canteen from 
where fresh fruits, food articles and live olive as also maga- 
zines and newspapers could be bought. I stayed in this 
camp for 50 days and here my health improved : I enjoyed 
my stay here. 


Just before my removal from this camp an Indian lady, 
Sita Devi, was brought there. On coming to know that I 
was there, she sent me a word saying that she would like to 
talk to me. Immediately on receipt of her message I applied 
for permission to meet her, and this I secured. I met her, 
and she complained to me of loneliness. I introduced her 
to Miss Mathews who used to be my secretary once in India 
House and to a princess. whom alsoI knew. Mussolini’s 
wife was incharge of the kitchen especially for the sick : 
people, and I requested her to take special care of Sita Devi. 
From this camp I was removed to another camp ina old 
prison of Rome called the Prison Sam Michael. It was 
dark. During the day there was not enough light to read, 
nor did they allow lamps to he burnt in the night except for 
a moment or so. The air was filthy; all that I had gained 
in my health in the last camp was lost in two days. As I was 
feeling unwell, the doctor incharge removed me to infernery, 
Here there was more light. Here Icould read books which 
I borrowed from my companions there. I was very much 
interested in reading Star Rover by Jack Landon. There 
was no fresh air, only once a week that too for five minutes 
only, we were taken in open air where wecculd walk. No 
pencil or paper could be kept by the prisoners. There was 
a person in the infernery who was suffering very badly asa 
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result of the beating he had received in the prison. Before 
coming here he had spent one month in hospital, but he was 
still badly suffering. 


On August 3, Capt. Mitchell of the Indian Security 
Department came to me and asked me to get ready to leave 
by aeroplane and that I should not keep much luggage. 
I asked him where I was going to. He said, ‘‘Probably to 
India”. But whenI reached my destination, I discovered 
that I had been brought to Frankfurt—a place in Germany. 
We stopped there for two days and I was a prisoner kept by | 
an American regiment. There were two Indians with me, 
Gora Dey and. Purnand Ghosh. They were kept in different 
cells; the prison door was closed but the doors of cells were 
left open, so we could communicate with one another at 
night. There was an American negro soldier in one of 
these cells. As a colleague he showed much sympathy, 
offered some packets of cigarettes to all of us, which are the 
most valuable things in Germany. As I did not smoke, 
these cigarettes helped me to get different things in exchange 
which I was badly in need of. In return for these cigarettes 
1 got a blanket and a belt... On Sth August a plane from 
Paris came to Frankfurt which took us to Bremen. Here, 
too, we were kept by the American army but not in prison 
cells, and the food was very excellent, and we got a few 
books from the army people to read. On the 6th August we 
were taken by a lorry to Bad Salzuflen which was the head- 


quarter of the Indian Security Department, where we on our ~ 


arrival learnt that Nambiar was on the upper storey of the 
building in front of the office along with two other Indians. 
Col. Degula was the head of the Indian Security Force; 
Major Gill and Capt. Warren were his assistants. They 
spoke tome, ‘‘You have seen the world but [now] you have 
fallen in our hands. We think you are not satisfied with 
what has happened”. ‘‘Where is Shaidai?” Capt. Warren 
asked me. I replied, I did not know where he was butI 
would be thankful to him if he could give me some news 
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about him. He replied that Shaidai was in “ihete hands but 


he could not tell where he was. My papers, money, watches, 


etc., were taken over by them. When asked to give a 


receipt for the articles, Major Gill said that there was no 


need of giving receipt. Articles were put.in envelopes on - 


which the name of the owner was written. This over, I was 


removed to a concentration camp whereI met some 20 or. 
22 Indians. I met Prof. Tara Chand Roy, Dr, Dhawan, : 


Dr. Ahuja, Mr. Sen, Dr. Bannerjee, etc. Also, there were 
in that camp soldiers of Azad Hind Fauj. They were removed 
from there on the very day I arrived there, and I was told 
by the authorities that they were being taken to India. Here 


I fell ill, and was removed to infernery and some days later 
was removed to the Central Military Hospital. Here I . 
remained till the 28th. When I. was better, 1 was brought — 


back to the camp but on 17th October I was removed to 
Herford prison. This was a special prison designed to con- 
tain young boys. I was given a small cell, closed all the 
time, but in the afternoon, for half an hour, I was allowed 


to take a walk in the compound. The young boys there saw 


that I had no shoes, and [they] prepared (procured?) a pair_: 


for me which saw me through all the time I was in Germany. 


Here the climate was cold, and I requested to the Comman- © 
dant to transfer me to some warm place as I could not stand — 
cold but never did I get a reply. One day Col. Degula paid ° 


me a Visit here. He was. accompanied by a eaptain. He 
introduced me to the captain in these words, ‘‘Here is a man 


who has been a traitor since 1907.” I said I was proud of © 
being called a traitor as explained by Lord Cecil, while ' 
addressing to the Bishop of France, to be a man who did not” 


serve British interests. I have never done such a mean thing 
and shall never do it in my life. I asked Col Degula if, my 


health being bad and the climate of this place being unsui-' 
table to me, he would do ‘something to have me removed to © 


a warmer place; to this he said, ‘‘You are complaining about 


suffering !’’ I asked him to have me removed to some 


hospital. Without giving any reply Col. Degula and his 
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companion left me, although I called him to stop andI _ 
asked fora reply. From that day onwards for the most part 
I was ill in Germany and lying in hospitals, separated from 
my countrymen. An Indian named Gupta from Belgaum, a: 
nice young man, was brought to the military hospital where 
I was. We were in the same room and could talk to each 
other. He used to talk of his kids, whom he always remem- 
bered. He was later removed to a civil hospital, and some 
days later I heard the sad news of his death. 


By this time I was a little better, and was sent back to 
the camp. All of a sudden the British soldiers came to take 
me to the military hospital. There I was escorted to a room 
where an English and a German doctors were sitting. They 
- informed me that I was going to India and, therefore, it was 

essential that I be thoroughly examined. Iwas glad to hear’ 
the news but was suspicious of their intentions. A few hours 
later [ was taken to X-ray department, examined by a doctor, 
who told me [that] on the right apex I had a sort of cataract 
which he thought was tuberculosis. This was a trick to send 
me to T.B. barracks, knowing that I was not suffering from 
tuberculosis, but they wanted me to contract this disease in 
this way. I was removed there and my bed was placed bet- 
ween two patients suffering very badly, always coughing, one 
of them spitting blood which displeased mea lot. There I 
was served no milk, and I complained to the doctor about 
this, but the doctor said that even the worst patients were | 
denied milk, how I could have it. Orders were that I should 
always keep myself in bed; not to walk or to move. Seeing 
it was too dangerous to be always in bed between badly 
suffering T.B. patients, I resolved to go out and pass days 
in Open air, only coming to barracks for meals. This was 
the way I thought I might escape contagion, but at nights I 
was forced to be between these two patients. After a few. 
‘days I wrote a letter tothe doctor incharge to let me have 
milk as all Indians in the camp were getting it, and I had 
been deprived of even one litre which I used to get in 
the camp. Ifthis was not possible, I be sent back to the 
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camp where I would undergo the treatment prescribed for 
me. The chief doctor replied that it was impossible to serve 
me milk, nor was it possible for him to send me back to the 
camp; but he was proposing to place me in the list of persons 
who were unfit to remain in this hospital, and he showed me 
the list wherein I saw my name. I said that the camp doctor 
had already found me unfit to remain in the camp and the 
same was verified by the British military doctor, but I was - 
still being kept detained. A few days later I met the British 
medical incharge of that hospital who had seen me and had 
agreed that my stay there was prejudicial to my health, and 
asked him if he could recommend my being sent back to the 
camp or my being permitted to get milk. He said there was 
milk shortage in the hospital and he could not help in getting 
me sent back to the camp. So I hadto stay where I was 
with meagre food and worst atmosphere. While there Prof. 
Tara Chand Roy and Karta Ram managed twice or thrice to 
come to the hospital and paid me visits. On pretexts they 
were able to come tothe hospital, one pretending to suffer 
from teeth trouble and the. other ear [ache], because in the 
camp there were neither dentists nor specialists in ear diseases. 
This, however, did not please the authorities as I noticed 
one day when Col. Srinagesh*® came to pay mea visit ° 
along with Major Warren and the British Medical Officer of 
the hospital. Major Warren remarked in an ironical way - 
that some Indians used to see me_ here, and that I was soon © 
going to be removed to civil hospital, which was expected to 
be much better than the one I was in. He said besides 
110,000 liras of mine had been sent to England for conver- 
sion into sterling pounds and perhaps into German “marks, 
ifI hadto stay in Germany. Col. Nagesh also said that 
my troubles would be over, once I was removed to a civil 
hospital. Saying this they left me. After that day whenever 
a car passed near the hospital bearing the name of Indian 
Military Mission, people came running to me to inform me 
to get ready to leave because there was a car which had 
come to take me away. But this took a long time before I 
was taken away from there. When I came back to the camp 
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I was given among other things my silver watch. I enquired 
of my gold watch and back came the reply they did not 
know anything about it. Even the machinery of my silver 
watch had been replaced. This complaint I made to Major 
Warren, and he promised to look into the matter, and to 
institute an enquiry, but I never came to know the result of | 
his enquiry. At this I sent a written complaint, but the 
reply came after I had reached England and this too because 
I had insisted in my reminders for a reply. 


While in hospital I was in touch with many German 
scientists, industrialists, doctors, etc., they used to make _ spe- 
eches. My reason in establishing contacts with them was that 
these people could prove helpful in the industries which India 
needed the most, and had asked capable technicians who 
could help in the installation of new plants and manufacture 
of articles of the first quality and had met very many of 
them capable of organising industrial enterprises successfully 
and with marvellous results, as they had been incharge of 
German industry, in their own spheres. There were techni- 
cians of textile industry, of textile machinery manufacturing, 
manufacturers of colours and chemicals, drugs and medicines. 
[I made contacts with these persons] with a view, on my 
arrival in India if it happened some day, to having these 
competent men brought here one day for various industries, 
including electrical and radio accessories and starting indus- 
tries here with Indian capital and help in the progress of 
our country. If the Indian industrialists or the Indian 
Government want such people, I am in a position to write to 
them and get them here. They would very willingly come 
to India and do this useful work. 


From the military hospital they took me to Bethel- 
Bielefeld. Here, too, they sent me to T.B. Hospital. On exami 
nation the doctor incharge asked me why I was there, saying 
that this was a place for T.B. patients and not for those who 
were healthy. ‘‘Do you want to contract tuberculosis”, said 
the doctor. ‘‘It is not such a thing which should be coveted by 
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any person.”” On my narrating to him the whole story, he 
sympathised with me and sent me to ordinary patients’ 
department. 


From here I was sent to Hull by a steamer and Dr. 
Dhawan accompanied me as far as the steamer. I wanted 
him to accompany me to London, but he was not allowed to 
accompany me. There at the steamer my health became bad 
and Dr. Dhawan gave me an injection and it had its instan- 
taneous effect and I was practically all right. During the 
journey also I [had] attacks and Dr. Dhawan had left with 
me .two injections to be used in such contingency, but the 
doctor on the steamer refused to give me the injection. 
There on the ship was an Indian doctor named Farouqi. 
Dr. Farouqi also tried to impress upon the English doctor the 
desirability of my getting injection, which was a tried remedy 
in case of such attacks. But the English doctor thought that 
there was no need for me to take any medicine, and that I 
would be all right soon and that the attack was short lived. 
Upon this Dr. Farougi had a wordy duel with the English 
doctor, and later the English doctor apologised for his mis- 
behaviour with Dr. Farougi. Second time [when] I had 
[the] attack the English doctor procrastinated in giving me 
the injection, and wanted to give me some medicine. 


When our ship touched Hull there came a representative 
from the Indian High Commissioner’s Office, named Jawan 
Bakhat. Hecame from India House. As soon as he met 
me [he informed me] that he had taken up quarters for me 
at Hull as there was no place in London. But I insisted that 
I would go to London as I knew there was place for me. 
From the ship I was removed toa hospital since I was ill 
and very weak. During the day I did not get anything to 
eat. In the evening the food brought to me was very bad 
in taste. At 10 p.m. I had another attack. The doctor was 
sent for and he took a_long time tocome. He too did not 
give me injection. Before doing so he said he would examine 
my blood and urine. I gavethe copies of reports of my” 
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examination at Bethel Bielefeld, which were quite recent, 
but he said he would carry out the examination himself. | 
asked him [since he] could not give me injection, [if he] 


could send me some glucose. After a pretty long time a 


nurse came with something which did not taste like glucose. 
When I asked her what it was, she said she was not prepared 
to tell what it was, but that I must take it under doctor’s 
instructions. But I asked her to take it back or else I would 
throw it at her face. In the morning too I did not take the 
food brought to me. 


Luckily from London the Workers’ Association had sent 
Sardar Niranjan Singh and Mr. Patel. They were able to 
locate my whereabouts in Hull [after] great search and diffi- 
culty. They had come there to fetch me because, they said, 
people in London were eagerly looking forward to meet me. 
I asked them if they could get me some fruits and milk. This 
they did. An Indian, who was living in Hull, came to know 
of my presence there in the hospital and he brought fruits 
forme. Jawan Bakhat still insisted that I could not go to 
London because there was acute shortage of accommodation. 
But Niranjan Singh and Patel in his presence on the phone 
arranged accommodation for me in London. This quietened 
Jawan Bakhat. This behaviour of Jawan Bakhat in London 
won for him since that day a nickname Kam Bakhat or Bad 
Bakhat. 


Even in London Jawan Bakhat created difficulties. A 
meeting was to be held in Gurudwara to give reception to 
Indian patriots. I might mention that in my company had 
also come some prominent Indians detained in Germany, 
who had taken part against the British in the war. These 
Indian patriots were to be honoured. Jawan Bakhat said this 
meeting could not take place because among Indian patriots 
there were Hindus and Muslims also. Even Gurudwara 
management had not raised any such objection and were 
eager to honour all the patriots irrespective of creed or 
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religion. He also told me that I should not participate in 
any meeting, nor should I make any speech, and that it was 
Panditji’s?! wish; he also discouraged others from making 
any demonstrations. In spite of this the meeting did take 
place. Next day a big meeting was arranged. The Indians 
from Coventry, Birmingham, Southampton, Yorkshire and 
other places participated. Representatives from India House 
came to mein the hotel, and asked me not to attend any 
meeting and this they said was under instructions from 
Panditji. When asked them to show his instructions, they 
only felt embarrassed but insisted on my non-participation in 
any meeting. Here at this meeting I was presented a purse 
of £100. This amount I distributed among my companions. 
My companions left London after a couple of weeks and 
then I cameto Indian Workers’ Association. Association 
people were very careful about me and kept strict vigilance 
over me lest something [should] be given to me which might 
spoil my health. Three cars were placed at my disposal. 
Sardar Kishen Singh came to London. He used to live some 
90 miles from London and brought his car. He remained 
with me and served me whole heartedly throughout I remain- 
ed in London. Gurudwara authorities also arranged akhand 
path. Another festival was also celebrated and feasts were 
given. 


ITleft London by air on 7th March 1947 and reached 
Karachi on 8th. Warm reception was given to me in 
Karachi, and I was profusely garlanded. A meeting was 
arranged in the Gurudwara. While in Karachi, where I 
stayed for five days, Panditji phoned to me and asked me 
when I was coming to Delhi and 1 promised to come the 
next day but fell ill and was delayed for a day or two. From 
Karachi I came to Delhi where I was received by prominent 
local Congress workers and Panditji’s private secretary. 
Here meetings were arranged where I spoke and the Gury- 
dwara also arranged a huge reception for me. 
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Lausanne; member Swiss National Council, 1932; expelled from 
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Parliament 1941; Chairman Swiss Labour Party, 1944-52. 
Mussolini was dismissed by Victor Emmanuel on 25 July, 1943 
and interned by his successor as Prime Minister, Marshal 
Badoglio, who sought peace with the Allies. 

Marshal Pietro Badoglio; b. 1871; Governor-General of Libya 
1929-33; Chief of the General Staff in 1940; Prime Minister, 
1943-44; in October 1943 he brought Italy into the war against 
Germany; d. 1956. ‘ 

In September 1943 Badoglio signed in Malta document of surren- 
der to the Allies. 

German airborne troops rescued Mussolini from his place of 
detention on 12 September 1943. Hitler then established a 
Fascist administration under Mussolini’s direction in German- 
occupied northern and central Italy. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt; b. 1882; Senator of New York 
State 1910-43; Governor of New York 1929-33; President of U.S. 
1933-1945; d. 1945. 


B. 1889; President of the Indian National Congress 1929, 1936, 
1937, 1946 and 1951-54; Prime Minister of India from 1947 till 
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Mohammed Ali Jinnah; b. 1875; well-known Muslim League 
leader; creator of Pakistan hailed as Qaid-i-Azam (the great 
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Chief of the Indian Army, 1955-57. 


Refers to Jawaharlal Nehru who was affectionately and popu- 
larly called as Panditji. 
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1 
NATURE OF THE CASE OF THE PUNJABEE 


(A part of the speech delivered by Sardar Ajit Singh on 14 
April, 1907 at Lahore at the function organised by Anjuman- 
i-Muhabban-i-Watan to express sympathy with the proprietor 
and editor of the Punjabee.’) - 

The Punjabee is accused of preaching hatred between 
the Indians and the British. One party is of the Indians and 
the other is that of the British. There can be no justice when 
one of the parties; i.e. the British, have themselves become 
the judge. Since the dispute is between the British and the 
Indians justice demands that it should be decided by a third 
party, neither British nor Indian, say, the French—so that 
it may rise above national bias and decide the case-on 
merit. 


2 
AWAKENING OF THE PUNJAB 


(Summary of the speech delivered by Sardar Ajit Singh at 
Rawalpindi on 21 April, 1907) 

After Bengal, now the Punjab is also awake and the 
awakening of the two provinces has a curious similarity. 
Bengal was partitioned on 16 October. For Bengal it is a day 
worthy of remembrance. Similarly in Punjab on 16 April a 
barbaric decree was passed on the Punjabee which, doubt- 
lessly, would prove to be a corner-stone in the independence 
of the Punjab. There is difference of full six months between 
16 October and 16 April. It is all right that ina year we 
have got two national festivals. But, mind that attainment of 
independence is not so easy; it would require hard struggle. 

(At this juncture, on account of the heavy load of 

Spectators, an iron fence anda roof caved in which 

resulted in much confusion and noise. But God be 

thanked there was no loss of life. Sardar Ajit Singh 
continued his speech) 


bad 


It is strange—rather disappointing—that you are so 
greatly disturbed over this small incident. What would your 
condition be when struggle greater than this would come 
your way? Take courage! Advance fearlessly! I am sure that 
the Punjab, the lion of India, would awaken from its slum- 
ber and play a prominent role in the service of the country. 
You send petitions and memorials to the government and 
fold your hands before it. But of what avail is it all? Shame 
on those people who do not abandon the policy of begging. 
You examine the past and present conditions of India. Once 
Lord Clive? expressed the view that in India there were 
many cities before which even London paled into insignifi- 
cance. But where are those cities now? The time has come 
to make good the loss that we have suffered in the past at 
the hands of the aliens. Your chest would burst open if you 
listen to the illegitimate and cruel ways by which the trade 
and industry of India were destroyed. You should infuse 
life into the dead industry of the country. Do not fear any 
opponent, for ultimately truth prevails. We should not 
accept any honorary rank like honorary magistracy at the 
hands of the government. In the Bari Doab the government 
had enhanced the water-tax, but the Jats organised a confe- 
rence at Lahore and boycotted the canal-water. In a like 
manner, whenever required to do, you should get your rights 
from the government on the strength of your unity. In the 
end, the Hindus andthe Muslims are requested to forge 
unity and they should embrace each other with affection. 
[If it is done] the day of India’ political emancipation is not 


far off. 


3 
PRESERVING NATIONAL SPIRIT 
(Speech delivered by Sardar Ajit Singh to the National 


gathering at Surat on the occasion of his coronation on 
18 December, 1907) 


Honourable countrymen : I know it very well that I do 
not in any way deserve the honour that you have bestowed 
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upon me. But in people resides *« od and God is the mani- 
fesattion of people. Therefore, whatever you do I take it 
as if itis from God, and hence dutifully I bow by head in 
acceptance. For me it is not a crown; it is the advance 
money of the price of my head that already belongs to the 
nation. The purchase of the crown was needless. It ought 
to have been offered to some other deserving person. Any- 
way, I sincerely appreciate your love and truthful mind. I 
also believe that you are asking me indirectly that we should 
preserve our brains, for crown cr cap is athing that protects 
the head. In our country chillum? of hookah' is also called a 
cap, meaning thereby that it preserves the burning ember. 
Therefore, we should very vigilantly preserve the national 
fire (spirit) and prevent it from flamming up. Also, cap is 
associated with rifle that preserves strength, and at the time 
of need it facilitates its- use. Thus we should preserve 
national strength with utmost farsightedness so that foreign 
dampness should not produce the effect of lethargy on it, 
and that it is ready for use ontime. The purpose of these 
caps is that our brains, our national spirit and national 
strength should be preserved and used at an appropriate 
time. I hope you all agree. 


4 
PATRIOTISM 


(Speech of Sardar Ajit Singh delivered at Bradlaugh Hall, 
Lahore, on Monday, 9 March, 1908) 


Today, after a long time, I am standing before my 
beloved countrymen to say something. At this time I want 
to speak to you about the release of the lion-hearted leader 
of Bengal, Babu Bipin Chandra Pal.® In India the tradition 
of festivals has been prevalent from time immemorial. It is 
an excellent tradition, for it preserves the life of the nation, 
Maharaja Ram Chander bore hardshipsin jungles and 

‘deserts for twelve years for the sake of upholding a principle 
embedded in obedience to parents. When, after suffering 
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those hardships, he returned to his country, the festival of 
“‘Diwali” came into being to commemorate his home-com- 
ing. Now when Ram Chander’s son, Bipin Chander Pal, (the 
name of Bipin Chander’s- father is Ram Chander) has 
returned after undergoing privations of jail for the sake of 
principles, why should we not celebrate this event? We 
should die to preserve these principles. We do not simply 
respect Bipin Babu, but we respect his pure and selfless 
principles. Ram Chander ji got esteem by obeying his father, 
but Guru Nanak Dev and Puran Bhagat, for the sake of 
principles, did nct care even for the words of their parents. 
Bipin Babu has followed Guru Nanak Dev and Puran 
Bhagat. He antagonised his father, but he did not give up 
the principle. He was determined to serve the country and 
the nation. One who suffers privations for his people really 
deserves respect. We should be with him in his joy and 
sorrow. We have gathered here for the sake of this princi- 
ple. It is a principle’s magnetism that people are attracted 
to a person or a thing. Love of country is patriotism...... 

Now it is to be seen who is a real patriot. For name and 
' fame many péople call themselves patriots.but the true and 
real patriot is one who serves the country without caring for 
praise or recognition. I give you two examples. During the 
Mutiny the magazine in the fort of Delhi was under the 
charge of General Willoughby. When the adversaries 
attacked, the General thought that if the magazine was cap- 
tured by the enemy not even a single British child would be 
spared. Therefore, when he saw no way out, helpless as he 
was, he put the magazine on fire and saved it from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. In alike manner an Indian 
prince, Feroze Shah by name, showed valour for the sake of 
his countrymen during the Mutiny. With only two hundred 
companions he confronted the enemy courageously. When 
his position became critical, his one faithful follower put all 
the magazine on fire resulting in the death of hundreds of 
opposing white men. Patriotism works miracles. But now in 
India it is all different. Here people are at each other’s 
throat for a trifling. 
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The sentiment of patriotism is universal in as much as 
there is no place in the world, be it forest or wilderness, 
where the inhabitants do not love it. Cretans or the inhabi- 
tants of Crete liken this sentiment to motherly affection. 
Ethiopian negrces opine that God himself created their 
jungles and deserts, and ‘that the rest of the world was 
created by the angels. The people of Aden are of the view 
that the sun, the moon, the stars and the planets were creat- 
ed for them only. The people of Malta living on a rock 
imagine their island to be the flower or crown of the world. 
The Cretans give to their country the status of heaven and 
claim to themselves the right of excellence in humanism. 


Abbey de Lilee describes about an Indian whose eyes 
became wet with tears when he saw plantains of his country 
in an exhibition at Paris. At that moment he felt as if he 
was in his own country. When a foreigner advised the 
original inhabitants of America to go and settle at some 
other place, they replied how were they to ask their old 
deads to follow them to some alien land. ...° describes that 
the negroes of Gold Coast in Africa are so fond of being . 
laid to rest in their own country that if some one dies at a 
distant place and his friends are not ina position to carry his 
whole body to his country, they, after amputating and 
cleansing with boiled water his one arm and one leg, carry 


these to bis country where these are laid to rest with respect 
and honour. 


The Javanese love their country so much that no bait 
is enough for this agriculturist nation to forsake the graves 
of their forefathers. The people of Norway are proud of 
bare heights of their mountains and inscribe the words on 
their coin (dollar) that the people of the world should learn 
from the tops of Norwegian mountains about bravery, 
courage and faithfulness—indeed all lessons worthy of 
respect. 


In Selselei-Kohistan situated near Tiraz, although dry 
and treeless, the people love their land passionately. Once 
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when a ‘vakil’ of Britain was surveying the heights of these 
mountains, a hilly herdsman very proudly asked him if his 
country too could boast of such scenes of sublime beauty. 
When Mirza Abul Hassan, a minister of Iran, was staying 
in England, he observed in the course of his talk to some 
Englishmen, ‘‘Of course we possess neither such excellent 
mirrors and things of comfort in our homes as are available 
here nor do we have in our country such vehicles and 
immense wealth. But in our country excellent fruits are 
available in abundance. In addition, we see the Sun almost 
every day.” 


Patriotism is considered a characteristic of the French 
people. Time and distance do not in any way weaken this 
sentiment. The number of Arabs that live in Persia is so 
large that they outnumber all other people. They live on 
dates. In the beginning of nineteenth century an Arab lady 
Whose family had settled in Persia long back went to 
England in the company of the children of the President of 
Persia. When she returned from there many men and 
women gathered around her to listen about the conditions 
in England. She was all priase for the streets, vehicles, horses 
and wealth cf London. The listeners became envious of the 
prosperity of the people of England. Immersed in these 
thoughts they were preparing to leave for their homes when 
the Arab lady told them that in that country she missed 
one thing. Anxiously, the people asked her as to what that 
was. She replied in sorrow that it was date tree. As long 
as she was there she looked all around for it with her eyes 
wide open, but there was none to be seen. Listening to this 
the Arabs changed their mind. Instead of envying them, 
they started pitying the lot of the foreigners and said that 
those foreigners were so luckless that they had to live ina 
country where there were no date trees. Similarly, the 
people of Greece, leaving aside their own country, regard 
the inhabitants of other countries as barbarians, be the civi- 
lized people of Egypt or the cultured ones from Persia. Even 
today the Chinese remember the inhabitants of America, 
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France, Germany, England as barbarians. Moses’ sent the 
- remains of Joseph to his country, Canaan (Palestine), after 
411 years. No community or person is wanting in patriotism. 
This sentiment is present inhuman mind, Listen! when 
two school teams compete with each other in a match, the 
senior and junior students of the winning school exclaim 
that they had won the match although they personally had 
not taken part in it. Ae’ 


These are all miracles of patriotism. This holy senti- 
ment is also inherent in us. Our motherland is also dear to 
us. We were born here and will die here. That spirit is 
there in us, but it is not active yet. Those who say that we 
are devoid of that spirit are liars. Our position is that of a 
sleeping man. We are motionless, but we are not dead. 
The element of sensation is there in us. We feel pain and 
pleasure. In order to achieve our objective we will have to 
face hundreds of obstacles. We should not lose heart. 
Listen ! a mother to save her child who is asleep in a house 
that is on fire leaps into the fire. In the same way we shall 
have to suffer all kinds of privations. in orderto reach our 
goal. Brothers, we are on the path of truth and no one dare 
oppose truth. You are all aware that everyone has to die. 
If that is so, why should we die a dishonourable death? Why 
should not we die in an honourable manner? Why should 
not we die for patriotism? You know that a dog is consider- 
ed to be the lowest among all creatures. Its cause? It has 
no patriotic feelings. It loves piece of bread. It stays at a 
place where its gets bread. In a like manner, thousands of 
people in our country love pieces of bread like a dog and fill 
their bellies by betraying the nation. Yet, they consider 
themselves as honourable. They should remember that 
honour comes by possessing some good qualities and not by 
filling the belley. Honour lies in draping oneself with certain 
qualities; it does not come by wearing beautiful dresses or 
riding fine vehicle. Tell me, can a dog become honourable by 
sitting in a fine vehicle or by wearing beautiful clothes? No: 
No! For a patriot simple dress and simple food are enough. Of 
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course, his conscienee should be pure and clear. Look at 
the Czar’s critical condition. This is because of his evil cons- 
cience. Although he is a ruler of the great empire of Russia, 
yet can any one pronounce him to be lucky. No! He is 
always afraid of his life. On the contrary, a naked saint with 
pure conscience is cheerful. One who is fearless moves all 
around cheerfully and dauntlessly. A murderer even in his 
dream shrieks with fear. One who does not do anything against 
one’s conscience does not fear anything even at a dangerous 
place. Patriot Babu Bipin Chandra Pal isa man of such 
stature. He is bound by his conscience, and for its sake he 
accepted imprisonment, but he did not do anything against 
his conscience. He does not want mere congratulations from 
you. His joy lies in the fact that you follow his principles 
and make the country prosperous, infuse fresh life in its 
decadent physical frame and enhance the national prestige. 
Look! we rendered great service to the British in China and 
Transvaal, but all proved to be of no avail for humiliating 
treatment has been meted out to us there. The condition of 
the Asians is extremely bad. Today if even Christ were to 
go to Transvaal, he would not be allowed entry there for his 
being an Asian. Brothers! consider as your own the honour 
and dishonour of your brothers. Do not take a step back- 
ward; but always move forward on the path of progress. Be 
men of strong will and resolve that no step would move 
backward; it will always forge ahead. We shall, of course, 
suffer injuries but our steps shall only move forward. 
Brothers, it is of no use to be moderate. Mr. Nevinson®8 is un- 
happy at your moderation. Make use of both moderation 
and extremism. Take a hard stand at proper time, take a 
determined stand when needed; be moderate when it is so 
required. Moderation is good, but extremism is also not bad. 
Many gains are secured by this (extremism). The British also 
use these two. At times they use moderation, and at other 
times they exercise brutal force. In a like manner, you should 
resort to force when you find moderation of no avail. Give 
up the old habit of following blindly. Be bold! We are not 
weaklings. We are victims of the habit of following blindly. 
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Now is the period of enlightenment. It is not human to 
lead a dishonourable life. Life may be short but should be 


honourable. To do this no money is needed; only courage is” 


required. Do not be pressurised by others, obey your cons- 
cience. Follow the example of Sikh gurus, take inspiration 
from Mazzini® and Garibaldi.!° Pal and Tilak™ are patriots 
of this calibre. They do what their conscience tells them to 
do.. They want to improve the condition of their country. 
Come forword ! We all should lend our helping hand in this 
noble cause and spread their selfless, patriotic and pure 
thoughts in the four corners of the country. (Cheers) 


5 
RISE AND DECLINE OF NATIONS 


(Lecture delivered by Sardar Ajit Singh at Bradlaugh 
Hall, Lahore, on 11 July 1909) 


Gentlemen and beloved countrymen! Pandit Shradha- 
nand of Phillaur has written a poem, the last lines of which | 


are : 


‘‘Where seven times twenty make a hundered, 
It is advisable to be silent there.” 


It means that before the mighty, argument is of no avail. 
He can force people to agree that seven times twenty make 
a hundred. Now: the British are powerful and it is true of 
them. Selfish people at once become ‘yesmen’ to the 
powerful. If it becomes known that the British feel flatte- 
red by listening that more times twenty make a hundred, 
our Indian brethren would repeat that a hundred thousand 
times twenty make a hundred. 


As it is well-known that seven times twenty can never 
be hundred nor is it ever possible. Similarly, the world 
accepts the view point of the strong largely out of fear, or 
at least it does not raise its voice against him. The people 
often give priority to their selfish ends over truth and 
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justice. Therefore, Brindley’*, the famous engineer, when 
asked asto why the rivers had been created, promptly 
‘replied that they were for laying the canals. Similarly 
when Thackeray" was asked as to what was the purpose of 
of the life of queen Anne, he unhesitatingly replied that it 
was to provide him a theme for his favourite novel, 


Esmond. 


If some one asks our so-called benefactors, i. e. the 
British, as to why the Indians were born, their reply possibly 
would be that they were born to tolerate their (the British) rule 
and to furnish them goods for comforts and luxuries. Very 
often the white nations have claimed in journals and news- 
papers that coloured nations were there to tolerate the rule of 
the whites for they were born to rule over them. It is the 


intoxication of power that makes them think so. But the - 


people of Asia are in no circumstance ready to accept this 
. view. Recent revolutions in China and Japan, Turkey and 
Persia, have dazzled the eyes of the Europeans, and their 
pride had to eat a humble pie. Nations that loved liberty 
and extirpated slavery are fettering the people into 
slavery by establishing their empires in far flung 
countries. Those who sing songs in praise of liberty 
in their country are enslaving other people in perpetuity. 
Why is all this happening? It is merely due to the influe- 
nce of power. One who forms the habit of ruling over 
others, it is difficult for him to forsake this. There is the 
oft-repeated story of a Brahman whose son became a drun- 
kard. He formed such a habit that day in and day out he 
was always drunk. The helpless Pandit advised him a lot, 
but the son did not listen to him. Oneday his father and 
mother went to him weeping and implored that they 
would do his asking provided he gave up drinking. The 
obedient boy accepted the advice of his parents on the 
condition that his father would also take wine for a period 
of four or five days and after that both of them would give 
it up. The moment the Pandit tasted it and felt intoxicated, 
he became convinced of its merits. On the fifth day the sen 


said to his father, ‘“‘Let us say good bye to this evil of 
drinking.’? But now the Pandit regarded wine better than 
nectar and found it difficult to give it up. He said, ‘‘Son, 
you may give it up. I can not.” 


Everyone excited with power behaves in the manner of 
the Pandit. It is inthis state of intoxication that Minto- 
Morley and. Co. depicted themselves to be greater well- 
wishers of India than even its own people. But can any 
one in his senses accept this view ? 


«‘One hundred thousand Morleys and Mintos can hardly 
be equal to one Tilak or Aurbindo!™ in their love for the 
well-being of India.”” Can any person mention even one act 
in favour of India introduced either by Lord Minto when he 
was the Governor of Canada or by Morley when he was not 
the Secretary of State for India? We think they never imagin- 
edan awakened India. As a matter of fact, it is their primary 
duty that they should love England. Why should they be 
interested in formulating plans for the welfare and prospe- 
rity of India? Can any one among you say that he has bene- 
fitted England? No, a person who works only to get salary 
cannot do anything with enthusiasm and devotion as is done 
by a patriot who is loved by all. Our so-called benevolent 
rulers often claim that they can study well our conditions 
from afar because going by the dictum, “nearer the church 
farther from God,’’ the Indians cannot be aware of as to 
what was beneficial to them or what they really needed. 


I feel it is a foolish idea. However, if it is accepted as 
correct then there can be an ‘‘understanding” between us 
and the British. The British should use telescopes from a 
distance and make laws for us, and we, sitting at the top of 
the Himalayas, enact laws for England ! 


The fact is that unless a country makes a study of 
history, it will not be in a position to determine as to what 
causes the rise and fall af nations. Therefore, now, I shall 
briefly delineate as to how nations emerge and then suffer 
eclipse. It is possible that a statesman, while commenting 
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on the future of a nation, may make a mistake. Lord Shel- 


burne’® made a mistake when he commented, during the 
course of Anglo-American war, that if America became free 
that would herald the end of the British Empire. But you 
all know that this proved to be incorrect. Not only Shelburne 
but other English statesmen such as_ Fox'® and Lord George 
Germain" had similar views. But facts have proved them 
to be wrong. In a like manner, the famous English states- 
man, Burke!®, while commenting on the French Revolution, 
made a similar mistake. About America, Lecky!® had 
written : ‘In a country where people of different nationali- 
ties and religions and coming from different countries 
teside, where the physical vastness of the country and inade- 
quate means of transport and communication render Close 
contact with one another almost impossible, and where 
making money dominates every other instinct, the sentiment 
of patriotism and identity of views are not possible.” But 
America has become independent and Lecky’s view has been 
falsified. Lecky had also said that many statesmen were of 
the opinion that even if America became independent it 
would disintegrate into a number of small, weak and mutu- 
ally antagonistic states. It was also possible that bad charac- 
ters and dacoits who were during the past few years increa- 
singly active might overwhelm the country and thus ruin 
the state. A similar view is often expressed by the entire 
Anglo-Indian Press and some of our own countrymen in 
regard to India. They are of the opinion that if India were 
to be made free, then several nationalities living here would 
fly at one another’s throat. In place of bread, its people would 
start eating each other. Widespread unrest and anarchy 
would prevail.. How far this view is valid, history isa 
pointer. 


It is. the belief of the Hindus that this world—nay the 
entire universe—has been created, destroyed and re-created 
time over again and this process would continue. It is also 
universally held that day will be followed by night and night 
by day. People may not live for ever to watch this cycle of 
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day and night, but empires, nations aud families rise and 
decline; nothing is permanent. 


It is God’s decree that He does not allow anything to 
remain static in the same position for ever. By studying his- 
tory it becomes known that God creates and destroys nations 
almost in a similar manner. The elements that inspired France 
were largely found in America too. The features that ins- 
pired...2° are present in Iran. In future also only those 
nations would rise where these elements will be present. 
Events, accidents and difficulties that confront a nation are 
faced in one form or the other by all. When God wishes 
the rise of any nation an unknown force begins to work 
slowly and silently. People begin to aspire for their liberty. 
Thereafter the desire for the liberty of their brethren is born 
inthem. Thus gradually this desire for the liberty of their 
brethren is transformed into an ardent wish for freedom of 
their nation. 


This desire for freedom gets impetus from the excesses 
of a despotic or a cruel ruler and sometimes by the mis- 
chievous acts of the ruling nation. At times the display of 
feeling of excessive superiority on the part of the ruling 
nation fills the mind of the ruled with the thought of freedom. 
Quite often a poem or an act of a hero kindles the spark of 
freedom in a nation. Sometimes work for religious, moral 
and class reform prepares the ground for the attainment of 
final emancipation. The proof of all this is to be found in the 
awakenings in Japan, Iran, Turkey and Egypt. 


When the will of God slowly enters the mind of the 
people, He gives birth to one or more persons all of whom 
devote themselves whole-heartedly to this work. Anunals do 
not think of their progress or improvement, and for that 
oxen and dogs do not change and there is scarcely any 
change in their way of life. But man isa progressive being. 
It is for this reason that those nations which were barbaric 
and uncivilized some two or four centuries ago have progress- 
ed beyond expectations, and no one knows to what extent their 
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progress would continue and where would they stop. How- 
ever, no nation has ever arisen with the prop of others. 
Therefore dependence on others is harmful. Help and 
strength are born from within and not from without. The 
strength of a country always helps it in its revival. However, 
such athing is hard to obtain ina slave country, for the 
power to levy taxes and enact laws is in the hands of aliens. 
The people living in Flanders?! had excellent trade and agri- 
culture, but the interference of foreigners flung them apart 
and they could not attain the status of a nation. They 
became idlers. This happened because they did not possess 
the physical strength to defend themselves from the intef- | 
ference of outsiders. 


Two things are very essential for man—food and com- 
fortable sleep. One who has these is bound to rise one day. 
But one who has uncertainty about income and a disturbed 
mind cannot achieve anything. What can one do or think if 
he is not free from the burden of earning his bread ! Thus it 
isthe duty and responsibility of every person to have full 
strength in order to defend his as well as that of the nation’s 
honour and glory. None can deviate a nation from the path 
of progress if its people do their duty properly and devotedly. 


But concerted efforts are needed for all these. However, 
co-ordinated efforts are only possible when we forsake mutual 
hatred and jealousy and feeling of unnatural superiority over 
others. Whenever any nation suceeeded in obliterating 
mutual differences and jealousies, its advance could not be 
resisted. But a nation which had these evils certainly suffered 
decline and humiliation. 


Whenever we imagine any of our countrymen as low 
and inferior to ourselves, he would certainly begin nursing 
enmity is his heart against us however friendly or our well- 
wisher he might have been earlier. In fact, caste feeling and 
differences have brought havoc on our country—nay these 
have always ruined nations. Despite the fact that all are 
born equal and they are equal in birth and death, in origin 
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and end of life, this feeling of high and low has entered the 
nature of man. A study of caste-system and untouchability 
among the Hindus has revealed that these have not been 
sanctioned by religion but subsist by sheer habit and custom, 
not even remotely based on morality or culture. Possibly the 
Aryans divided themselves among various professions for the 
smooth administration of the country, and untouchability 
became the outcome of love of wealth and comforts. 


So far it is not bad. Rather, it is necessary that one man 
should adopt only one profession and be not deprived of all 
by trying hands on all. However, it would be stupid that 
people of one religion professing different professions should | 
be thrown out of the brotherhood. In fact, every one can take 
advantage of these varied professions. 


All the communities of India calling themselves Hindu 
are bound by the same tenets and holy books that all 
Hindus universally identify with their religion, and no Hindu 
has ever thrown out any Hindu of other caste from the 
fold of Hinduism. Still, there is such an actue enmity 
among themselves that knows no limits, and this has harmed 
all the communities of India to such an extent that it 
seems they do not now belong to one religion or caste. 
Everyone feels himself exclusive and proud. In Egyrt also, 
like our country, there were distinctions of caste. As such 
Baron Bason has written in his books :‘* caste i. e. hereditary 
professions of which the lowest [were] kept in a state of 
submission to those of the priest [and the warrior].” It 
means that people of hereditary professions were kept 
under perpetual submission of the priests and the warriors. 
The result of this custom was that divisions always existed 
in the country. Those who called themselves of high caste 
behaved arrogantly and unsympathetically towards the 
people of lower castes who in turn nursed hatred for the 
upper caste people, and they always thought of ending 
this servitude. Some seven centuries before Christ the 
king of Egypt, Psammetichus”, permitted the Greeks to 
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trade with his country just as the Muslim rulers allowed 
the Euroreans to trade with India. As the .Muslim kings 
created clements of oppcsition by their policy of religious 
persecution, the Egyptians also converted people of lower 
order into their enemies by following a policy of caste and 
religious distinctions. The result of the advent of the 
Greeks in Egypt was that in a short span of time two 
lakh and forty thousand people belonging to various 
castes emigrated to Ethiopia and settled there. When the 
Greeks secured such a large body of Egyptian soldiers, 
then in 125 B.C. the Greek king, Cambyses, attacked and 
defeated the king of Egypt, Amosis.2% After that upto 
327 B.C. Egypt remained under the rule of the Persians. 
Since the Egyptians became used to foreign rule for a long 
time, consequently Philip, the father of Alexander, esta- 
blished his rule there by turning out the Persians. The 
Egyptians found no difficulty in reconciling themselves to 
the new foreign rule for by now it had become their 
habit to suffer alien domination, and furthermore the Per- 
sians had burdened the. Egyptians with heavy taxes and 
humiliated them in every pessible way. After the Greek 
rule, Ptolemies?* occupied Egypt and continued to rule 
there till 30 B.C. In reality, the Egyptians had forgotten 
their nationhood andthe foreign rulers had done every- 
thing to suppress this feeling. The Ptolemies were, how- 
ever, cultured. One of their kings named Lagos**® built a 
library at Alexandria’ where there were seven lakh books 
and which was later burnt by the Khalifa (According to 
Professor [Muhammad] Shibli this library was burnt by. 
the Christians). Egypt remained under the rule of the 
Romans for seven centuries. Later it was under the 
Kings of Persia and Greece and again it was occupied by 
Rome. And finally at the beginning of Hijri era the Egyptian 
nation was completely annihilated by the Arabs when 
they killed all the males, and every soldier of the twenty 
thousand force of the Khalifa appropriated twenty Egyptian 
women. Briefly, Egypt suffered because of the abuses of 
caste system, and a country which was once the crown 
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nation of the world was reduced to the position of perman- 
ent servitude. 


Now listen to the story of another renowned nation 
and see-the result of mutual disunity. The Greeks also 
believed in many gods and goddesses and there were 
various religious groups. They were also divided into many 
states. Like the two well-known Rajput Kingdoms of 
India—Delhi and Kanauj*®—there were two rival states, 
Athens and Sparta. Between them existed, like Jai Chand 
and Prithvi Raj, mutual enmity and jealousy. Also in 
these two states of Greece, like the two Rajput Kingdoms 
of India, there was very little difference in religion, but 
it influenced them:in a powerful manner. Consequently 
Philip, the father of Alexander,?’ conquered Sparta. The 
people tired of the excesses of Philip, as was inevitable in 
case of a foreign rule, formed Achaean Confederacy and 
sought the help of the Romans for their liberation. The 
Romans did come to their help but in the process sub- 
jugated their country, for why should one leave the weak 
unmolested when he could defeat a powerful enemy? Even 
now the people of Sparta are renowned for their valour. 
But where have they gone now? They were destroyed by 
mutual enmity, communalism and caste distinctions. Like 
the kshatriyas of our country they were religiously devoted 
to the profession of arms, and they loved to embrace death 
in the battle-field. Weak children were not at all consi- 
dered useful for the state and as such the Spartans used to 
throw them down the hills. The Greeks regarded each 
other low and the states were involved in constant inter- 
necine warfare. In sucha situation Philip in 197 B.C. ens- 
laved all of them. About this a poet has said: 


It is sad to tell, long to trace 

Each step from splendour to disgrace. 
Enough, no foreign face could quell 
It is spirit till from itself it fell. 

Yes, self-abasement paved the way 
To alien and despotic sway. 
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It means that it is very sorrowful to tell the decline of 
Greece from a position of exalted eminence to utter dis- 
grace. No foreign power could overpower it. Surely it 
fella prey to its own weaknesses and thus lost its in- 
dependence. Ancient Greece is now only mentioned in books. 
The people as in ancient Greece have disappeared. Only in 
the recent past the Greeks have won their independence 
from the Turks. All this was the result of mutual differe- 
nces and jealousies that an exalted nation was reduced 
to slavery. Now listen to the story of a third ancient 
nation, the Persians, about whom a reference has been 
made earlier. In the past the Persian empire extended upto 
Greece and Egypt. The Persian king, Xerxes, had such a 
large army that its last column could be seen even after 
27 days of its continuous marching.** The father of 
Alexander, Philip, was a vassal of Persia. But later on 
when Perisa was torn by internal dissensions and the rulers 
began to ill-treat the people, it was conquered by Alexander 
in 327 B.C. Greek viceroys continued to rule over Persia 
upto 229 B.C. Later the Greeks had to go home for fighting 
against the Romans, and Persia was governed by kings 
such as Bahram Gur=*, Khusrau Anushirwan*® etc. After 
the death of Anushriwan which occurred in 628 A.D. Persia 
once again witnessed internal disunity and anarchy. Cyrus*! 
was killed. Ardashir?? was killed by Shahrbaraz® and the 
latter was putto death by the people. In 633 A.D. Yazde- 
gird*! ascended the throne, and finally the Muslims co- 
nquered this ease-loving nation which was torn by inter- 
nal dissensions. The Persians were. vanquished in just two 
battles, and the Zorastrians who are in India fled from 
Persia and tcok refuge with the king of Anhilwara*® who 
granted them protection on the condition that they would 
not indulge in cow-slaughter. Thus internal dissensions 
also destroyed this nation. Now listen to the fact of an- 
other renowed nation of the world, i.e. the Romans about 
whom we have talked about earlier. Although there were 
not any appreciable religious differences, but thc Romans, 
intoxicated by wealth and power, had created barriers be- 
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tween the people. They did not regard even all the people 
of Italy as human beings. Only the citizens of Rome were 
considered as free men. Their love of luxuries and enjoy- 
ment knew no limits. Their entire work was done by the 
slaves, and they themselves were indulging in amusement 
day in and day out. Although in our country too all Eng- 
lishmen, right from an ordinary person to the viceroy, 
indulge in merry-making and move to the hills during 
summer for Indians are available for doing all work, yet 
upto this time there has not occurred in them love for ease 
and luxuries like that of the Romans. When the Romans 
became ease-loving they needed money and for this they 
began to take bribes. It is pre-requisite of corruption that 
man should commit cruelties, and thus cruelties were per- 
petrated extensively. Barring themselves, the Romans did 
not regard others even as human beings. Consequently 
discontent continued simmering and the Romans continued 
suppressing it by their atrocities and force. 


The ease-loving nation had to face a hardy people. In 
the beginning of the fifth century A.D. Theodoric, the leader 
of the Goths,3* attacked and the Romans given to a life of 
luxury and amusement could not withscand him. The 
people were already ill-disposed and the empire split up 
in a number of principalities. Out of‘ compulsion the 
Romans had to call for the troops from distant provinces 
but tono purpose. The civilized people had to submit 
before the barbarians. You would recall that at that time 
Britain was also ruled by the Romans and as such what- 
ever troops were available they were called forth. Since 
the Romans were defeated in their homeland and their 
empire came to an end, they did not go to Britain to take 
charge of that country. 


Thus the Roman empire too suffered decline on 
account of the same reason : it discriminated between people 
and did not care for the resentment of their own men and 
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subjects. Although there were no castes in the religious 
sense but classes on political and social basis had come into 
being which proved to be their bane. 


Now we narrate to you the story of the decline of the 
British nation which is ruling over us these days. 


In 50 A.D. the Romans occupied the island of Britain. 
Just as the Europeans hearing about its wealth came to 
India, similarly English slaves, both males and females, used 
to come to Italy to offer themselves for sale. The Romans 
were very fond of them, and they succeeded in discovering 
Britain. Consequently for four hundred and ten _ years the 
Romans ruled over Britain. Tacitus*’, inthe biography of 
Roman governor, Agricola**, has given a detailed account of 
the conditions there. Agricola was the Roman governor in 
Britain. A study of his biography will show that the condi- 
tions in Britain under the Romans were exactly similar to 
the conditions in India under the British. There were sepa- 
rate laws for the Romans and the British; the latter had no 
share in government nor were they given any post of respo- 
nsibility. And the mutual relations between the British 
andthe Romans were no better. The British, therefore, 
revolted against the authority of the Romans just as. the 
Indian had risen against the English in 1857. Like the 
Indians, the British [in their struggle against the Romans] 
were without arms. 


When the Romans came back from Britain to fight 
against the Goths, the British had been by that time reduced 
to utter impotence. They did not know the use of weapons, 
In such a situation of misery aud helplessness they were 
overwhelmed by the Picts and Scots from sea and land. The 
Britons could not resist the invaders. Humiliated and 
helpless, the British sent an appeal to the Romans bearing 
the title, ‘‘The Groans of the Britons”. They prayed to 
save them and said, ‘‘The sea drives us to the land and 
the land drives us back to the sea.”*® The Romans replied 
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that they could not come to their rescue when they them- 
selves were in the thick of troubles. 


We remember that a few years ago an Anglo-Indian had 
expressed the view that if the Englishmen were to leave 
India, the Indians would send a telgram to the English 
urging their return before they could reach even Aden. 
Possibly he remembers the history of his country, and. feels 
that the Indians as a matter of policy having been disarmed 
had been reduced to a position that in case of an attack 
either by Kabul or Japan they would certainly appeal for 
British help. Like the Scots’, the Afghans are in our 
_ north and Japan is situated towards the sea, and that Anglo- 
Indian imagined that in that eventuality the Hindus and 
Muslims would cut each others’ throat. Whatever may be 
his position, we bélieve that in the event of a war between 
England and Germany or with any other European country, 
our English ‘‘benefactors” would leave us for their homes, 
or at least they would leave some arms for our defence, or 
they would repond to our appeal for help and to protect us 
from the Afghans and the Japanese they would ccmpel us 
to request Russia or Turkey for help just as the departure of 
the Romans compelled the Britons to seek help from the 
Saxons who eventually became master of England. The 
Saxons, like the Muslims in India, put all the Britons to 
death and appropriated their women-folk. The British people - 
who are today known as Anglo-Saxons are the offsprings of 
British females and Saxon males. Perahaps there is no pure 
Briton now. 


We hope that our so called benefactors would not 
abandon us helpless at the mercy of barbarians, and we pray 
that they should prepare us in case such an eventuality took 
place. 


Now we shall describe something about India. 


India too is in the grip of the evils of caste-system and | 
untouchability. Here there are places where the people not 
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only keep themselves away from certain castes whom we 
unjustly characterise as low, but also from the men of their 
own caste. One brother avoids the other and one does not 
partake the food touched by the other. Both Prithvi Raj 
and Jai Chand were Rajputs, and the only difference was 
that one of them was a Chauhan and the other was a 
Rathor. But they were sworn enemies of each other. Jai 
Chand was responsible for Shahb-ud-din’s*! attack on 
Prithvi Raj. Later he himself perished. One Englishman 
has written that since the days of Prithvi Raj the Hindus 
have neither learnt nor forgotten anything for (Jaswant) Rai 
Holkar and his brother have acted in the manner of Prithvi 
Raj and Jai Chand, When the war withthe British was on 
one of them remained passive and watched the other 
being vanquished. When the second war broke out the first 
one remained inactive and in this way both of them were 
ruined. Otherwise, Holkar received Chauth*2 from the 
Hindustan. 


When Porus was fighting against Alexander in the 
Punjab, the members of his family felt happy at his defeat. 
At last all were destroyed. 


Caste-system can never be harmful provided professions 
are not on the basis of religious distinctions and the country 
has its own government. The Christians also adopt various 
professions; they have social differences. The feeling of 
high and low is ingrained in human nature, but it is quite 
unnatnral that we, without any reason, should regard other 
persons as low and impure even though they might be of 
more pious disposition and holier than us. Is it not irrational] 
that we avoid touching them and sitting near them and take 
pride when our actions are immoral and iniquitous? 


I say these things not from the viewpoint of religion, 
Only those will have such a view who are associated with 
religion. [ am saying in terms of sheer political point of 
view. The caste-system is pernicious and this silly idea has 
blighted our country and whatever remains will also crumble. 
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What is the fault of a bhangi*® or a chamar** that we look 
down upon him as low? His only fault is that he is poor. If 
that is so then why do you blame the British? They are at 
present the ruling nation. Why should you complain if they 
consider you low or humiliate you, or they do not allow you 
to sit by their side inthe train, or they discriminate in favour 
of their own countrymen in legal cases? You should not 
grumble about this. Tell me honestly how you all feel about 
it. When you yourself do not dispense justice to others, how 
do you expect justice from the foreigners? 


I feel that Lala Lajpat Rai did not devote himself to 
the upliftment of the poor and down-trodden merely on 
account of religious consideration, but, after considerable 
study, he had discovered the real cause of the rise and fall 
of nations. 


A chamar whom we do not allow to sit by our side 
becomes a Muslim and taking the name of Sheikh Din 
Muhammad sits beside us. Similarly a bhangi whose mere 
touch compels us to take bath for purification comes to us 
as ‘padre sahib’ after becoming a Christian. We are not 
tired of calling him a ‘sahib’ and give him all honour and 
respect. Do we thus not encourage these people to embrace 
Islam or Christianity ? 


Remember, high castes are ‘less in number. If you 
doubt this then peruse the census reports. You count 
yourselves as 24 crores only by adding these low-castes. 
When you do not touch them, what right have. you to take 
advantage of their numbers ? 


If they all convert themselves into Christians or 
Muslims, your number would then be considerably redu- 
ced, and also remember that we shalll have to make our 
own shoes and clean our latrines. You will feel sorry at 
that time. Without doubt, our ancestors had introduced 
untouchability on some scientific basis. They know that 
unclean thoughts and bodies tend to spread like a contagious 
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disease. But how would one get the disease of the other if 
the two are suffering from the same disease. How is a 
chamar more unclean than you ? It is possible that the poor 
man commits less impious physical and spiritual acts. Which 
Hindu dees not drink ice-water or soda-water from the hands 
of a Muslim or does not take sugar purified with the bones 
of cow or does not use foreign medicines, or does not drink 
water from taps whose pipe passes through drains and 
scwage 2 A bhangi washes his hands after cleaning 
the latrine, but the water pipe always remains jmmers- 
ed in urine and human excrement. Don’t you drink 
water from a tumbler after using it in the latrine 2? You do 
it every day. However, if a bhangi or a chamar happens to 
touch it you willl seethe with indignation. You are prepared 
to shake hands with the Englishmen and also partake their 
left-over tea who do not in any way loathe the bhangis and 
chamars. But you hate your own countrymen. Are we 
not doing gross injustice by detesting these people who call 
themselves Hindus, are like us in physical appearance, are 
sons of the same soil about which we feel proud, share 
our sorrows and joy and who render us great service almost 
for a pittance ? 


I am not suggesting that we enter into matrimony with 
these people because even those Hindu castes who partake 
food with each other do not do so. Sonar'*, and Lohar’*®, 
Bania and Brahmin, Kshatriya and Jat, so much so that even 
the sub-divisions of a caste, do not inter-marry. But as we 
do not shun them and do not regard them as low they, 
therefore, do not nurse any hostility against us. 

Had we not committed this mistake of looking down 
upon and ill-treating our own brethren, who in this world 
could have overwhelmed us? We would have been equal in 
matters of religion and spirit, and even social distinctions 
would have caused less harm. And possibly this craze for 
acquiring higher status for oneself and down-grading the 
others would not have teen there. 
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I have already told you that caste-system and feeling of 
high and low have destroyed nations. Now [I shall explain 
to you how those nations: progressed where such feeling did 
not exist. 


Rome made progress when its inhabitants attached 
importance to service and likewise qualities and did not care 
for caste-system and wealth. I read out to you an extract 
from the book, Muhabban-i-Watan : 


Look: he tilled land. There were many persons of 
wealth and ancient lineage in the country. But they did not 
possess the abilities that he had. The far-seeing Romans took 
advantage of his sentiments and succeeded in establishing 
a powerful empire, which was later destroyed by easeloving, 
corrupt and tyrannical persons. In Japan, too, like India, there 
were internal divisions and groups and numerous small and 
mutually-warring states. Seeing such conditions America 
invaded Japan in about 185547 A.D. The British who are 
today friendly to Japan had also attacked it. But God gave 
the Japanese good sense, and unitedly they attacked the 
enemy and defeated them. The East India Company had 
planned a second invasion on Japan but, by chance, mutiny 
occurred in India and this design came to naught. God gave 
the Japanese wisdom and all the small states surrendering 
their kingdoms and rights to a person agreed to obey his 
commands. He was named Mikado.*® This is the greatest 
sacrifice in the world. Our princes rejoice at the discom- 
fiture of one another; our humbler brethren also rejoice to 
bring disaster on others, and at last all are ruined and none 
remains safe. Look! how’God helped them God always helps 
those who help themselves. Why should God help him who 
wishes to drown himself ? 


Look at America. Thirteen nationalities distinct from 
one another in religion, language and in every other respect 
live there. The English, the French, the Dutch, Russians, 
Turks, Arabs, Germans, Italians ete., and people of different 
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religions—Protestants, Roman Catholics, Theosophists—all 
live there and no one regards the other as his inferior. They 
are all free and equal in human rights and as such they are 
enjoying heaven in the world. The French also suffered 
under their despotic rulers and their religious differences 
were not less acute than those of the Hindus and the Muslims. 
During one night on the occasion of the festival of St. Bar- 
tholomew*® hundreds of people were massacred. But do they 
fight among themselves now? For this reason they are the 
premier nation of the world today. 


Look at Italy. So long its people continued fighting 
among themselves and contested each other merits, God 
kept them at low level. Austria dominated over them. When 
they started helping themselves and perceived God’s will 
they became independent. Mazzini was no superman. Nor 
was Garibaldi a god. However, he was an ardent supporter 
of unity and away from selfishness. God helped him. The 
Italians met with failures but their strong determination hel- 
ped them. Impressed by their courage and fortitude ‘the 
king of all the world’® joined them. His son Victor Emma- 
nuel*' too stood by them and finally in 1860, with God’s 
grace, all the states were unified. God helps those who help 
themselves ! 


There was great disunity in India during the time of 


Aurangzeb. On account of ignorance about (the truth of) 
various religions there was considerable confusion and 
fighting. Shivaji in the Deccan, inspired by the teachings of 
Guru Ram Dass*, worked to bring about unity among 
various communities. Heand his successors achieved this 
objective in a substantial measure. In Punjab Guru Gobind 
Singh Ji Maharaj** did a great work. See, how he broke the 
fetters of caste-system. The five piaras belonged to five diffe- 
rent castes. Those whom you would regard as low were 
with him, and he viewed them as his guru. This he did to 


remove the sentiment of high and low. It is on account of - 


the blessings and work of these five persons that Ranjit 
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Singh could become the ruler of the Punjab. Ifthe Guru 
Maharaj had not carried these castes with him whom you 
erroneously call as low, and treated them with equality, he 
could not have secured speedy success. I do not wish to 
take any more of your time, I have told you briefly about 
the rise and decline of nations. Details you can find out 
from the books which are available in all libraries. I can 
also suggest their titles. When you reflect about this, you 
will discover that discord generated by the feeling of high 
and low and religious differences had been the root cause 
of all decline. Unity fostered by sympathetic and equal 
treatment of low people is at the root of all progress. 
Brothers, I appeal to you to love these down-trodden commu- 
nities. Do not despise them; associate them with your- 
selves. Time has come for preparing the field and sowing 
of seeds. If like a foolish farmer you delay the sowing of 
seeds after the preparation of the land, then, in the mean- 
time, wild grass would sprout out in the field because of 
rain. Time for sowing would pass away and the seeds 
would not sprout up, and consequently greater labour would 
have to be put in afresh for the preparation of fields. For 
information about gold and silver consult a sonar, a lohar 
would not tell you anything; about vegetables enquire from 
an arain®*, a butcher would know nothing; about arms take 
the advice of a soldier, a bania would be ignorant; about 
land seek the opinion of a zamindar, a vakil would not know 
anything; about the graves ask the dead, those alive cannot 
tell anythig; about the suffering consult the afflicted, a heal 
thy person would not be of any help; about the poor, only the — 
poor would tell, these drinkers of ice-water and soda-water 
and eaters of delicious food know nothing. I shall urge that 
whatever land you find ready, sow the seed, and continue 
preparing the remaining field further. Devote yourself to 
the service of the down-trodden; shun hating them. Take 
moral courage, forsake cowardice. Young-men! this is your 
work. Do not expect much from the old people. Consider 
this as your religion. 
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God is one, India is your country and every Indian is 
your brother. You area Sikh afterwards, an Indian first; 
you are a Muslim afterwards, an Indian first; you area 
Hindu afterwards, an Indian first; you are a _ Christian 
afterwards, an Indian first. 


The words *‘My country” should always be on your 
tongue, and at the time of death you should say, ‘‘My 
country’, “‘Mycountry”, ‘My country”, just as Prophet 
Mohammad died uttering, ‘‘My people”, ‘‘My people”. I 
hope whatever I have said wili not go waste. 


Some people argue, ‘‘What can we do ? We are married. 
Should we care for our children or serve the country ?”? But 
this thinking is erroneous. Are not Tilak Maharaj and 
Aurbindo married 2 Could they not lead a life of comforts ? 
They could. They were placed in circumstances that they 
could lead lives of comfort and luxury. But they did not. 
They turned their backs upon wordly comforts and luxuries 
for the service of the country and nation. Leading a simple 
life, they have undergone the privations of jail life and bani- 
shment for your sake. You should also emulate their noble 
example. Take a vow to serve the country. When you go 
home you often say that you have brought something for 
your daughter or some toys for the son, but have you ever 
spent even two pice for the sake of the country or done 
anything for the benefit of the country ? Itis so sad that 
you do not care a bit for your country. In the end I appeal 
to the students (because during summer vacations they go 
totheir homes) that they should educate people about 
swadeshi in their villages. Popularise indigenous articles. 
Ask the people not to go to courts. Suggest the ways of 
establishing Panchayats.*> Others should also use indigenous 
articles, and every moment they should keep the welfare of 
the country and nation in mind. . They should not fear any 
worldly power while discharging their duty towards the 
country. Trust in God who is the fulfiller of our desires 


(cheers). 
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Opposition to his advocacy of conciliation to the American 
colonists; Prime Minister, 1782-83; he completed the negotiations 
of the treaty of Versailles which concluded the American Revo- 
lution, but was then defeated by Charles James Fox and Lord 
North and never held office again; d. 1805. 

Charles James Fox; b. 1749; Member of British Parliament 
from 1768 and champion of liberal causes; an opponent of the 
policies towards the American Colonies of George III and 
Lord North; later principal Opponent of William Pitt the 
Younger; d. 1806. 

Lord George Sackville Germain; b. 1716; politician and soldier; 
an M.P., 1741-82, he rose in the army to becomea general; d. 
1785. 

Edmund Burke; b. 1729; English philosopher, politician and 
orator; author of Reflections on the French Revolution (1790); 
d. 1797. : 
W.E.H. Lecky; b. 1838; historian and M.P. from Dublin 
University from 1895 to 1902; author of History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century; d. 1903. 


The name of the country is missing in the Urdu text. 


Flanders in France famous for the manufacture of woollens in 
13th., 14th. centuries A.D. 


Psammetichus I, 664-610 B.C. 


Obviously this is wrong history. Cambyses was not a Greek 
but a Persian king who conquered Egypt in 525 B.C. and not 
125 B.C. He defeated Psammetichus III and not Amosis (569- 
526 B.C.). Amosis died in 526 B.C., thereby he just escaped 
the defeat. 

Soon after the death of Alexander in 323 B.C. the dissolution 
of the Greek empire took place. One of his generals Ptolemy 
Lagos became the king of Egypt in 305 B.C. He took the addi- 
tional name of Soter (‘‘Saviour”’). In 30 B.C. Ptolemic dynasty 
ended and Egypt became a Roman province. 


The Ptolemies were enthusiastic patrons of learning and One of 
their finest memorials was the great library of Alexandria 
founded by Ptolemy Lagos. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 
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Delhi and Kanauj, the two Rajput states in 12th. century A.D., 
were ruled by Prithvi Raj and Jai Chand respectively. 

1t was not Philip, the father of Alexander, but Philip V (221-179 
B.C.) of Macedonia who conquered Sparta. Alexander’s 
father was able to make all the Greek states, except Sparta, ack- 
nowledge his supremacy. 


Herodotus mentions that the army of Xerxes (reigned 486-65 
B.C.) consisted of 5,000,000 men. He invaded Greece, overcame 
their resistance at Thermopylae, 480 B.C., but was defeated at 


Salamis. Two bridges were constructed across Hellespont 


(Dardanelles). According to Herodotus it took the Persian army 
seven days and seven nights of continuous marching to cross these 
bridges. 


Bahram Gur, ruler of Sasanian dynasty in Persia (420-38 A.D.); 
surnamed Gur, (‘‘the onager’’) on account of his vigour. 


Khusrau I Anushirwan, king of Sasanian dynasty in Persia, 531- 
579 A.D.; the king killed in 628 A.D. was not Anushirwan, he 
was Khusrau II Parvez, 590-628 A.D. 


There was no king of Sasanian dynasty by the name of Cyrus. 
Ardashir III, king of Sasanian dynasty in Persia, 629-630 A.D. 
Shahrbaraz, the ruler of Persia, April 630 to June 630 A.D. 
Yazdegird III, 633-651 A.D. ‘ 

Rajput Kingdom in Gujarat with capital at Anhilwara. 


Goths; a Germanic tribe who invaded Roman empire in the 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D. 


Tacitus; 55-117 A.D.; Roman historian; he was the son-in-law 
of Agricola; author of Annals and Historiae. 

Julius Agricola; 39-93 A.D.; governor of Roman Britain; recalled 
to Rome in 87 A.D. by Domitian who was jealous of Agricola’s 
success. ; 


Obviously an incorrect passage. The Britons said, ‘‘the barbari- 


ans drive us to the sea and the sea drives us back to the 
barbarians.” 


The Scots came from Ireland and the Picts from the north. 


Shahb-ud-din Muhammad of Ghor defeated Prithvi Raj in 
1192 A.D. 


Literally one-fourth. The fourth part of the revenue claimed by 
Marathas when they overran but did not annex a district. 


Sweeper and scavenger. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


1 


<2. 


53. 


54. 
5S. 


Tanner and leather-worker. 

Goldsmith. 

Blacksmith. 

Refers to the naval attack of Commodore Perry in 1853-54 
forcing upon Japan a treaty providing for opening of Japanese 
ports. 

During 1637-1854 the Tokugawa Shoguns, the heads of powerful 
military clans, dominated Japanese history and the Emperors 
(the Mikados) receded into the background. The trade treaties 
with U.S.A., Russia, England and Holland and the opening of 
the Japanese ports caused heart-burning among various nobles. 
Slowly the anti-foreign sentiment led to the movement whose aim 
was, ‘‘Restore the Emperor’’. Finally in 1868 the Emperor 
assumed direct rule over the country. 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew; the massacre of Huguenots throu- 
ghout France ordered by Charles IX at the instigation of his 
mother Catherine de Medicis, and begun on the morning of the 
festival, 24 August 1572. 

Charles Albert; (1798-1849) King of Sardinia-Piedmont. He 
came to the help of the Italians fighting against Austria, but was 
defeated in the battle of Novara, 23 March, 1849. Later he 
abdicated in favour of his son, Victor Emmanuel IT. 


Victor Emmanuel IJ; 1820-1878; King of Sardinia-Piedmont 
from 1849 and of Italy from 1861 until his death. 
Ram Dass; 1608-81; a saint of Maharashtra; Shivaji was inspired 


by his teachings; Ram Dass pointed out to his royal pupil : 
*‘God and Cows, Brahmans and the Faith, these are to be protec- 


ted; therefore God has raised you up.”’ 

Guru Gobind Singh; b. 1675; the tenth and the last Sikh Guru; 
created the ‘Khalsa’ in 1699; d. 1708. 

Arains are skilful and industrious vegetable growers. 

Panchayat; literally a council of five persons; term applied to the 
traditional village council of rural India. 
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Speech at Lahore, 17 March, 1907 


“My subject is ‘Hindustan ki purdard dastan’ (The pain- 
ful history of India). I wilil give you the details from the 
beginning to the end of trouble and tyranny to which we 


; are subjected by the British Government. 


At first Government was in the hands of the East 
India Company. It was a trading company. It began to 
stop the trade of India. Formerly nothing was supplied 
from England, but the Company began to think of import- 
ing English merchandise to India, Then charges and taxes 
were imposed on articles exported. The country was 
destroyed by famines. At length the Government passed 
into the hands of the Queen, who declared that there 
should be no difference between white and black. Events 
that followed have proved: the contrary. There was a 
native ship named ‘Asia’. The English refused to use and it 
was destroyed. Government began to devise means to kill 
industries, arts and agriculture, and to reduce the pecuniary 
conditions of the country. Charges were heavily imposed on 
all exports. - 


The distressed people rebelled in 1857. After this 
hopes were held out, but they were never fulfilled. Indians 
were compelled to cultivate the indigo, and to this end 
were beaten and murdered. The miseries of the people 
increased, and in 1877, 50 lakhs of people died of 
hunger. Questions were asked in Parliament, but no attent- 
tion was paid. 


In Hyderabad State, an European brought out a prin- 
ting press from England as a sample. He was hated by 
Europeans and regarded asa traitor. The Government ° 
is so tyrannical that when the people began to publish 
their grievances in the press, the Sedition Laws and Press 
Act were passed in order to stop them, In the face of 
such misery we must rebel. Shame upon the Government 
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that has deprived us of arms and had imprisoned our be- 
loved Jaswant Rai and Athavale. How black hearted are 
the people of England to oppress us! They paid no heed 
to us when we cried out over the partition of Bengal. 
Mr. Morley replied that the thing was done. 


Mr. H. Robert recommended that the law of sedition - 


and the separation of executive and judicial powers of 


Deputy Commissioners should be considered, but with no. 


result. The Deputy Commissioner, who is an_ officer 
of police, himself orders the prosecution and then 
hears the case. What tyranny it is that when a 
Deputy Commissioner hears the cases, while on tour, he 
gets big supplies—eggs-and chickens—free, while the re 
people die of hunger. 


Lord Ripon! decided that Europeans accused of an 
offence could be tried by native Magistrates. The editor 
of The Civil and Military Gazette remarked about this, that 
he had European blood in him, so he and other English- 
men would see to this matter. The order was never passed. 
The English even considered that a European accused of 
an offence should not be brought up before a native judge. 
The Queen proclaimed that Europeans and natives would 
get justice alike—but read section 4 of the Indian Penal 
Code. 


In connecticn with the visit of the Amir of Kabul to 
India, our Emperor Edward VII’ said that he was pleased 
at the Amir’s visit of India and hoped that natives would 
always be treated with leniency. At the same time he 
does not wish to interfere with executive powers of local 
officers. 


Thus we have nothing to hope for from our King, 
We are now ready to oppose the English; we should 
never trust them. Weheld good posts inthe time of the 
Moghul Empire. Now the English are oppressing us. In 
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a Swadeshi meeting held at Allahabad, a havildar became 
excited and said that we should not use English things. 
When the pocr man returned to his barracks and the stery 
was told to his officers he was suspended and ordered 
to be court-martialled. If you all agree we will show 
sympathy for the havildar, and if he is dismissed, we will 
employ him at the same rate of pay (cries of yes). 


The days of the 21st and 28th February were days 
of great calamity forthe Punjab, when the new laws were 
passed. No heed was paid to the 12,000 and 20,000 
persons who assembled at Lyallpur and Gojra. There is 
no hope of any good from such a government. The time 
has now come for usto fight and be free. Natal has not 
its own rulers, and the Transvaal their rights. The army 
inthe Transvaal is paid for by the English, but the army in 
India is paid for by India. | 


There are two classes of workers in India—the mode- 
rates, and those who are opposed to them, the extremists. 
We are extremists and not moderates for there isno use in 
giving petitions. 1 


Some time ago a Russian came to India, and we told 
him that we were being oppressed by the English. He asked 
how this could be when the English number only one and a 
half lakhs, while the Indians are 30 crores. Thirty creres, he 
said, could not be oppressed by one and a half lakhs. If 
they werc, then Indians could not be men. My brothers, 
you should become men. We must give up Government 
service, and work for ourselves. If we fail, we shall see 
whether the English can bring men from London. We 
should openly fight with the English and must not fear 
detectives or the police. 


2 


Speech at Amritsar, 29 March 1907 


Ajit Singh visited Amritsar on the 29th March and 
Helivered a lecture at the Bande Mataram Hall to abcut 
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one thousand persons on the political situation in India. 
The audience was of all creeds, but Hindus predominated. 


Ajit Singh in beginning his address pointed out that 
India in former days was a most prespercus country, 
thanks to her indigenous industries. These he asserted had 
been killed cne by one by the English Government in 
order to foster British trade. Commencing with the days 
of the East India Company he traced the decline of pros- 
perity in India, and endeavoured to show how the misfor- 
tunes of Indians had gradually increased with recurring 
famines, increased taxation and repressive legislation. Com- 
ing to the present day he remarked : 


“Let us now reconnoitre our present position. Besi- 
des silk industries, indigo plantations were once in a 
flourishing condition. Government wanted indigo for her 
own purposes. She forced the cultivators of Bengal to 
plant indigo, giving Re. 0-1-6 per head to those who cul- 
tivated it. At last Bengal is stood at bay. They were 
thrown in prison and their Property confiscated. A number 
of them never returned to see their anxious parents and a 
mystery hangs over their fates up to the present day. Our 
rulers did not stop here. They threatened to set up the 
Pathans to violate their wives, andI am sorry to say these 
disgraceful threats were practically fulfilled. 


“Gibbon? is vain-glorious on the imaginary privileges 
which his nation has granted to conquered races. But I ask, 
what has the Punjab gained in return for its invaluable help 
during the Mutiny. The arms which we employed to kill 
our friends, neighbours and relations in the defence of the 
British Government were wrested from our hands. Do 
we Now get those responsible posts which were once held 


by Todar Mal and Birbal! during the Muhammadan 
suzerainty ? 


“The condition of Indians in foreign countries is a disgrace 
to humanity. In South Africa an Indian Raja cannot walk 


ee 
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on the public highway but a European’s dog can follow 
its master wherever it pleases. An Indian cannot stay in 
a first class hotel or travel in a first class carriage. He 
must remain indoors after 9.30 P.M. If he dares go 
abroad after this hour nothing can save him from the 
clutches of the law, not eventhe dying declaration of the 
invalid, on whose entreaty he went away to fetch a doctor. 
He must be content to live in a segregated habitation 
far removed from the quarters of the white man. 


“To return to India. What a sad spectacle it is that 
forces itself on our view. On the recommendation of the 
Ferozepore Municipal Committee the bodies of Ghazanfar 
Ali, late Extra Assistant Commissioner, of his wife and 
daughter-in-law were exhumed from the graveyard, 
under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner. This cruel 
order was for atime suspended by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, but in the end that high functionary was obliged to 
give in because he dared not rescind the order of his 
subordinate, as it would have lowered the latter’s 
prestige. 


‘It is a pleasure to note that our legal practitioners 
are, as aclass, men of independent views. But let me tell 
you what a poor figure the Lyallpur Bar has puton a 
recent occasion. They contemplated holding a meeting 
to thank Government for having adopted certain amend- 
ment to the Colonisation Bill. Invitation cards were 
issued and the people were exhorted to join them. The 
Anjuman-i-Muhibban-i-Watan, Lahore, having got wind of 
the affair, sent Lala Bishan Singh, Ishar Dass and myself 
to dissuade the people from joining the traitors. It is 
gratifying to know that we amply succeeded in our task. 
The people who had assembled to listen to the Lyallpur 
Bar heard our arguments with rapt attention and showed 
such deference to our opinions that they refused to grant 
a hearing to the members of the Lyallpur Bar when their 
turn came. On this occasion Teja Singh, a wealthy and 


a 
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influential zamindar, declared his willingness to part with 
his landed prorerty, whichis worth a quarter of a milli- 
on rupees, if the Colonization Bill could be thrown out, 
He would sell himself and his children to undo the 


mischief. 


“The duty incumbent on every well-wisher of this 
country is to eradicate the existing evil. For the past two 
decades our Naticnal Congress has _ been deliberating 
over the means to gain thisend. It has arrived at a defi- 
nite conclusion that India cannot be prosperous under a 
foreign yoke. Sir Fuller> has indeed gone, but Mr. Mant® 
succeeds him. The Grand Old Man of India’ has told 
us that India’s salvation lies in self-Government. Austra- 
lia made no petition to get self-government, ‘nor did the 
Boers submit any memorial. America did not apply to 
England for favours. They only showed Englishmen. that 
they were their equals, both in the art of peace and war. 
You cannot expect a king to leave his royal palace to 
share your hovels, nor can you hope for a voluntary 
resignation of temporal power by the dominant race. If 
you think that such an impossibility can take place, let 
me warn you that you are making a serious mistake 
quite incompatible with the laws of nature. It is true that 
nature never allows one people to hold eternal sway over 
another. An alien Government which has no sympathy 
forthe people cannot succeed, and it is to be presumed 
that an unsuccessful Government cannot establish its rule 
for ever. Nature has made man independent. Those 
forces which tend to bind him in slavery must sooner or 
later be destroyed. It is my fixed opinion that our diffi- 
culties will not be lessened until we have a Government 
of ourown. IJtis absurd to raise a rebellion, for active 
resistance is useless. But a little passive resistance will 
have the desired effect. We all know that our moral su- 
pport is the mainstay of the Indian Government. If it 
is withdrawn the whole superstructure will collapse. If 
we go on helping the Government we shall be traitors to 
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our country and sinners against the national cause. The 
Manchester and Lancashire manufactories were built with 
the blood of our Indian workmen. Would you like to 
wear these bloodstained clothes on your head? I would 
recommend you to trample them under foot, nay they 
should serve for bonfires. Let it be your first duty to 
encourage the indigenous industries of your country. The 
British Government livesin a house of glass which can be 
broken in a moment. Our own help has made it impre- 
gnable. A Russian friend of mine once told me that it 
would be impossible for one hundred and fifty thousand 
Englishmen to rule over thirty crores of Indians, were not 
the latter destitute of all manliness, and I was forced to 
admit the truth of his remarks. If you could make Indians 
give up the posts they hold as public servants under the 
British Government, and make the khansamas, bhishtis, 
sweepers and punkha coolies refuse to serve under English- 
men, you would gain your emancipation in an hour. 
You should prepare to make sacrifices for the sake of 
your country and hazard your lives to advance the 
national cause. Even the women of England have shown 
an example of marvellous strength cf character and un- 
flinching resolution. They made an attack on the House 
of Commons, beat down all resistance, and penetrated 
as far as the august assembly to lay their grievances 


before the House itself. Suffragettes will succeed, but 
Indian men will not. 


‘*For the sake of your country and for the sake of your 
children work out your emancipation. Ultimate success 
rests in your own hands.”’ 


3 


Speech at Lahore, 7 April 1907 (11 A.M.) 


“IT do not fear to speak. There is a devil in the head 
of Government, it dces not consider us. The whole of India 
is in great trouble. We are being beaten and abused every 
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day. We have appealed that the powers of the Deputy 
Commissioners should te diminished but no one hears us. 
We cannot do anything until we uproot the English. You 
should act upon the wcerds of our ancestors, otherwise you 
will have to repent afterwards. Our ancestors have said 
paradhin supne sukh nahin (no one can get comfort even in 
his dreams while under another man’s rule). The Gurus 
have said that wordly things are false and destructive. Our 
Guru was a true king and therefore God is also true. He 
who oppresses others will not go unharmed. Our Govern- 


ment has got no authority to rule here. The Government 


is now leaking like a water pot that has got a hole in it and 
it will soon expire. Tne Deputy Commissioner hears cases 
while on tour. The people who follow him are beaten and 
driven back. You must nct gotocourt. You must oppose 
them (the English). They canot load our lands upon their 
vessels. We must now rise, attack them and be free. Let 
them put us in jail. Their evil days are coming. We can- 
not live under the control of cthers. The work is not easy, 
but will become easier by and by. If you Hindus and 
Muhamadans will unite and rise, you will be able to conquer 
the whole world. You should hold committees in the 
villages. See, the son of your Emperor is a cook at Aligarh. 
The money of this country is going to London and you are 
getting currency notes in exchange. When the English leave 
the country, who will pay you your money? Those who 
are in favour of the English now, in order to obtain petty 
benefits and honours, should consider their future fate now. 
They will be blown from guns. You are lions among lambs. 
You should realise what you are and become lions. Al] of 
us should be ready to die. God will bless him who lives as 
atrue man for hisccuntry. The blood of the men, who 
sacrificed their sons, conquered China and Africa, will now 
rise and the English will be expelled out of the country.” 


4 


Speech at Lahore, 1 April, 1907 (5 P.M.) 
‘‘T have come to the platform merely to give you the 
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message of our mother country, Efforts are being’ made to 
frighten us by telling us that we shall be arrested and sent to 
prison. We do not care for this. There are detectives here. 
They are bastards, may disgrace fall upon them. We must 
take the trade and management of our country in our own 
hands. Do not think that we can do nothing. We could be 
free in two days. See! the five devotees of Guru Gobind 
Singh upset the whole country. The Moguls, who were belie- 
vedto be very strong, were driven out ofthe country. So 
we should drive out the English. The English are tyrants. 
Not only is Bharat Mata rising, but the whole world. Who 
did the work in Iran? Tilak and Surendra Nath Bannerjee® 
made no speeches_ there. The wealth of Bharat Mata 
attracted these white tyrants to the country, and now they 
possess the whole land. The thieves are walking on the roads 
of Kashmir and Simla. We should not help Government 
whether it works justly or unjustly, because it does not 
belong to our country. The English are robbers, we should 
expel them. The words I am speaking may be an offence; I 
may be imprisoned or hanged; but I do not care for the law. 
I wish to trample the law under my feet. The tyrants should 
be murdered. If any one will murder Sir Charles Rivaz® 
and Mr. Mant, God’s blessings will be upon him. I would 
congratulate him. -Do not think i am abetting murder. In 
reality I would certainly congratulate the man who would 
do this. The white wish to govern the black, we will draw 
some pictures next week, which will show how they wish to 
govern us. They say that they were born to rule. They wish to 
govern us, but they are so shameless that they walk naked 
in their bungalows. The Hindus and Muhammadans should 
unite. We must do something practical. The peasantry are 
acting well. We must now bid a last farewell to the English. 
We should die for our self respect. Do not think that the 
English are brave. They are very timid. When one is 
frightened, all get police constables to guard their bungalows. 
It is our luck that we have to fight with cowards. Ram 
Singh and Labh Singh went to the Chenab Colony. The 
people have now resolved to refuse to pay the taxes, If their 
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request that the new Bill shall be cancelled should be refused 
such évents will occur that the English will leave the 
country.” 


5 
Extract frcm a speech delivered at Multan on 17 April, 
1907. 


*“‘When Lord Clive saw Murshidabad he remarked that 
it was a richer citythan London. Formerly all Indian cities 
were rich, but they have now become poor, because the 
English have destroyed the industries of the country by sup- 
plying cloth gocds frcm England at cheaper rates. 


In 1859'° the Queen issued a prcclamation that the 
rights cf Indians and of the English would be considered 
equal, but this has not been the case. 


In 1877 when 50 lakhs of the people died in Madras, 
Lord Lytton” held a durbar at Delhi to proclaim the Queen 
Empress of India. When spcken to regarding the famine 
Lord Lytton said that he had not been informed of the 
matter in time. 


If there are any secret or other police present, they 
should note that two men of the Punjabee newspaper have 
gone to jail for the sake of constable Rafat Ali, in whose 
death Mr. Spencer was concerned. The two men have gone 
to jail, but Spencer’s face has been blackened, and his house 
in near [ly] a graveyard. 


Since the mutiny, we have fought in other battles on 
behalf of the English. We have helped them to become the 
rulers of India, under the impression that they would be just 
tous. Instead of this they have ill-treated us. First, they 
destroyed the industry of the country. Now they are going 
to deprive zamindars of their rights in regard to the land 
they hold. The promises made to the people when the land 
was given [to] them have been forgotten. 


es 
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When Hindus ruled in India they used to give Jagh . 


money to Rajas, such asis given to menials and servants 
at marriages. The British Government in the same way is 
given revenue. Now it wants to become the owner of the 
land. 


The 16th of April should be commemorated the day 
that the men of the Punjabee newspaper were sent to 
jail. 


- For several years we have been representing our grie- 
vances to Government through the Congress, but no 
redress has been obtained. There are one and a half lakhs 
of Europeans in India who are ruling over 30 crores of 
Indians. 


Natives serving inthe Army, in the Police, Canal and 
Civil Departments should resign their service. Cooks should 
give up cooking for the English, and we should then see how 
we should fare. 


A meeting of 10 to 15 thousand zamindars was held at 
Lahore, and telegrams were sent to the Viceroy, the Secre- 
tary of State and to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
to say that in future taxes would not be paid on account of 
canal water, but that water would be taken free. 


Forty crores of rupees are sent every year to England 
to pay the pension of Englishmen who have returned, and to 
pay for English goods sold out here, cursed, a thousand 
times cursed, be the Government that has made us so 
proverty-stricken ! 


We should follow the example of the Bengalis, Now 
that we know our rights we should unite and press for 
them. The people at Lahore, of the Malwa,’ Manjha% 
and Amritsar, have taken up the matter and are protesting 
against Government.” 
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Speech at Rawalpindi, 21 April, 1907 


‘“‘Hindus, Muhammadans,’ Officials, sepoys and others 
are brethersto each cther. Government is like a vapour 
or nonentity when compared with us. The Bengalis took 
the 16th October as a National Day. We have followed 
them and have madethe 16th April our Red-letter Day. 
Jats and land-owners are in reality the masters of the 
Crown and Kingdom. The present-rulers are our menials, 
and it is shameful to present petitions to them. It is also 
odious that our menials should redress our grievances. 
The Deputy Commissioners and Superintendents of 
Police, and other high officials-are at our service as 
Khidmatgars, 


The promises held out to us in the Proclamation of 
1857 have never been fulfilled, and rulers should not 
tell lies. Atthetime of the mutiny the Government was 
in great trouble and owing to its precarious position at 
the time it accepted whatever we dictated and made us 
false promises. In fact Government has never made any 
promise to us with the intention of fulfilling it. The 
rulers have now increased the land revenue four to six- 
fold with the object of starving the Indians and disco- 
uraging Indian manufacturers in order to benefit them- 
selves. Be shot and do not mind, rather consider that 
you died of plague. Die for your country. One anda 
half lakh of Europeans are nothing compared with 29 crores 
of Indians. If you are sent to jail think that you go to 
Tirath.® Although they have got guns, rifles and other arms 
yet we will evaporize them in a minute, for God will come 
to the rescue of his oppressed people. 


Plague is working havoc amongst you, and it is 
better to die the more honourable death of the martyr 
for your country. I will give you an example to enco- 
urage you and show how success may be achieved. The 
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cultivation of indigo was once unfairly forced on the 
Bengalis. The whole country was made to grow indigo, 
and pecple were put to great trouble and hardship. They 
yielded fora time, but finally prevailed. They made a 
stout stand against the acticns of Government and, as 
their cause was righteous, they succeeded in _ their 
efforts. 


Duty on wheat has not been increased by Govern- 
ment, because wheat grown in India is sent to England. 
Duty on sugarcane and cotton has been increased with 
the object of reducing their growth and forcing the people 
to grow wheat for export to England. 


Oh! my brothers, Hindus and Muhammadans, if you 
cannot unite together, tell me plainly. We are not so fallen 
as to give up hope. If you cannot agree to make common 
cause you had better leave the place. 


Englishmen have no sympathy with us. I will illustrate 
what Imean. A famine once visited China and threatened 
to continue. People were stricken and died in numbers, and 
death prevailed in the land while nature mocked. It lasted 
some 11 years. At last the people requested the Raja to 
undertake a pilgrimage bare-footed and bare-headed, and 
out of the fulness of his heart, the Raja consented, with 
the result that the face of the nature changed, rain fell 
copiously, and the people were saved. 


Mark the immense sympathy displayed by the ruler. 
On the other hand, look at the attitude of our rulers. 
When famine became a scourge in the land in the time of 
Lord Lytton, who should more probably be syled ‘Lutton’ 
(robber), people died in large numbers, and Lord, regardless 
of those who perished before his eyes, lived in luxury in 
Delhi, unmoved by the surrounding scene. Can such 
behaviour on the part of those who hold the reins of 
Government be tolerated ? 


Beware my countrymen, Lord Minto,15 our present 
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ruler, calls us prosperous in spite of our having fallen so 
low, and it is clear that our rulers rejoice in our fall and do 
not wish us to continue to eke out anexistence. The moti- 
ves and actions of Government are all directed to making us 


poorer still. 


In this connection I must tell you that in Lyallpur 
people who cut branches from trees were considered offen- 
ders and were imprisoned; now fines have been substituted 
in order to swell the British treasury and beggar the Indians. 

All that said you will easily understand, and you will 
be impressed and encouraged by the poem which I have 
just read. | 


Lastly, I wish to impress upon you that, if you are men, 
you should strike the iron while it is hot, and grasp the 
golden opportunity now held out to you. Otherwise you 
may despair of your lives and you will not deserve the 
name of men. During the Civil War in England women 
acted more couragecusly than you are doing. History tells 
us that these women succeeded in their object, and I fail to 
see why men should not succeed like-wise if they unite 
against the Government.” 


7 


Speeches at Batala, Gurdaspur district, 27, 
28 April, 1907 


27th April—Ajit Singh stated that the progress of a 
nation depended on three things—local industries, agricul- 
ture andtrade. In India the English were destroying local 
industries, gave no help to the farmer and were ruining 
trade. He proceeded to point out the state of affairs in the 
Chenab Colony. He referred to the remarks made by Mr. 
Douie, who had stated that the action of Government was 
illegal and unjust. To justify this action Government had 
recently passed a law. In enhancing the taxation he likened 
Government to the tailor who after making a coat fora 


— 
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constituent demanded an enhanced price because the coat 
exceeded the purchaser’s expectations ! 


Government had unduly taxed cotton and sugar. 


He informed his hearers that the colonist in the (Bari 
doab) had resolved to take no more water from the canal 
and to refuse to pay further taxes. He urged them to refuse 
to pay their revenue, Government was powerless. Govern- 
ment could not send every one to jail. He implored them 
not to be afraid but to be willing and ready to go to prison 
for the sake of the country and the people. 


Quoting the case of the Punjabee, he urged them to 
become notorious, as the proprietor and editor had gained 
notoriety by their fearlessness. 


He advised them to make their own committees and sub- 
committees to settle their own disputes. Did the youths of 
20 from England understand their affairs as they did? No, 
then avoid the English courts. 


He urged all Government servants to resign their 
appointments, and others to cease paying revenue like the 
colonists of Lyallpur had sworn to do. The oppression of 
the English was beyond endurance. He instanced the case 
of Sergeant Karam Singh of the Delhi Police who was 
murdered by a soldier. The soldier was acquitted. What 
justice ! 


He urged them to no longer submit to bad treat- 
ment by Englishmen. If they should be struck or beaten, 
they should strike back. The English were powerless, the 
Government tyrannical and British rule would cease one 
day, whether today, tomorrow or 10 years hence. 


28th April—In continuing his speech of the previous 
day, AjitSingh said that it was unnecessary to urge the 
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people to jeint action. The pecple of India were one. 
The Government called all natives Namak Haram. They 
all came under the same category. It was the Government and 
all its officials that were Namak Haram, Britain was only pow- 
erful because of India. It was the Indian Army that assisted 
England inits foreign wars. England’s position was due 
to the Indian Army. The native peopulaticn of India num- 
bered 30 crores. Europeans numbered only 150,000. 
What could the latter do against the former? The urine 
of the native population if collected together was _ suffici- 
ent to drown all Europeans in India. He scoffed at the 
British Army. It was an army of cowards. Since the 
recent demonstrations in Lahore, British soldiers were afraid 
to patrol the streets. He urged them all to take an exa- 
mple from the people of Tarn Taran and other places and 
to refuse to pay land revenue. He said that God had sent 
plague into the country solely to teach the people to use 
the power they possess. Lakhs of people were dying of 
plague, many more would die. It was better to die for 
their country than to die of plauge. He implored the 
people to use their power and to consider what could be 
done with their power. 


8 


Speech delivered at the Bharat Mata meeting, Lahore, 
1 May, 1907 


Ajit Singh first of all urged the necessity of the Hindus 
and Muhammadans making common cause against the Bri- 
tish and accused the Government of fostering the antagonism 
between the two races. He then drew parallels between events 
in the history of England, which led to the general freedom of 
the England people, and the events taking place in India 
at the present time. He commented upon the dishonesty of 
the British and said that they employed every means to 
incite and keep alive feelings of hatred against natives, 
He scoffed at the so-called favours shown to the Indians 
‘by the British. Referring to the remission of enhanced 
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rates for water on the Bari Doab Canal, he said that 
Government pretended that the postponement was due to 
zamindars having taken no part in the present agitation. On 
the contrary, the zamindars had refused to pay revenue 
and were prepared to rise against the Government and 
loot the treasuries. Referring to the Police, Ajit Singh 
stated that they were not opposed to members of the force; 
on the contrary, he hoped that men who were now serving 
as Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors would become the Captains 
and Generals of their nation. In conclusion he urged his 
audience to be prepared for action. 


9 
Extracts from a Speech delivered at Lahore in 1907 


Nothing has happened as yet. Hindus and Mussal- 
mans unite. Now is yourtime. Weare 30 crores. They 
are a lakh and a half. A puff of wind would blow them 
away. Cannons are of no account. One finger can easily 
be broken. When five fingers join to make a fist no one 
can break it (This was given with great emphasis and flowers 
were thrown). 


They have come from over the seven seas to rule over 
us. In Lord Lytton’s time lakhs of people died of famine, 
but he used to spend his time in going from one place to 
another. Once there was a famine in China, but the Raja 
gave up all his wealth. When that did not suffice, the 
Raja went bare-head and naked through the city. Then 
the rain came. 


Plague has carried off thousands of our brothers, but 
Government has not concerned itself. Don’t pay the reve- 
nue. Rather consider the jail a place of pilgrimage. The 
Munshis are on our side. The Sepoys are on our side. 
The bearers and khansamas are with us. Let the Sahibs 
cook their own food. ; 


I once had a conversation with a Russian. He said, 
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“‘you are so many, your Tulers are so many”’’. I was 
ashamed and kept silent. 1 would give no reply. 


10 


Speech at the Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore, 9 March, 1908 


“GENTLEMEN—It is along time since I have had 
the opportunity of addressing a meeting of this sort, and 
in the same way as I feel happy at being once more amongst 
my fellow countrymen, so I fee] at the release of our friend 
Bepin Chandar Pal. It has been the custom in India 
since the days of old to commemorate the lives of our heroes . 
by selecting -one particular day to be observed as a 
festival, and it is only by this means that the memory and the 
names of our heroes who lived in the past have been kept 
alive to this day. Our greatest festival is that which is 
held in commemoration of the return from banishment of 
Ram Chandar. Today Ram Chandar’s son has_ returned 
to us, and we must celebrate and commemorate the day 
(Note—Bepin Chandar Palis the son of Ram Chandar). I 
will relate to you some of the incidents of the life of Bepin 
Chandar Pal. Bepin Chandar Pal was born in the year 
1858. After completing his education he came to Calcutta, 
and there he used to attend the lectures of Keshab Chandar 
Sen!® and began to incline to the religion of the Brahmo 
Samaj. His father hearing of this became angry with 
him, but in spite of his father’s opposition he stuck to 
his principles and became a member of the Samaj.- His 
father then disinherited him, but he continued steadfast. 
In his early life Bepin Chandra Pal began to break the 
bonds of the caste system and adopted broader views 
and principles. He married the widowed niece of Babu 
Surendra Nath Banerji and thus encouraged widow rema- 
triage. Being a man of principle and a strict observer 
of truth he has invariably succeeded. His father, who 
was at first angry with him and deprived him of his in- 
heritance, forgave him on his death-bed and left him all 
his property. After the death of his father Bepin Chandar 
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Pal became headmaster of a school at Calcutta, but 
having a great love for his birth place, Sylhet, he moved 
there and opened a school. As will be seen, Bepin 
Chandar Pal from the very first applied himself. to the 
amelioration of the condition of his nation. In the early 
days of the Congress, when Badr-ud-din Taybjee!? was 
President he raised his voice against the passing of the 
Arms Act. This is what is called patriotism. Every man 
has a desire to win a good name for himself and to this 
end strives his utomost even to death. But the true 
desire is the desire to benefit the whole nation and one’s 
motherland. The spirit of this desire is called patrictism. 
Examples of true patriots are to be found in every nation 
and in every country. In the year 1857, in the days of 
the Mutiny, when the Indian Army was besieging the 
British in the Fort at Delhi, Lieutenant Willowby decided 
to explode the powder — magazine himself rather than 
let it fall into the hands of the enemy, who might utilise 
the powder to destroy his fellow-countrymen. This he did, 
and though some lives were sacrificed, many others were 
saved. Mr. Willowby’s name lives to this day. This is 
one example of patriotism to sacrifice one’s own life 
for the sake of one’s countrymen. I give you another. In 
the same year Feroze Shah, a prince of Delhi, marched 
with two hundred sepoys to Moradabad, where there was 
a magazine belonging tothe English, which was at the 
time guarded by the Nawab of Rampur, an ally of the 
English. A battle ensued between Feroze Shah and the 
Nawab. English troops were sent to reinforce the Nawab 
of Rampur and Feroze Shah, seeing that if the magazine 
fell into the hands of the English they would use it to 
the utter destruction of the Indian Army, determined to 
enter the magazine alone and fire it, thus killing many 
of the white soldiers and destroying the powder, rather 
than let it be made use of by the English. This Feroze 
Shah did and thus saved the lives of many of his country- 
men. ' 
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“I will show you other forms of patriotism. At 
the Paris Exhibition amongst other things there were 
some plantains. A native of India who had been living 
in Paris for some years saw the fruit and began to weep. 
It was the love of his country that brought tears to his 
eyes at the sight of the fruit, which was the product of his 
beloved country. 5 


“The savage tribes of Africa extol the richness of 
their country and believe it to be better than any other 
country, and prefer to be buried in their own land. 


“The Norwegians, whose country is very poor, claim 
that truth, patriotism and loyalty can be learnt in their 
country alone. 


“An English ambassador once went to Persia, and 
whilst walking one day on a hill was asked by the shepherd 
whether his country was as fertile. In reality the country 
war barren and sterile. 


“An Arabian woman once went fora trip to England, 
andon her return to her own country was asked what 
she had seen. She replied that she had seen many 
. things, but that the unfortunate people had not planted a 
single palm tree. 


‘The Chinese regard all other nations as barbarians. 


“The boys of different schools play cricket matches 
amongst each other, and every body of the school that 
wins a match exults and prides himself on the triumph 
of his schoo] although he may not have so very much 
concern with the school. When boys feel so much for 
their schools why do not you people feel for your country 
in which you were born and brought up? You people 
are like dogs. You are loyal as the dog is, who for 
the sake of his stomach alone remains attached to his 
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master. Youtoo are disloyal as a dog is, who for the 
sake of bread will change his master. Dogs though 
loyal in one way are disloyal in another, and for this 
reason are regarded as filthy creatures. A cat is loyal 
for she returns to the same place even if she is driven 
away from it. There are many men amongst us who only 
know how to fill their stomachs and do not know how to 
feel for others. No matter if you are rich and drive in 
carriages, if you have no patriotism you are no better 
than dogs. I have no regard for my life nor do I mind 
trouble, but am ever ready to answer the call of duty to 
my countrymen. Cultivate patriotism and then neither the 
the tyranny of the oppressor nor the sword of the assassin 


can terrify you. 


‘‘When the English first came to India—I mean before 
the Mutiny—they used to see Rajas being driven about in 
gorgeous carriages surrounded by body-guards,for on 
account of their injustice and misrule they were hated by 
the people and feared to walk alone. The English cursed 
this life of bondage where there was no freedom and liberty, 
for they went about freely and they were admired by the 
people as just men and no one thought of injuring them. In 
those days the English dealt out justice, but they have gra- 
dually become unjust. Look at the case of Mr. Clarke (?), 
who vexed the people sorely and consequently became so 
frightened that on retiring he left the city very secretly lest 
he should be killed. The Amrita Bazar Patrika remarked 
that it would have been better if he had gone away in the 
disguise of a woman seated in palanquin. Tyrants are 
afraid even in their dreams. They see some man whom 
they have oppressed attacking them and start with terror. 
The police cannot protect them in their dreams. Men of 
clear conscience are not afraid of any trouble. On the con- 
trary, the more you tax their energies and the more you 
worry them the more energetic they become. They are like 
gold which becomes of greater value the more it is refined 
by beating. Men with black and evil consciences like 
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Aurangzeb cannot prosper in the world. Bepin Chandra Pal 
is not so pleased at his release as heis at his determination 
to remain resolute to his opinions. Kindly read the tales of 
the treatment accorded to Indians abroad. In China a notice 
is placed at the entrance of every garden, **Dogs not admit- 
ted”. When an Indian tries to enter the garden he is stopped 
and treated as though he were a dog. He is told that he 
does not deserve any respect. In the Transvaal and in Natal 
Indians cannot enter unless their finger impressions are first 
taken. If Jesus Christ was now alive he could not enter those 
countries without having his thumb impression taken, for he 
was an Asiatic. Mr. Nevinson accused Indians of being too 
meek, and this has been repeated in Parliament, and it is a 
fact. Therefore, my brothers, you should become stern now. 
You must suit yourselves to the times. Be meek when it is 
necessary to be so and be stern when occasion requires. Do 
not always follow one policy. Look at the English. . They 
deal gently and harshly as the occasion requires. The policy 
of repression is now-a-days being advocated in Parliament. 
Do not follow each other blindly, a habit which is characte- 
ristic of Indians. Become men of principle and of indepen- 
dent opinion. Once upon a time _ in the district of 
Muzaffargarh a man at the marriage of his son let out a cat 
which was placed underneath a basket. Ever since then 
it has become customary to release a cat on the occasion ofa 


marriage. 


**Bepin Chandra Pal has made a great name for him- 
self in the world for his fortitude and patience in bearing 
his troubles.” 


Turning to the second subject before the meeting Ajit 
Singh said : ‘‘We should feel sorry at the untimely death of 
Gurdas Ram, Barrister-at-Law. I was not sorry when I 
heard of his being imprisoned, for his was a noble cause. 
He was kept in jail for six months, not ona charge of theft 
or for debauchery or murder, but simply because he raised 
his voice on behalf of that community which gives you your 
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collars and clothes, which feeds those who rule over us, and 
which fills the treasuries of the King, namely the zamindars, 
and because he strongly opposed the enhanced rate of water- 
tax. I did not know him personally. My only connection 
with him was that I delivered a lecture at Rawalpindi at a 
meeting at which he also was present and at which he spoke. 
I was kept in exile for six months from my country, while he 
was kept for six months in jail. When the pleaders were 
discharged at Rawalpindi by Mr. Martineau an innocent 
question was asked in Parliament, whether the pleaders 
should be awarded compensation for the troubles suffered 
by them in jail, but Mr. Morley replied that this was un- 
necessary. Why? Because they were natives. 


“IT received a letter yesterday informing me that Saiyid 
Haidar Raza Khan1® of Delhi had been arrested and was 
being prosecuted on some charge. This letter was written 
by the second Editor of the newspaper Aftab. The news 
‘does not grieve me, but is a source of pleasure for I believe 
that he is going to suffer martyrdom in the cause of patrio- 
tism, and for sticking to his principles. Honour and respect 
are achieved by martyrdom. If Ram Chandarji had not 
been exiled he would not have gained the reputation that 
he now commands. This too is true of Bepin Chandra Pal, 
and Saiyid Haidar Raza will soon attain the honour of 
martyrdom.” 


Ajit Singh then proposed that a telegram should be 
sent to the Calcutta newspapers expressing joy at the release 
of Bepin Chandra Pal, and that a letter should be sent to 
the relations of Gurdas Ram conveying an expression of 
sympathy. 


“T do not speak from any sense of fear of Government 
or of its officials, but I cannot refrain from saying that the 
Unreasonableness and harshness of the treatment of Gurdas 
Ram was the work of an individual, and that Mr. Agnew is 
responsible on the whole rather than Government.” 


— 
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Conversation with the Peasants at Lyallpur 
June 26, 1908 


Sardar Ajit Singh came to Chak No. 205 in the Lyallpur 
district on the 26th June 1908 to attend a wedding. He is 
said to have spoken as follows in the course of his conversa- 
tion with some of the wedding guests : 


“Is it not our duty to hinder the tyranny and high- 
handedness of the English? It is our duty, for they are in 
reality our servants, and no foreign King has ever committed 
such tyranny as they. The Mussalman kings were a thousand 
times better than they. If no native Extra-Assistant Com- 
Missioners or Tahsildars were appointed, it would make 
natives anxious to turn out the English. Now for two years 
will men do this work (be Extra-Assistant Commissoners and 
Tahsildars) because there shall be a great change, nay, day 
by day there is an increase and the bread of flatterers shall’ 
continue perhaps for only two years. Muhammadans are 
no longer kept in the Secret Police, for the Hindus do not 
trust them. The Secret Police has been greatly increased. 
They are present in the Government College, the Mission 
College, the D.A.V. College, in every department and in 
every office. Two boys, who appeared to belong to the 
Secret Police, have been turned out of the D.A.V. College. 
To bomb’ English people in trains is easy, as they travel 
separately in Ist and 2nd class Carriages in which no native 
travels. It is now intended to kill the Secret Police”’, 
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S. Ajit Singh along with Amba Parshad and Kidar Nath 
circulated the following leaflet at Lahore, August 7, 1908 


People, Open your eyes ! Men, drown yourselves. 


A FRESH NOTICE 
Kill the Feringhees ! 


People, do you really not realise what is the state of our 
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country? Yet even now you will not rouse yourself from 

sleep. You will regain possession of our country only when 

the Feringhees are utterly destroyed. Do you not know that 

there was once a day when everythIng was to be had in 

plenty, but that now instead of there being plenty it is diffi- 

cult even to find those self-same things ? Formerly every- 

thing was cheap. Now for the same price one obtains only 

-atenth part. What is the cause of this? The cause is that 

the Feringhees have so robbed our country that where for- 

merly nothing was to be found but bushes (that is to say, in 

England), plenty now reigns and where formerly there was 
abundance of gold, only bushes are to be seen. This is the 
result of our own faults. Since this is the present state of 
our country,why do you continue to sleep? You should see 
that all sons of the country become determined in the same 
resolve and, wherever the offspring of the English appears, 
you should destroy him with a bomb. Then you will be 
able to rescue your country from these wicked men. Our 
enemies surround us like ants surround a piece of sugar. 
We have often written onthe subject and will continue to 
do so. I have given many lectures on the subject of bombs 
in many cities. I have been able to visit, and up to the 
present no one has stopped me. These who have heard of 
our doings are delighted with us; and our workshops for 
the purpose of making bombs are now so widely established 
that the movement cannot possibly be stopped. Of course 
the Feringhees may bring pressure to bear upon us, but our 
cleverness is greater even than theirs. We will even indicate 
where our special workshop is. It is close to the Himalayan 
mountains. We do not fear anyone, and write without any 
sense of dismay. But remember this, that if any Englishman 
ventures near rhe Himalayas, he will not return alive. There 
his work will be finished. People, become emboldened ! If 
you have drunk of your mother’s milk, do not become 
traitors. Strive your utmost on behalf of your country. See 
hundreds of our brethren are giving their lives to save their 
country. It is not our duty to hold back. We should step 
forward and advance even in front of them. You see that 
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the fire is catching on all four sides, and the Feringhees 
in ourmidst are the wood that is being consumed. The 
nature of fire is such that it devours a thing in its entirety. 
The Feringhees should release our Tilak Ji Maharaj!®, else 
we will kill every Feringhee in turn, and will also rob them. 


Fear not! Fear not! Fear not! Fear not! Fear not! 
Ah ha! Be brave ! Be brave! Be brave ! Wah ! Wah! Wah! 
Be quick ! Be quick ! Be quick ! What are you looking at ? 
I do not know why you are plunged in thought. 


Oh, my fellow-countrymen, awake, rouse up from your 
sleep, you have slept over long ! 


People, regard me. Thrice have I been exiled. Oh, breth- 
ren open your eyes ! What enemy has invaded our country? 
We have taught you how to make bombs in the newspaper 
Yugantar. 


They have robbed our country. They have left us none 
of our industries. 


Do not fear ! We all must die once. 


Whenever you meet a Feringhee, kill him if you can. 
Do not fear to die. Carry out your desires. 


We have often written (this advice) and will continue 
to write. We are not afraid of any Feringhee. 


Shoot the Feringhees, so that no trace of them shall 
remain. 


Oh, Feringhees, be warned, else will bring you to 
naught. 


Release our Lord Tilak, else will murder you Feringhee 
one by one, selecting each in turn. 


Kill them! Cast out all fear of jail! Go and gladly 
drink their blood. 


We are sons of that mother whose sister is a snake. 


arn tl 
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We will bite them that those in England will remember 
us. 


Brother, it is pity that though we have explained to you 
the method of making bombs, yet you, for some reason un- 
known have done nothing. Hasten! 


13 


Lecture at Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore, 29 November 1908 


A monster meeting attended by about 5,000 people was 
held at the Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore on the 29th of November 
at 2 P.M. The hall was packed, but responsible Indian 
publicists and politicians of the town were conspicuous by 
their absence. It had been announced that Ajit Singh would 
deliver a lecture on education, and thousands of Hindu and 
Sikh young men, with a sprinkling of Muhammadans and 
men of mature age, came to hear him. 


Ajit Singh, who showed signs of recent illness and 
was dressed in the yellow garments of a Sanyast, which he 
and some of his friends have vowed to wear till Mr. Tilak’s 
release, rose to speak at 2.30 P.M., and delivered a ram- 
bling discourse on the necessity of national education, diver- 
sified here and there with bursts of native eloquence and 
punctuated by applause. He asserted that the education 
imparted in our Universities had been intended to dena- 
tionalise the Indians, and the authorities had been to a 
large extent successful in attaining their object. Those 
educated in our schools and colleges had become Europe- 
anised to such an extent that they knew nothing of the. 
great and glorious past of this country, took little interest 
in its present affairs and were careless for its future. They 
had become so false to their religion that they knew that 
English-made sugar was manufactured with the bones of 
the sacred cow, but showed not the slightest hesitation 
in using the Bideshi sugar. They had become so divo- 
rced from their past traditions that they were utterly 
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lacking in respect for their elders, and imagined themselves 
the repositories of all wisdom. Now, however, some of 
the educated men had begun to show signs cf repentance. 
They did not think it beneath them to mingle with 
their humble brethren and study the great past of 
glorious land, and endeavour to beiter its condition. 
Government had consequently resolved to strike at the 
root of higher educaticn. It had at first proposed to €x- 
tend primary education to the masses, but, afraid lest it 
might infect the agriculturist with the virus cf unrest and 
discontent, it had decided to shelve that also. Stu- 
dents were now prohibited from taking part in_ politics, 
while those of England were instructed in them. The 
expenditure on education incurred by the British Govern- 
ment of India as compared with that of other countries 
Was miserably small, and the teachers extremely low-paid. 
The private schools and colleges, too, followed the scheme 
of University education, and did little good to the 
country. Butthe powers that be looked askance at these 
institutions. He did not blame the authorities for these 
views. They naturally wanted to maintain their rule 
in India and must resort to any means to attain their end. 
But it was the duty ofthe sons of India to sink their diff- 


erences and raise their motherland to its old position in — 


the scale of nations. This country once possessed immense 
wealth; its agricultural products were more than suffi- 
cient to provide for the needs of its inhabitants, and its 
industries so flourishing that the products of its looms were 
exported to all parts of the world, even to distant Europe. 
Now, however, a blight had fallen on the land. It had 
become one of the poorest countries in the world, chronic 
famine preyed upon its vitals,- and its ancient industries 
were dead or dying. It was therefore our bounden duty 
to improve this condition of effairs, the frowns of the 
authorities notwithstanding. Heand some of his friends 
had received from the District Magistrate warnings that 
they should not carry their intended publication of sed- 
itious books or pamphlets into execution. It seemed the 
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authorities had now become so omniscient that they could 
divine the thoughts of others. But while they had recei- 
ved warnings from Government they were also receiving 
warnings from their motherland. The authorities wanted 
them to desist from spreading the light. The interests of 
their country demanded that they must dissipate the pre- 
Vailing ignorance and impart knowledge, and they would 
remain true to their country whatever the cost. English- 
men might, if they liked, construe this into sedition. Being 
the ruling race they could put any interpretation they liked 
upon his words. Buthe did not advocate that the Bri- 
tishers shouldbe driven out of India. The people of 
this country could not do so if they would; it was beyond 
their power. (Here there was some disturbance in’ the 
Crowd and the pale face of Ajit Singh became a shade 
more pale. But it transpired that some advertisement in 
pamphlet was being distributed). But it was their boun- 
den duty to spread education. Let every man who knew 
any language take a vow to teach that language to at least 
one man so as to enable him to read newspapers and 
books, and the work of education would be carried on 
Without any hitch or expense. It was knowledge that was 
wanted by the people of India, and knowledge must be 
propagated at all costs and with all sacrifices. 


The above isa brief summary of the speech, but it 
Was not so connected asthe summary. It was a rambling 
discourse, and taxed the patience of some of his hearers, 
who, finding the speech not upto the expected level, left 
the meeting before it came to an end. 


When Ajit Singh had concluded some people departed. 
Others were going to leave when it was announced that 
another man wanted to speak. A lean, raw-boned, short 
statured and dark-complexioned man, without beard or 
moustaches, then rose onthe table and began to address 
the audience in English, with such fervour that many of 
those who had left were compelled to return and hear 
him. Then descended a flood of oratory which electri- 
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fied the audience and moved them to laughter or tears 
at the words of the orator. With violent gestures and 
foaming at the mouth, he asked the public to root out 
the denationalising agencies at work. They were a great 
nation, a nation of heroes, a nation of gods. They could 
do nothing so long as they were unconscious of their powet 
and thought themselves powerless. But once let them wake 
up and no human power, not God Almighty himself, 
could preventthem from becoming free. It was the des- 
tiny of India, the law of nature, the law of God, that 
India should become free. You could defy the British 
Government, you could defy the government of Turkey; 
but a defiance of the laws of nature, of the laws of 
God, was impossible. India was the source and fountain 
of all science and knowledge. From India the wave had 
traversed to the West, and lo! it had reached Japan. 
India’s turn must come next. Let the people of the coun- 
try forget their differences of class and creed; let them 
become men, and who would stand up before the roused 
lions ?. Try to become free! Leave no stone unturned 
to become free, make all sacrifices to become free, and the 
prize will be won, and the ancient greatness and glory— 
greatness and glory of India—will return. 


Tremendous applause greeted the speaker as he des- 
cended from the platform after a speech of nearly one 
hour. People pushed forward to speak to this unknown 
man, who wore ordinary Swadeshi clothes with a pagri as 
head-gear and about whom it could not be said with any 
degree of certainty asto what part of the country he be- 
longed; whose age even could not be estimated. Some 
said he was from Indore, others from Chittor, others, again, 
that he was a Bengali, while some took him for a Ma- 
hratta. But before the people could satisfy themselves 
about this matter, Ajlt Singh again rose to speak. He 
deprecated some of the remarks of the last speaker; said 
that it was impossible to try to be free at the present 
-moment; that he loved the English language, which was 
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_ “Tt is high time that we should organise our resources 
and place Tilak’s work on a permanent basis. The Ashram 
should contain a good Library of Indian History, politics 
and economics, and should welcome all earnest students of 
Indian political questions who choose to come and study. It 
should be a miniature university of politics for our nation. 
It should aim at training capable journalists, speakers and 
writers, who should spread sound political ideas among the 
people. It should be only an academic institution, it 
should not deal with temporary agitation or movements. It 
should stand for all time to come as the great symbol of 
those eternal truths which sustain and support national life. 
It should not get entangled in passing questions of the hour, . 
and the difficulties that are involved in all movements rela- 
ting tothem. Itshould teach Indian History and politics 
and thus lay deep the foundation of nationalism in the 
minds and hearts of intelligent men of each generation. It 
will have nothing to do with current politics. It is enough if 
it should warn our people not to forget that they have a 
history and a country which they should love and cherish. 
For agitations die away, but wisdom abideth for ever, and 
inthe present condition of India the gift of historical and 
political knowledge is the best of all gifts (Sarvesham eva 
dananam niti-gnana danam vishishyate). 


“It is intended that a full-length portrait and bust of 
Srijut Tilak should adorn the Hall of the Ashram. Scenes 
from his eventful life should decorate the walls. The 
Ashram should be located in a place which attracts men 
from all parts of the country and should rouse patriotic 
emotions in the hearts of the visitors. A Tilak Ashram 
must be situated in the midst of suitable environments. All 
that is pure and holy and elevating must be associated with 
the name of Tilak, the great apostle of the political revival 
of our race, in the closing years of the nineteenth century, 

the precursor of the mighty Hero, for whom the nation, true 
to its traditions, has been waiting for so long. 


“It is therefore, proposed to establish the Ashram at 
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Hardwar, Benares, or some other suitable place, the great 
rallying points of our race from time immemorial. A Tilak 
Ashram at such place would keep alive the memory of our 
great leader for generations and would link his name with 
the traditional History of our nation. 


‘‘A museum of National relics and heirlooms, a picture 
gallery of India’s great men, a free boarding-house for 
pupils who come to study and other useful adjuncts to the 
institution should be provided for if we wish to do honour 
to the memory of the great man who has been so cruelly 
taken away from us. 7 


‘*The Tilak Ashram will ab the nerve centre of nationa- 
lism. It will send out trained journalists and lecturers to 
allparts of the country; it wilh expound the meanings of 
our creed. 


‘*It will guard the purity of our Gospel against natural 
decay or erroneous interpretations. 


‘-It is hoped that all who appreciate the grandeur of the 
Ideal for which Srijut Tilak laboured all his life will contri- 
bute to the scheme outlined above. Let us demonstrate in 
a practical manner that we love and admire Tilak. Sacrifice 
is the test of love?®. Srijut Tilak is undergoing the pain of 
Separation from his friends and colleagues, his wife and 
children, and above all from the Kesari and the work to 
which he was called. Let us bestir ourselves and convey to 
him a spiritual message that what he left incomplete is being 
completed by us. We are the heirs of his mission, the spiri- 
tual children of the father of modern Indian Nationalism. 
Let us do our duty as men and brothers. 


‘‘In action and action alone lies the salvation of our 
race. 


‘‘All contributions in the aid of the ‘Tilak Ashram’ to 
be sent to Sufi Amba Parshad, Manager, Tilak Ashram, 


Lahore.”’ 
“AJIT SINGH” 


“Lahore (Punjab)” 
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A summary of the speech delivered on July 11, 1909 at 
the Bradlaugh Hall, Lahore. 


In the course of his speech at the Bradlaugh Hall on 
July 11th Ajit Singh remarked that if Englishmen were asked 
as to why coloured races were created, the reply would be 
that they have been created to be ruled by Englishmen and 
to serve them like slaves. He proceeded, ‘‘Morley and 
Minto can have no love for India as compared with the 
love achild of India has for its own country. Whatever 
they do, they say that they do it for the public good. This 
is quite absurd. They have imprisoned Mr. Tilak for the 
public good, deported Mr. Ashwini Kumar Dutt?’ and 
others for the public good. This is ridiculous on the face 
of it. Indians can very well say what is good for them and 
what is not; whatever they do is not at all for our benefit. 
Being Christians, Englishmen cannot very well rub both 
Hindus and Mohammadans as well as their own kinsmen; 
that is to say, they cannot be idol worshippers and idol 
breakers at the same time, in as much as being protectors 
of the Hindus and their rulers, they must have some sym- 
pathy with them and their views; on this account they are, 
as it were, dealing double-facedly and attemping an impos- 
sibility”. Ajit Singh then quoted from an English book and 
stated that the Romans first came to England for the sake 
of its beautiful ladies, a delicate piece of oriental abuse. 


He referred to the Midnapore case, in which he said 
that the police made up false cases and tried to get several 
innocent persons hanged. ‘All this bastardy of the police had 
come to light. Evenin the Punjab, if the police to obtain 
credit were to make up false cases sedition and rebellion 
against the Government, hundreds of people would come 
forward to give evidence. For instance, reports about that 
day’s lecture would probably be to the effect that the lecturer 
was talking sedition and the Bradlaugh Hall was shaking, 
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After referring to the revolutions ‘in America and 
France he was discussing the position of Egypt when he sud- 
denly stopped and said, ‘‘Sardar Khan, you are again mak- 
ing mischief; you better behave yourself and go out”. On 
this cries of ‘‘Catch him’”’, were raised amongst the audience. 
Some 20 or 25 people thereupon rushed towards the seats 
in front of the lecturer where Sardar Khan was. The latter 
was sent away from the Hall. (Sardar Khan is one of the 
plain clothes men attached to the City Kotwali). 


Ajit Singh then resumed his speech saying that this 
unpleasant incident was caused by a low and mean person 
of the lowest rank in the police department. He remarked 
that the number of police on duty seemed unusually large, 
and said, ‘‘This is not a matter for us to care a bit about, 
as they only add to the number of our audience. J, however, ~ 
consider it useless to depute so many policemen, as if 
Government wishes to stop our lecture it can do so by direct 
orders to that effect”. 


He then addressed the students and said that they 
should devote some time to the welfare of the country, and 
he related the story of some one who applied to Mazzini for 
service in the army, and was asked whom he loved most. He 
replied that he loved his mother above everything. Mazzini : 
thought such a person could not love his country, and : 
was therefore unfit for the country. On this, the applicant | 
volunteered first to kill his mother; and Mazzini in order to | 
test his earnestness gave him a pistol loaded with blank 
cartridges. The man went home and attemped to shoot his 
mother, and having thus stood the test he was taken into the 
army, and is said to have distinguished himself in after 
life. 


Ajit Singh was profusely garlanded at the commence- 
ment of the lecture and flowers were showered on him 
both during and after the speech which laa for about 
2 hours. 
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It was remarked that at the conclusion of this speech 
Ajit Singh expressed his sympathy with the Shuddhi (conver= 
sion to the Arya Samaj) movement which he said was start- 
ed by Lala Lajpat Rai. He stated that the movement had 
in view political aims and objects rather than religious ones. 
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-Views expressed by Ajit Singh at a Press Conference, 
Lahore, 9 April 1947. 


“‘The Indian National Congress which is the biggest 
political organisation in India has during these many years 
fought India’s battle for freedom and uncountable sacri- 
fices have been made underits flag. As such Congress de- 
serves the support of every patriotic person and I have 
pledged my support, therefore, to this national] organisation 
in whose way no one should create any impediments”, dec- 
lared Sardar Ajit Singh at a press conference this evening 
held at the office of the ‘‘Paras” where Lala Karam Chand 
had invited the press. 


“Is there any change in your ideology as it was when 
you first started your independence struggle in the Punjab 
and now when you find a changed India on your return and 
do you think that the method of work must now also be 
different from what it was in 1907-10’? asked a press man. 


In low but stout voice the ailing hero of the ‘‘Bharat 
Mata Movement” replied : ‘Ideology has of course not 
changed. I have lived to see the dream of my comrades and 
myself fulfilled. The dream was of a free India. I live in 
the hope_that I will see India free. Methods of course 
change with the change of times. What gives me satisfaction 
and pleasure is that Congress had adopted the path which 
my colleagues and myself wanted it to tread. From mere 
petitioning, the extremists of the Surat Congress were 
anxious to make it a really revolutionary body which it has 
become to-day. It is now the duty of each one of us to lend 
our whole-hearted support to those who are shouldering 
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responsibility on behalf of the Congress.” Sardar Ajit Singh 
who said, ‘‘On being once again inthis sacred soil of the 
Punjab and in Lahore where I had my schooling and which 
was the centre of my political activities I feel like having 
regained the lost paradise’, was happy and proud to be 
back in his beloved mother country. 


While he thanked all those who joined in extending him 
a warm and rather tumultuous welcome Sardar Ajit Singh 
said that while it gladdened his heart to see the onward 
march India had made on the road of political progress he 
felt unhappy and pained at seeing the indiscipline among the 
brave and stout people particularly of his own province 
whom otherwise he loved so much. 


The brave Punjabees had earned a name for themselves 
even in countries beyond the seas and the Punjab infantry 
used to be a terror in the first world war and they proved 
even greater warriors in the second world war. He wished 
such brave men should also learn discipline and make it a 
part of their national character. 


Condemn Goondaism 


He availed of the opportunity to condemn the barbari- 
ties which had been committed in the various provinces of 
of India and he said that when the news regarding the horri- 
ble happenings in Bengal first reached Germany the Indians 
in that country were put to great shame and felt humiliated. 


He asked good men in all communities to condemn goon- 
daism in every quarter. 


Political Promises 


“‘Let me say we must prepare ourselves for not only 
securing responsibility but maintaining it also,” said Sardar 
Ajit Singh who added, ‘‘No: doubt that a definite date has 
been fixed for the transfer of power into Indian hands, but 
I wish to say that while we. many expect the change to take 
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place we should prepare ourselves for any eventuality aris- 
ing which may result in the promise not being fulfilled. 
After all political promises have been broken and no one 
should depend upon any such promises. The British are 
after all no Gods.” 


Japan and Germany 


Referring to the activities of the Indian National Army 
which he said was for the first time formed in Italy, Sardar 
Ajit Singh said that they had as many as 11,000 Indians 
who had volunteered themselves to fight India’s battle. Most 
of these were soldiers who were fighting on the British side 
and had been captured by Italian forces. Sardar Ajit Singh 
referred with feelings of gratitude the great part which he 
said Mr. Iqbal Shaidai played in Italy and Germany in 
organising the I.N.A. and representing India’s cause. While 
Mussolini had agreed to a pact with the I.N.A. that he 
would have no interest of any kind in India but help her to 
be free, Germany and Japan revealed Sardar Ajit Singh had 
entered into an arrangement between themselves to divide 
intotwo for annexing the country. Such a plan came to. 


be known and thereafter Indians refused to render any_kind 
of help. ; 


Italy had agreed to give full military training to I.N.A. 
men particularly in parachute work and even take them to 
India but Germany wanted to exploit Indians. When nego- 
tiations were started between the German representative and 
the Indian representative Mr. Iqbal Shaidai the Germans 
tried to hoodwink Mr. Shaidai to agree to their terms which 
he refused to do unless Hitler would make an unequivocal 
declaration that he would have neither economic nor politi- 
cal interests of any kind in India. 


Refusal to Accept 5 Million 


The Germans said that Hitler would make such an 
announcement when he had captured Caucasus for he 
knew when to do what. But Mr. Shaidai said that Indians 
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could not trust Germans when their armies would be so 
close to the Indian soil. The German spokesman even attem- 
pted to mislead Mr. Shaidai by telling him that five million 
Swiss ‘coins had been deposited in a Switzerland bank in 
his name and he should begin the work of helping Germany. 
Mr. Shaidai told this German that he would not even touch 
that money so long Germans had any designs on India. 


Won't Die 


Apart, however, from that Sardar Ajit Singh said that 
he was convinced that Germany won’t die inspite of what 
had happened to her and what was happening to her people 
even today. While the Russian and American occupied 
Germany were not experiencing much difficulty the people in 
British occupied Germany were being made to starve. They 
were living in’ what he described as “‘hellish conditions” yet 
he maintained that Germany won't die because whatever 
small quantities of food people were getting they were ful- 
filling the needs of the youth first for they believed Germany 
had its hopes in them-and the older people were taking 
whatever little was left. Britishers in Germany were 
getting more to eat than they could get in Britain itself. 


That was being done to weaken them morally and phy- 
sically. Germans were at present deprived of all opportu- 
nities of making any progress in any sphere. 


Horrible Conditions 


Sardar Ajit Singh on the basis of his own personal - 
experience of the British controlled concentration camps 
and the jails in Germany said that horrible conditions exist- 
ed there. In Italy conditions were better but in Germany 
men in concentration camps and: jails were deprived of 
every possible amenity due to any human being. Once ina 
week just for five minutes was he allowed to come out of 
his dark and dingy cell for a stroll and life there was awful, 
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He spoke good humouredly of such a thing as a 
*‘Gandhi barrack” so named by Germans after the Indian 
leader. He said all those Germans who lost one-third of 
their weight during their internment were kept in this bar- 
rack at Paderbon. He said Germans ‘‘know so much about 
Mahatma Gandhi” and added ‘‘even German nurses were 
familiar with Gandhiji’s diet and used to tell me to take 
glucose because Gandhi took it. 


Belongs to All 


Sardar Ajit Singh declared that in the Congress he 
belonged to no party but belonged to all. He would regard 


everyone his brother. On such an occasion as this he said 
there was no fun in fighting with each other. They must all. 


unite and work together. 


To Be Shot Dead 


Concluding Sardar Ajit Singh read out from a letter he 
had received from a friend in Germany wherein the friend 
had written that pictures of Sardar Ajit Singh and two 
others with him were being shown in the cinema houses 
underneath which was written after giving their names, 
“these men are being sent back to India for being shot 


dead”. That was the type of propaganda which was being 
carried on, he added. 


Welcome Address 


Later in the evening at the premises of the Peoples 
Insurance Co. an address of welcome was presented to 
Sardar Ajit Singh on behalf of the Reception Committee by 
its Chairman L. Kidar Nath Sehgal, M.L.A. Entry to the 
gathering was restricted by tickets and among those present 
were Maharaj Pratap Singh, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 
anumber of M.L.As and Corporation Councillors, who 
squatted on the floor besides office-bearers of the P.P.C.C. 
and District Congress Committee. 
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S. Ajit Singh received an ovation as he accompanied by 
his brother Sardar Kishen Singh and othets arrived at the 
meeting place and was garlanded. 


After the address of welcome had been presented in 
which reference had been made to his sacrifices and the 
work he had done, Sardar Ajit Singh replying said: “‘1 am 
lucky to be here among you. I feel like having come back 
amidst my own family for I regard the people of the Punjab 
as my own family.” Being tired the distinguished speaker 
chose not to say much beyond paying his tributes to his old 
colleagues many of whom he said were no more. Those 
men, heroes like Sufi Amba Prasad and Lala Hardayal were 
the real torch-bearers of India’s freedom, the fruits of whose 
labours they in India were now expecting to enjoy. 
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From: A. Dibbin, the Under Secretary of State for 
India 


P&J (S) 859/38 INDIA OFFICE 
WHITE HALL, SWI 
11th October, 1938. 


Sir, 


With reference to your letters of the 10th and 22nd 
September, I am directed to inform you that before con- 
sidering further your application for a British travel docu- 
ment, the Secretary of State for India would be glad to 
be furnished with some further information regarding the 
circumstances in which you became possessed of a Brazilian 
passport since its possession creates a presumption 
that you have been accepted asa subject of that state. 


In particular the Secretary of State would wish to be 
infcrmed whether while in Brazil you obtained a certificate 
of naturalization or by any other voluntary and formal act 
became naturalized in that country. 


I am, etc., 
Sd/-A. Dibbin 


Ajit Siugh, 

10, Castel Rivaz, 
Territet, 
Switzerland. 


— 
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To : A. Dibbin, the Under Secretary of State for 

India 
a Strada de Carrizzieri alla 

Posta-29 
Naples. 
15th July 1939. 
To 

The Under Secretary of State 

for India, Public & Judicial 

Department, India Office, 

London, S.W.I. 
Sir, 

With reference to your leiter dated 11th October 1938 


No. P&J(S) 859/38 I beg to furnish below the infor- 


mation required by you but before doing soI beg to apo- 
logize for the great delay that has taken place in reply to 
your letter which was due to certain cicumstances beyond 
my control, 


Iremained in Brazil from 1914 up to 1930 by which — 


time the Persian passport which I held before had long 
since become invalid, And there was no Persian diploma- 
tic representative in Brazil at that time, it was not possible 
for me to get the old passport renewed. It, therefore, 
became necessary for me to obtain a passport from the 
Brazilian authorities and for this purpose I had to obtain 
a certificate of naturalization, But it was never my in- 
tention to give up my original nationality to which IT 
want now formally to revert and therefore, request that a 
fresh passport may kindly be issued to me. 
I am etc., 
Sd/-Ajit Singh 
PS. Please take note of the following address for your 
reply:- 
Hassan Khan 
Strada de Carrizzieri alla, Posta-29, 
Naples. 
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From: A. Dibbin, the Under Secretary of State for 
India 


P & J (S) 722/39 INDIA HOUSE 


WHITE HALL, S.W.I. 
Ist August, 1939, 


Sir, 


In reply to your letter of the 15th July, 1939 relating 
to the application which you submitted for a British pass- 
portin September, 1938, I am directed by the Secretary 
of State for. India to inform you that under the provi- 
sions of the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 
a British subject who, when in a foreign state, obtains 
a certificate of naturalization or by any other voluntary 
and formal act becomes naturalized therein ceases to bea 
British subject. The Secretary of State is accordingly 
unable to recommend the issue to you of a British 
passport. 


De With regard to the question of your return to India, 
I am to state that this matter had already been considered in 
consultation with the India authorities, and that the Secre- 
tary of State is prepared to agree to the grant of a 
Visa for India on your Brazilian passport provided 
that that passport is valid for at least a further period of 
2 years or, if it is not valid, on your obtaining its extens- 
ion bya Brazilian consular authority fora period of not 
less than two years. If you so desire the necessary authori- 
sation will be given to H.M. Consul at Naples to grant 
you a Visa for India subject to compliance with the above 
condition. 


I am etc. 
Sd/- A. Dibbin 
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To : A. Dibbin, the Under Secretary of State for 
India 


Naples, 16th August, 1939. 


The Under Secretary of State for India, 
Public Department, India Office, 
London, S.W.I. 


Reference : P & J (S) 722/39 
Sir, 


I do hereby acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated Ist August, 1939 and beg you to give necessary 
authorisation to His Majesty’s consul at Naples or at 
Rome to grant a Visa on my passport, for the British terri- 
tories, especially for England, Palestine and India. 


Very lately L got my passport renewed for a further 
period of two years andon my request got the name of 
India added to the names of other countries for which it was 
already good. 


So my passport is now valid till March 20, 1941 and 
is good among other countries for Great Britain, Palestine 
and India, and it is for these three countries that I would 
especially like to have the British Visa. 


Hoping to hear from you favourably and thanking you 
in advance. 


I am etc. 
Address for reply : Sd/-Hassan Khan 
Hassan Khan (Ajit Singh) 
29, Strade De Carrozzieri alla, 
Posta, 29. 


Naples. 
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From : C.H.S., London. 
Public and Judicial India Office, S,W.I., 
P & J (S) 722 5th September, 1939. 


Sir, 

With reference to correspondence ending with your 
letter of the 16th August, 1939, relating to your desire to 
return to India, I am directed by the Secretary of State for 
India, to inform you that arrangements are now being made 
for the issue of instructions to His Majesty’s consul at 
Naples to grant you a single journey Visa for India on your 
Brazilian passport, subject to the passport being valid till 
20th March, 1941 or any later date. 


I am, Sir 


Yours obedient Servant, 


Sd/-C.H.S. 
Hassan Khan, 


29, Strada De Carrozzieri alla, 
Posta 29, 
Naples. 


6 


From : Sardar Mangal Singh,! Member, Central Legis- 
lative Assembly. 
New Delhi 


Sept. 9, 1946. 
My dear Sardar Sahib, 


I feel pleasure to write about my talk? this morning for 
your serious and immediate consideration... 


‘‘Sardar Ajit Singh had left India in 1909 a since 
then he has been wandering in foreign countries. He used 
to broadcast from Rome during the Second World War. 
All the orders concerning restrictions on his entry in India 
should be withdrawn immediately.” 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd/-Mangal Singh 
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To: Jawaharlal Nehru. 


To 
The Indian Military Mission, 
c/o 
Advance Headquarter Control Commission, 
Berlin. 
Sir, 


It gives me pleasure to know the formation of Nation- 
al Government under the leadership of my friend. Due 
to this I have forgot (sic) all previous troublesome life. 


I would be highly thankful ifthe Military Mission of 
my country will send the enclosed message at its due 


place. The expenditure may be noted down on my account. 
Thanks of the Mission in advance. 


Sd/-Ajit Singh 


Message 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
The Prime Minister of India, 
New Delhi. 


It gives me great pleasure to know about the formation 
of Interim Government under your leadership. Wish you 
all the best for your success. 


Sd/-Ajit Singh 
c/o., Indian Military Mission 
Berlin. 


September 10, 1946. 
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To: Kultar Singh 


Germany 
3 November, 1946. 


My dear Nephew, 


Iam in receipt of your letter and glad to know the 
welfare of the family after years. I felt depressed to learn 
about skin disease of my dearest brother. I wish for his 
early recovery and pray to almighty for his cure who is 
dearcst to me. Itis my keen desire to returnto my holy 
motherland and embrace my dear brother Kishan Singh, 
you (Kultar Singh), other family members, Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Pindi Das*, Kushal Chand, Lal Chand Falak, 
Sarla Devi?, Bhai Parmanand, Kedar Nath Mehta and 
other friends. . 


I have been waiting to return to India from Italy since 
last year. I was hoping to be sent back to India but 
the members of the Indian security unit dragged me to 
badly destroyed place like Germany. As you know that 
I had to leave this place before War because of unsuitabi- 
lity of water. Consequently, I am ill from the day I 
reached here. I am in hospital for more than one year. The 
cold of last winter has shattered my health although the 
cold of this winter is comparatively less than last year. 
After my arrest and release I requested to Indian Military 
Mission to shift me to England, India, Italy or any other 
place but they have not made any arrangement till today. 
The Military Mission in a letter No. 164-11 dated June 29 
has stated ‘‘You please inform us whether or not you are fit 
to travel by air or sea.” 


I answered affirmatively to this letter and anxi- 
ously waited to be sent back to India. The Mission 
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again stated ina letter No. 164-29 dated 31 July, that 
““We agree to the idea of shifting to you at a warmer 
place and understand you have friends and property in 
Italy. Kindly inform us to which place and what address 
you would like to be shifted. The Mission is anxious to 
complete this task before the start of winter. Therefore, 
let us know your wishes as early as possible’. 


I again replied affirmatively and requested that the 
Mission should without any delay send me by rail to Rome 
or South Europe where water is suitable to me and also 
from where I could goto India either by sea or air. The 
Mission is lingering this matteron. The next winter is 
approaching and that would ill effect my health. The 
Mission is still not ready to take me to a place from where 
I could return to India. The Mission is still not prepared 
to take the responsibility of my deteriorating health. I 
am still hoping for Mission attention to my request for 
leave. I have written a letter to Indian High Commiss- 
ion in London to expedite the matter of my return to 
India and if there is any delay in it then an attempt should 
be made to take me to any seaport or any sea resort in ~ 
South Europe from where I could go ahead to make 
arrangement to return to India. I am enclosing a copy of 
their Jetter. 


You approach to the Indian Government for my early. 
shifting to a warmer place. I still hope that I would be 
shifted before the arrival of this letter to you. If you 
don’t hear about my departure please take necessary steps 
for this purpose. 


I am giving you address of Mr. Mahmud Tabatabai 
(nephew of His Excellency Syed Zia-ud-din, the Prime 
Minister of Iran). Iam highly obliged to Syed Zia-ud- 
din who is one of my best friends in this world. The ad- 


Be happy and tell ay broth t 
arrive soon if Indian Military Missi 
my stay here and it would bean m 
I will embrace you. 


I close this letter conveying my 
of you. 
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To: Jawaharlal Nehru. | bie ag : 


) dee 1g 


Dear Panditji, 


Despite my repeated request an 
of the doctors (that I should be 
India or other warmer place t 
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water and cold climate particularly during winter) the Mis- 
sion is keeping me here. Consequently, my health has 
deteriorated so much that I have no hope to return to 
India alive. The miracle can only save me. I would be 
highly obliged if you order the Indian Mission, Berlin to 
shift me to London immediately so that I could get 
the pleasure of sceing you, my family and countrymen. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd/- Ajit Singh. 
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Part V 


SECRET OFFICIAL REPORTS INREGARD 
TO SARDAR AJIT SINGH 
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Note on Ajit Singh, Jat of Jullundur District, 1907. 


Ajit Singh is the son of Arjan Singh, Jat Sikh (Mona)', 
of Khatkar Kalan, Police Station Banga, Jullundur District. 
He is about 35 years of age. Hehas passed the entrance 
examination of the Punjab University, and is an Arya 
Samajist. He was for a time a school-master and subse- 
quently became agent to R. Bhagat Ram, Barrister-at-law 
Jullundur. His father, Arjan Singh, obtained.a grant of two 
squares of land in the Chenab colony of the Gugera Branch 
and is not residing there. Ajit Singh moved to Lahore about 
1895, and has for some years been employed in teaching 
Urdu and Punjabi to Europeans. His brother, Kishen Singh 
was employed by the Arya Samaj asa clerk in the Hindu 
Poor House, and was deputed to the Central Provinces to 
bring some Hindu orphans to Lahore. Becoming ill, Ajit 
Singh was sent in his place to undertake the work. Ajit 
Singh has also travelled in Bengal, where he met some of 
the leading agitators of the province. During 1906 he was 
engaged by a Russian, named Lesseff, a suspect under Police 
surveillance, from whom also he appears to have imbibed 
some seditious ideas. Until the commencement of the 
present year (1907) Ajit Singh hardly came to notice. He 
first appears in connection with the publication of a news- 
paper the Bharat Mata, a monthly magazine, now convert- 
ed to a weekly paper, which was started apparently with the 
sole object of preaching sedition. The first number was 
dated January, but appeared in March, and was quickly 
succeeded by the issue of February and March. It is not 
actually known who has found the funds for establishing the 
press and paying the staff, though it is commonly assert- 
ed that the money is given by Arya Samaj and the paper is 
directed by Lajpat Rai in whose employ Ajit Singh is stated 
to be. However, premises were secured outside the Shahalmi 
Gate, which are occupied by the staff of the paper, viz., 
Suwaran Singh, brother of Ajit Singh, who was until recen- 
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tly styled the editor of the paper, and Anand Kishore, 
Secretary of the Anjuman-i-Mohibban-i-Watan (Society of 
Patriots), Ajit Singh, Ghasita Ram, Arya preacher, and 
Amba Pershad, who is now to be entrusted with editing 
the paper, also reside in the same building. Labh Singh, 
former editor of the Haq Pasand (Amritsar) and Kartar 
Singh, former editor of the Edward Gazette (Kasur), a paper 
that is now extinct have been staying at the office frequently 
during the past two months. Both men work for the Society 
above menticned, and are of doubtful character. There js 
in reality no Bharat Mata Press, the paper is printed at the 
Hindustan press. 


Shortly after the first publication of this paper came a 
series of public meetings organised and conducted by them 
whose names are mentioned above, of whom Ajit Singh is 
the leader. The purpose of these meetings has been to fo- 
ment agitation and tocreate discontent against the present 
Government. There can be no doubt that there is a master 
hand guiding the agitation, and the popular belief is that 
Lajpat Rai, pleader, controls and directs the movements of 
these men. 


The first meeting at Lahore was held on the 17th March 
at the premises of the Bharat Mata, Shahalmj Gate. The 
meeting was announced on the 16th March by Labh Singh, 
who distributed notices in the city accompanied by a drum- 
beater. He attracted attention by making remarks 
of a seditious nature against Government, while distributing 
his notices. These were signed by Anand Kishore, Secretary 
of the Anjuman-i--Mohibban-i-Watan. ) 


Some 800 people, chiefly Hindu clerks and students, 
attended ‘the meeting. The subject under discussion was 
Swadeshism, but the opportunity was taken to attack Govt. 
and urge the boycott of Govt. service... 


It was announced that these meetings would be held 
weekly and people were invited to join the Society of 
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Patriots. A subscription was asked for but only three 
rupees were obtained. 


Ajit Singh left Lahore after this meeting with Lajpat 
Rai, pleader, Chaudhri Shahab-ud-din and others in order 
to attend a mass meeting at Lyallpur, which was convened 
to protest against the colonization bill. The Lyallpur Cattle 
Fair was being held at the time, and consequently this meet- 
ing was attended by some 8,000 to 9,000 people, chiefly agri- 
culturists. Meetings were held cn two days, the 21 and 22 
March. The principal speaker was Lajpat Rai, and his 
speech will be found in the notes compiled on Lajpat Rai?. 
A speech was delivered by Ajit Singh, but there is no record 


of its contents. From Lyallpur Ajit Singh returned to 
Lahore. 


The next meeting at Lahore was held on the 24th 
March. The notice convening the meeting were only issued 
by Anand Kishore, two hours before the advertised time of 
the meeting. The first lecture had, however, attracted con- 
Siderable attention; and the audience on this occasion 


numbered two thousand persons. The subject for discussion 
was more openly seditious. 


Hindustan Hamara Hai, and the speakers adopted the 
tone of their address accordingly. Ghasita Ram, Arya 
preacher, Khuda Dad Khan, a dismissed school-master from 
Roorkee, and Mahesha Narain, sub-editor of the Hindustan 
(Lahore) first addressed the people. Finally, Ajit Singh 
delivered a lecture. He stated that if Indians could not 
respect for their own sakes, they should certainly demand 
respect for the great ‘rishies’ passed in India. He said that 
Indians could not call India their own. It was Morley’s, but 
he added with great emphasis, it would not long remain 
Morley’s. He repeated this statement, and the audience 
shouted out his words with great excitement. He then 
went on to say that India has fora long time been in 
a lethargic condition—it has been ina long sleep; thieves 
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have entered the house and have been robbing everything 
for 250 years. Now India’s eyes are open, the thieves will 
soon be secured, and will have to disgorge their spoils. The 
thieves desire that the house should remain in darkness, so 
that they might continue their nefarious pursuit unseen, It is 
the object, therefore, of the Feringhi to keep India in dark- 
ness. The light of education is in consequence withheld. 
For their own interest, however, they gave Indians some 
education, for they wanted cheap clerks for their own selfish 
Motives. They showed a little light in the house. The 
slumberer has been awakened; the thief seen, he will soon be 
caught. 


Great tyranny was indulged in by the indigo depart- 
ments of the East India Company. The chastity of the daugh- 
ters of India was violated with impunity, the scns of India 
employed as labourers were murdered. Englishmen should 
not even be called ‘Goras’ or ‘Feringhis’, but ‘Billa-beiman’ 
(dishonest cat-eyed men). The speaker prophesied that hunger 
would in twenty years force the people to plunder the public 
treasuries; that Morley and Edward were indifferent to the 
feelings of the people. He referred to Morley’s remarks on 
the Punjabee case, and to His Majesty King Edward’s speech 
from the throne upholding the powers of the Indian Execu- 
tive Scheme. He pointed out that the people of the Trans- 
vaal, who had rendered many English women widows, had 
been given self-government. The Indians would also have 
it; not by prayer but by force. He advocated the boycott 
of Government service and urged the audience to sacrifice 
themselves, to undergo imprisonment, transportation, even 
hanging, in order that an example might be set and the 
spirit of the Indians be set ablaze. He abused Government 
detectives as traitors, untrue and disloyal to their country, 
and asserted that such traitors did not exist in any other 
country. 


An appeal for funds was more readily responded to on 
this occasion, and 200 rupees were obtained for the purpose 
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_ of sending political preachers to Lyallpur and other districts. 
Clerks and other Government employees were asked to 
send in their contributions secretly. 


This meeting produced considerable excitement in the 
city, and ill-feeling against Government was aroused. Wild 
rumours originated by the Aryas were circulated. It was 
asserted that Government intended to expel Punjab cultiva- 

‘tors from the Chenab Colony and to import English labou- 
rers. It was also said that the English were resorting to 
scientific means to spread plague among the people. 


Onthe 29th March, Ajit Singh left for Amritsar and 
delivered a lecture at the Bande Mataram Hall. About one 
thousand persons of all creeds attended, Hindus predomi- 
nating. The lecture... was by way of reviewing the present 
situation of affairs in India, and suggesting the means of 
improving the position of Indians. In reality it was an 
attack on Government and an endeavour, to arouse discon- 
tent among the trading classes of Amritsar.... 


The next meeting of the Anjuman was held at Lahore 
on the Ist April. No particular subject for discussion was 
announced and notices of the meeting were only circulated 
two hours before it took place, by students on bicycles. 
The meeting opened with singing of political poems. Two 
students of the Daya Nand Vedic College delivered speeches. 
Ajit Singh advised the people not to pay revenue, ina 
speech...to put a stop to the export of grain and to form 
‘Panchayats’ instead of going to courts. Inthe course of 
his speech he directly incited his hearers to murder, for he 
said, though he would not personally assist in the commis- 
sion of murder, he would sincerely congratulate any one who 
would kill a Feringhi. 


About 2,500 people were present, principally Hindus. 
A collection of Rs. 57 was made. 


A’ meeting of the sub-committee of the ‘Anjuman’ was 
held on the 2nd April at the premises of the Bharat 
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Mata. It was resolved that the zamindars of the Manjha 
and Chenab colonies should be brought to Lahore, and 
that they should be made to lay their grievances before 
the public at a meeting to be held on the 7th April. 
Kartar Singh of Kasur, Labh Singh and Bhagat Ram 
Sahukar of Kasur, were employed to collect villagers to 
attend this meeting. On the Sth April they arrived with 
some 500 Sikhs, who were said to be the representatives 
of 200 villages. They were Icdged in the Bharat Mata 
Offices. On the 6th April AjitSingh addressed them in the 
gardens in front of Shahalmi Gate, and endeavoured to 
inflame them. Hereferred to the proposed enhancement 
of the water rate onthe Bari Doab Canal, and said that 
the Govt. wastreating them very harshly, and that the 


meeting on the following day wasto be held inorder to — 


consider the best means of meeting this oppression. 


On the 6th April the anniversary of the Singh Sabha 
was held at Lahore, and in consequence the meeting of 
the 7th was considerably swelled. It was held at 10 A.M. 
Over 3,000 people are reported to have been present, one 
thousand of whom were Sikhs. This was the most dan- 
gerous of any meeting hitherto held. The villagers, until 
brought together and informed of their supposed wrong, 
were not discontented and had not felt the proposed en- 


hancement of the canal rates. The principal speakers. 


were Ajit Singh, Ghasita Ram, Kartar Singh of Kasur 
and Mehtab Singh, Barrister-at-Law of Sargoda, Shahpur 
district. Govt. was directly attacked and the people were 
urged to revolt. Printed forms were produced on which 
the people were made to affix their thumb-impressions in 
token of taking an oath not to pay the enhanced water- 
rates. 


It is reported that Rs. 7,000 were subscribed to the 
Anjuman to carry on their political campaign... 


It is stated that this meeting was planned by Lajpat 
Rai. A meeting took place. at his house on the evening 
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of the 6th April. The subjects proposed to be discussed 
were brought under revision, and, it is added, this plan 
of making the village attest a printed form of agreement 
to oppose Govt. emanated from Lajpat Rai himself. 


Ajit Singh next visited Gujranwala where he delivered 
a lecture on the 9th April. His subject was Swadeshism. 
Only 200 persons were present and he appears to have 
attracted little attention. He was accompanied by Buta 
Ram of Udampur, Jammu State. 


Onthe 12th April Ajit Singh again visited Amritsar. 
His speech is reported to have been similar to that delivered 
on the 29th March, but greater interest was evinced, the att- 
endance amounting to some 6,000 persons. 


From that date meetings followed in quick succession. 
The Punjabee case, which had attracted considerable att- 
ention throughout India, was pending in the Chief Court. 
A meeting at Lahore was held on the 14th April to dis- 
cuss the case. Abuse was levied against Govt., and in 
particular against the Magistrates concerned in the hear- 
ing of the case. Ajit Singh was present and spoke at this 
meeting. 3,000 people attended. 


On the 16th April the order of the Chief Court was 
Pronounced, upholding the conviction. Disturbances foll- 
owed in which Ajit Singh and his brothers Kishen Singh 
and Swaran Singh took an active part. A meeting followed 
at Sp.m. This, however, was not so well attended, only 
1,000 people being present. Ajit Singh was seen at the 
meeting and spoke, but left the same night for Multan 
with Ghasita Ram. Onthe 17th April, he addressed a 
meeting of 2,000 persons at the Bagh Langhe Khan. 
His address...was of the same type as at former meeting. It 
was received favourably. At the conclusion of the meeting 
Ajit Singh announced that he would give another address 
on the following evening and he especially invited sepoys 
to attend. Being, however, warned against preaching 
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sedition, Ajit Singh did not deliver any lecture on the 
18th. The meeting was held and Ghasita Ram spoke. 
About 1,700 persons were present, of whom 200 were 
Sikh sepoys. At the conclusion of the address they de- 
manded to see Ajit Singh, and on his coming forward 
they garlanded him with flowers. 


Ajit Singh next appeared at Rawalpindi, where he 
addressed a public mecting on the 21st April. This mee- 
ting had been convened by Rawalpindi District Associa- 
tion, the President of which is Lala Amolak Ram, Barri- 
ster, the subjects announced for discussion were : 

1. The excessive assessment of revenue in the Ravwal- 

pindi district. 

2. The increase in canal rates: in Lyallpur. 

3. Begar. 


From Rawalpindi Ajit Singh proceeded to Batala, 
Gurdaspur district. Meetings were announced to be held 
on 26th, 27th, and 28th April on the occasion of the 
first. annual meeting of the Hamdardan Hind Society. This 
isa new society recently formed and similar to the Lahore 
Anjuman-i-Mohibban-i-Watan. \t was advertised that Lajpat 
Rai would attend and deliver a lecture. He, however, 


failed to arrive, and his place was taken by Ajit Singh. 
The address given by Ajit Singh on the 26th April was 
brief and moderate intone. His speeches on the following 
days were violent... 


The attendance on the 27th April was about 1,500, 
chiefly shopkeepers and zamindars. On the 28th the numbers 
were 1,000 and 1,500. 


2 
Minute by Sir Denzil Ibbetson’ 


1, I regard the present political situation in the Punjab 
as exceedingly serious, and exceedingly dangerous, and as 
urgently demanding a remedy. 
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Ze On two occasions within the last ten weeks in 
connection with the sentences upon the proprietor and editor 
of The Panjabee, Europeans as such have been insulted on 
the Mall of the Capital of the Province; while, when the 
accused were first convicted, a demonstration was made in 
front of the dwelling house of the Chief Magistrate, and 
another was attempted in front of Government House. It 
is true that those concerned were for the most part students. 
But the facts are nonetheless significant as indicative of the 
spirit which is abroad. 


3. The agitation which immediately led to these results 
was essentially addressed to the townsfolk. But the present 
movement has also assumed a far more dangerous form; 
a definite anti-English propaganda having been started 
among the villagers, wherever it has appeared to the 
agitators that an existing grievance has prepared the ground 
for their operations. ‘ 


4. In both of these fields, the Extremist party, en- 
couraged by the license which has been allowed to agita- 
tors, by the success which has attended their opera- 
tions elsewhere, and by the impunity which they have 
enjoyed throughout India, continuously and openly preach 
sedition, both in print in their newspapers, and by word 
of mouth at public meetings which are convened by them 
and which are numerously attended, while the well dis- 
posed classes stand aghast at our inaction, and wonder 
whether the gods, wishing to destroy us, have made us 
mad. Andtheir amazement will, before long, inevitably 
turn into contempt for a Government which can (as they 
regard the matter) so abnegate its functions as to permit 
sedition to flourish unrebuked, and for a ruling race who 
tamely submit to open and organized insult. 


as As regards the newspapers, the Government of 
India are kept in touch with the native press and are no 
doubt well aware of what is going on. But a few recent 
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extracts are...samples of what is being periodically circu- 
lated among the people of the Province by papers rece- 
ntly started for the purpose. Possibly nothing worse is 
being written in the Punjab than elsewhere; but, as I 
shall presently endeavour to show, such writings are far 


more dangerous in this province than in other parts of 
India. 


6. But | imagine that the Government of India are 
not so wellinformed as to the campaign which is being 
carried on by means of public meetings. It assumes two 
main forms. The one is prosecuted in the towns, and its 
nature willbe gathered from Appendices A,B,F and G. 
The first two consist of special police reports of a meeting 
held by the “Anjuman Mohibban-i-Watan” at the office 
and under the auspices of a paper called the ‘Bharat 
Mata” (the combination of Muhammedan and Hindu names 
is in itself significant), and of a portion of a lecture 
delivered at Amritsar, the headquarters of the Sikhs, by 
the most active of the agitators. The last two are extr- 
acts from speeches delivered at Rawalpindi and Feroze- 
pur. Any number of similar instances could be 
furnished. 


7. The other form of the campaign is directed to 
the corruption of the yeomanry who inhabit the villages 
of the Province, and isa still more serious matter. For 
this latter campaign, the agitators have chosen two main 
fields of operation. The first is the Chenab Canal Colony 
in the Lyallpur district. Here the Government has, by 
large expenditure of capital, introduced canal irrigation 
into the extensive Crown wastes of one of the doabs of the 
Western Punjab. It has colonized them by picked culti- 
vators chosen from the most congested districts of the 
Central Punjab. These men have been transplanted from 
holdings insufficient to support them and their belongings 
in comfort, to new areas of virgin soil, which have in 
the vast majority of cases been given them free, and in all 
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but avery few cases, on payment far below the market 
value as tested by the public auction of a limited area; 
advances for cattle, implements, house-building and the 
like, have been made at very low interest; water has been 
supplied them free at first, and then at moderate rates; 
the assessments have been admittedly lenient; and absolute 
security of tenure at a favourable rent has been con- 
ferred upon them on the fulfilment of conditions which 
are by no means onerous. The virgin soil has yielded 
plentiful harvests, they have suddenly risen from poverty to 
affluence, and the story of Jeshurun has been repeated. 


8. Towards the endof last year, a Bill was intro- 
duced in Provincial Council which in certain minor respects 
modified and added to the terms upon which the colonists 
held their land, the modifications being directed, not to 
the benefit of Government, but to uniformity of tenure 
and the better administration of the colony for the gen- 
eral good. For some time no notice whatever was taken 
ofthe measure. But about the beginning of the year 
editor of alocal paper raised the cry of breach of faith 
on the part of Government, and the agitators at once 
saw their opportunity. They sent emissaries from Lahore 
to organize an agitation throughout the colony, and to 
‘hold public meetings at which their leading men attended 
and spoke. The Government of India have already been 
fully informed of the character of the agitation, and it is 
enough to say here that the most unscrupulous devices 
were made use of, the plain meaning of the Bill and 
the intentions of Government being distorted in the most in- 
genious and malevolent manner... 


9. Again on the Bari Doab Canal, which brings 
water to the thirsty lands inthe south of the Lahore dis- 
trict, and with it certainty to a formerly precarious cul- 
tivation, and wealthto the cultivator, the rates charged 
for water have recently been enhanced to take effect 
from the autumn harvest of the current year. Here again 
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the agitators saw their cpportunity. At the close of the 
meeting held at Lahore on the Ist April... it was arranged 
to invite a number of the village headmen to a meeting 
to be held on the 7th... and, as a fact, some 500 or 
600 are believed to have been brought into Lahore for 
the occasion. 


10. The Chenab Colony afforded a particularly effec- 

tive centre for agitation, as in it were collected yeomen 

from all the central districts in the Punjab, and the feeling 

aroused in the colony naturally found.an echo in the. 
motherdistricts, in some of which a considerable amount of 
discontent appears to have been felt. In almost all of them 

the agitators have attempted to inflame local feeling and in 

some of them their efforts have met with success. The... 

meetings...will show how continuous and (within the Cen- 
tral Punjab) widespread their efforts have been. 


ll. One striking and exceedingly dangerous feature 
which has been observable everywhere is that special atten- 
tion has been paid to the Sikhs and, in the case of Lyallpur, 
to the military pensioners, and that special efforts have been 
made to procure their attendance at meetings, to enlist their 
_ sympathies, and to inflame their passions. So far, the active 
agitation has been virtually confined to districts in which 
the Sikh element is important, and which furnish numerous 
recruits of the native army; printed invitations and leaflets 
have been principally addressed to villages held by Sikhs; 
and at a public meeting held at Ferozepur, at which disaffec- 
tion was openly preached, the men of the Sikh regiments 
stationed there were specially invited to attend, and several 
hundred of them acted upon the invitation. The Sikhs are 
told that it was by their aid, and owing to their willingness 
to shoot down their fellow-countrymen in the Mutiny, that 
the English maintained their hold upon India; that they 
fought for us inthe Soudan, in Somaliland, in China, at 
Saraghari, and so forth and that we are now showing our 
gratitude by breaking faith with them by depriving them of 
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their rights, and by over-taxing them. They are taunted 
with the suggestion that the cowardly Bengali had extorted 
a permanent settlement from the English, while the manly 
Punjabi is still periodically re-assessed. The assertion, false, 
of course, but suggested by the primogeniture rules that the 
holding of a sonless grantee will be resumed by Government, 
is particularly addressed to the military pensioners, a large 
number of whom have no sons; and it has been asserted that 
even sons will not inherit. Some of the most general argu- 
ments are of simply devilish ingenuity; as that, in raising 
the rates upon the irrigation of cotton and sugercane, 
Government desires to crush two most promising indigenous 
industries and so to defeat the Swadeshi movement; or that, 
since the plague attacks natives, but not Europeans, it is 
plain that Government is disseminating it by some myster- 
ious means. Another curiously wrong-headed argument is 
that we have taken the people’s money and given them 
paper in return; and they are asked who is going to cash our 
currency notes when we are gone. The suggestion tells 
against us with an ignorant audience. Finally, the success 
which has attended the agitation in Bengal (presumbaly the 
resignation of Sir B. Fuller is alluded to) and the fact that 
in the face of the agitation in the Chenab Colony some of 
the provisions of the Colonization Bill were removed, and 
in face of that at Sialkot some of the proposed taxation 
remitted, are incessantly quoted to enforce the lesson that 
agitation is an effective weapon and that they have only to 
persevere in order to extract almost any desired concession 
from Government. And each new concession as it is made 
is added to the list. 


12. Another most dangerous suggestion which has 
found a place inthe armoury of the agitator, though it is 
only just beginning to assume a prominent position there, 
is that of a combination to withhold the payment of Govern- 
ment revenue, water rates and other dues. This I regard 
as an inconceivably dangerous suggestion, since it is diffi- 
cult to see what Government could do in the face of such a 
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combination, if at all general and persistent. Of course 
the advantages of passive resistance and the helplessness of 
the few European against the millions of natives are sedu- 
lously insisted upon; and so called ‘‘District Associations” 
have, in two districts at any rate, issued leaflets calling 
upon the villagers to refuse supplies, carriage, and other 
help to Government officials of whatever sort, when travell- 
ing in the district. In one case the leaflet is accompanied 
by a picture of a villager beating an official. Inthe Rawal- 
pindi district, in which the assessment has recently been 
revised mass meetings have been held at which the zamin- 
dars have been advised to refuse payment of so much of 
their revenue as represents enhancement. Finally, the police 
are pilloried as traitors to their fellow countrymen for 
performing their duties in connection with the agitation, and 
are adjured to quit the service of Government, while the 
same invitation is addressed to our native soldiery. 


13. A minor sign of the times is, that when a couple 
of weeks ago, the menial staff on the portion of the North- 
Western State Railway which traverses the Chenab Colony 
went on strike, public meetings were convened to express 
sympathy with them and substantial sums of money weré 
subscribed for their support. And several strikes have 
occurred among the minor revenue officials, though so far, 
they have been local and temporary. 


14. Ihave said enough to show how persistent, how 
malignant, and how widespread the agitation has become. 


The active spirits belong almost without exception to the — 


Arya Samaj, a society founded primarily with a religious 
object, but which in the Punjab at least, has always hada 
strong political bent. It is difficult to say what their precise 
object is, and probably a good many of them hardly know 
themselves. The chief leader of the movement recently 
urged his followers to ‘‘agitate for agitation’s sake”. Some 
of them, no doubt, look to driving us out of the country, or 
at any rate, from power, either by force or by the passive 
resistance of the people as a whole. But the immediate 
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object of all seems to be, to make our government of the 
country impossible; and probably the idea of the great 
number is that we shall then, in order to escape from an 
impasse, be compelled to give them a larger share of power 
and of appointments, and to introduce the changes which 
they desire. And the main method by which they have set 
themselves to bring the Government machine to a stand- 
still is by endeavouring to stir up a feeling of hatred for the 
English as such and for all that appertains to them. 


15; In this endeavour, they have been immen- 
sely assisted by the recent prosecution of The Punjabee 
newspaper. The story for the publication of which The 
Punjabee was prosecuted was one of the deliberate mur- 
der of a native by an English officer, on provocation of 
the most trivial nature. The Indians are, by the traditions 
of generations, always ready to believe anything against 
the Government of the time; unfortunately one of the 
gravest ‘scandals of our rule in India is the frequency of 
unprovoked and sometimes fatal assaults by Europeans 
upon natives, and the virtual impossibility of procuring 
convictions from a jury upon the more serious counts, 
and I fear that the story is almost universally believed to 
be true even by those who are best disposed towards us. 
Needless to say, the prosecution has brought it to the 
knowledge of thousands, all over the Province, who other- 
wise would never have heard of it. But there is a still 
more effective cause of the evil that has been wrought. 
It is easy to be wise after the event, but there can be 
no doubt whatever that the decision to prosecute for pro- 
moting enmity between classes (Section 153—A) instead 
of for sedition (Section 124—A) was a disastrous mistake. 
A prosecution for the latter offence would have had the 
sympathy of all the more moderate and conservative ele- 
ments in the country. But by electing to proceed upon 
the former, we at once created a racial question, and 
one, moreover, upon which we did not come into court 
with clean hands; and thus ranged against us those who 
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would otherwise have been with us. Full advantage was 
taken of our blunder by our opponents; and they were 
assisted by the fact that the local English paper had rece- 
ntly published a series of highly objectionable letters 
directed against the natives as such, and that (since they 
were hardly bad enough to ensure a conviction) permission 
to prosecute the paper for the same offence for which 
The Punjabee was being prosecuted was refused. Thus 
the editor and proprietor of the The Punjabee have posed 
as martyrs inthe cause of Indians as against English; and 
they have received the sympathy of many who would 
have given it under no other conditions. Several of my 
district officers have impressed upon me how much harm this 
prosecution has done in their districts (or perhaps I should 
say, in their larger towns) and how they can trace the 
growth of a feeling of antipathy to the English from its 
date. 


16. It is difficult to describe the present situation as 
awhole, since it varies widely in different parts of the 
Province. I have had the advantage of discussing it within 
the past six weeks with the officers in charge of twenty-seven 
out of twenty-nine Punjab districts. 


17. Everywhere people are sensible of a change of 
a ‘‘new air” (nayi hawa) which is blowing through men’s 
minds, and are waiting to see what will come of it. 
But inthe east and west of the Province, the new ideas 
are confined to the educated classes, and among them, in 
the main, to the pleaders, clerks, and students; and there 
ismo active propaganda, even inthe larger towns, except 
inso far as it may be preached by agitators from outside. 
As the centre of the Province is approached, however, the 
feeling in the towns grows stronger, and there are greater 
signs of activity and unrest. Inthe cities of Amritsar and 
Ferozepur there has been an attempt on the part of the 
Lahore agitators to arouse feelings of disloyalty which 
has apparently met with considerable success in Feroze- 
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pur, though it has not been so successful in Amritsar. 
In the towns of Rawalpindi, Sialkot and Lyallpur, an 
active anti-English propaganda is being openly and sedulo- 
usly preached. In Lahore, the capital of the Province, the 
propaganda is virulent and has resulted in a more or less 
general state of serious unrest. 


18, Among the villagers no serious and general spi- 
rit of disaffection has, I believe, been aroused as yet. 
But a feeling of discontent undoubtedly exists throughout 
the central districts of the province in connection with 
the Colonization Bill and the enhanced canal rates, and 
is more or less acute in those districts (Lahore, Lyallpur, 
Sialkot and Ferozepur) where the agitators have directly 
appealed to the people. For the moment there is a lull, 
as the Viceroy has been asked to withhold assent from the 
Bill, while the imposition of the enhanced rates has been 
postponed on account of unfavourable seasons and plague. 
But the feeling is still there; it is kept alive by emissaries 
who are collecting subscriptions in the villages—nominally 
to cover the cost of memorialising; and my last letter from 
the Deputy Commissioner of Lyallpur tells me that, if 
the discontent in connection with the Bill is dying down, 
he is impressed with the fact that the gencral anti-English 
feeling among the villagers is growing in intensity. | 


19. The real danger of the situation lies in inaction on 
our part, and in what that inaction must lead to. The agi- 
tutors have the great advantage of activity, they are 
attacking; they are working fora cause. The Muhamm- 
edans, and the Sanatan Dharam or School of orthodox 
Hinduism, are forthe most part loyal, but also inactive; 
they ‘‘do not want to have bricks thrown at them’, as 
one of them put it. Between these two extremes stand, 
in the towns, the great mass of the people. They cannot be 
wholly unaffected by racial sympathy, and it is human to 
enjoy seeing a foreign Government heckled. Their interests 
are bound up with order and security; and their sympathies 
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would be wholly with a strong Government, if Govern- 
ment will only be strong. If it is weak, however, they 
will inevitably join the opposition, if only for the sake of 
peace. They are standing now, waiting for us to strike; 
and everyday that we delay renders our position weaker. 


20. Inthe villages the most dangerous feature of the 
situation is the readiness with which the peasantry have lent 
their ear to the agitator and have believed his teaching 
and followed his counsels. So far, perhaps, no very seri- 
ous or lasting harm hasbeen done. But the activity of 
the agitators is increasing, and they are extending their 
fleld of operations; the evil is daily spreading, and the 
anti-English feeling intensifying, both in towns and in villages; 
and the process must inevitably continue, if we allow sedi- 
tious poison of the most insidious and malignant character 
to be poured into the minds of the people, both orally and 
in print. My Hindu visitors daily impress upon me the 
rapidity with which the evil is spreading, and the danger of 
inaction; my Muhammedan visitors tell me that if some- 
thing is not done, they will not be able to restrain their 
younger men, who will go over to the enemy in a body. 


21. I had hoped that the impetus which had been 
given to the agitation by the prosecution of The Punjabee 
would gradually subside. ButI see no sign of its doing 
so. On thecontrary, the agitators, emboldened by the im- 
punity which they enjoy, are daily becoming more auda- 
cious and more active. It is an exciting game that they 
are playing; and so far, it has been unattended by the 
danger to the players. This situation cannot continue 
with safety; and we must take measures to put an end 
to it. 


22. The Punjabi is no doubt less hysterical than the 
Bengali. But he isnot exempt from the defects of the East. 
Credulous to a degree which it is difficult for us to understand, 
traditionally disposed to believe evil of his Government: diffi- 
cult torouse, perhaps, but emotional and inflammable when 
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once roused, he affords ground admirably adapted to the 
purposes of the political agitator, especially when some local 
grievance may have predisposed him to discentent. In the 
case of the Sikhs, the danger is especially great. It is 
only sixty years since they ruled the Punjab; it was largely 
their loyal help that enabled us to put down the Mutiny; They 
occupy all the centre of the Province; they supply a large 
and important portion of our native army; and a religious 
movement has lately made considerable progress among them 
which tends towards solidarity and pride of class, and will 
render them more powerful, whether for good or evil. The 
very sturdiness of the Punjabi, which makes him more 
difficult to move than the Bengali, makes the matter far 
more serious when he is moved and ifthe loyalty of the 
Jat Sikhs of the Punjab is ever materially shaken, the 
danger will be greater than any which could possibly arise 
in Bengal. 


23. Ifthen the present process of open diffusion of 
sedition is not to be allowed to go on, the question is how 
it is to be stopped. Hitherto we have had recourse to 
prosecutions under one or other of the sections of the 
Indian Penal Code which relate to sedition and to promo- 
ting enmity between classes; the section of the Criminal 
Procedure Code which enables us to take security for good 
behaviour from persons who have committed acts punishable 
under these penal sections, not having been made use of 
in the Punjab. Now, without saying that in no case 
should a prosecution be undertaken, [| do say emphati- 
cally that in all cases it does an infinity of harm. If 
unsuccessful, it isa disastrous blunder. -If successful, it 
advertises far and wide the matter to which objection is 
taken and brings it tothe ears of thousands who otherwise 
would never have heard of it; it attracts public attention 
to the prosecution of men who pose as martyrs for the 
good of their country and people; the speeches of coun- 
sel are often almost as harmful as the original matter; 
when sentence is pronounced there are pathetic scenes in 
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court, the martyrs bowing their heads to receive the part- 
ing benedictions of the party leaders; they are garlanded 
as they mount the vehicle which is to convey them to jail; 
they are attended on the road by crowds who insult 
Europeans; when released they are conducted in triumphant 
procession through the streets. Meanwhile, if it is a news- 
paper that is being prosecuted its fortune is made, for 
its circulation increases enormously; the proceedings in 
court are reported in minute detail; sympathetic articles are 
sedulously collected and reprinted from the whole of 
the Indian Press; the proceedings are spun out to an in- 
tolerable length; while the evil is not suspended, even 
temporarily. After the editor and proprietor of The Punjabee 
had been convicted and sentenced, and while they were 
out on bail pending appeal, that paper published a des- 
cription of a dance, which constituted the foulest insult that 
can be conceived to Englishmen, and, what is worse, to 
Englishwomen but which was so framed that it was impo- 
ssible to take notice of it. The article in question 
appeared in the issue of the 17th March 1907, and I would 
specially invite the attention of the Government of India 
to its contents. 


24. I am advised that action under the security sec- 
tion of the Criminal Procedure Code in no way avoids the 
evils which attend a prosecution, that the offence which has 
to be established is the same, and must be established sub- 
stantially in the same manner; and that, if the accused so 
desire the license of Counsel and the length and publicity 
of the proceedings will not be in any way diminished under 
what was presumably intended to be a more summary 
and effective procedure. The taking of security is in it- 
self no punishment, and if it is desired to enforce the 
bond in case of breach ofits conditions the whole process 
of quasi-prosecution has to be gone through a second 
time. In thecase of speeches the difficulty of proof isa 
serious obstacle to the employment of either of these means 
of repression, since the evidence must be wholly that of 
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detectives and informers who have to rely upon their 
memory of what has been said. 


25. What is urgently needed to meet the present situa- 
tion, and what alone will meet it effectively, is power to 
prevent, by executive action, the stream of seditious poison 
being poured into the minds of our people, either by prin- 
ted matter or orally. The offence which would then be com- 
mitted, if the executive prohibition was disregarded, would 
simply be that of disobedience toa lawful order. There 
would be no question of what had been written or spoken, 
or of its character; the only question would be the fact of 
publication or speech, and whether it had been prohibited. 
The issue would be simple and non-political, and the 
pehalty would not be such as to arouse resentment by its 
severity. The powers and measures which I consider nece- 
ssary are as follows :- . 


I. Power to notify that in any specified area no pub- 
lic meeting shall be held without notice to the 
police. The police would then attend as such with 
short-hand writers; and not, as at present, as de- 
tectives, liable to discovery and insult. 


II. Power to prohibit any such meeting without 
assigning reasons. This would be a dangerous 
power inthe hands of an unwise Officer, as there 
is much which is very objectionable, but which it 
would be a mistake to attempt to repress. It would 
not be exercised except with the previous sanction, 
general or special, of the Commissioner. 


III. Power to prohibit any specified person from 
addressing public meetings, without assigning 
reasons. . 


IV. A Presslaw. For years pastI have been convi- 
nced that such a law was urgently needed for 
the safety of our rule in India, but. have not 
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pressed for it, because I have felt that to pass 
such a’ law, and to repeal it a few years later, 
would do far more harm than good. The law 
should empower the executive to suppress any 
paper, after warning, and should provide against 
its reappearnce under the same management, tho- 
ugh under another name. 


V. It should be provided that when a conviction 
has been had under any of the criminal sections 
already referred to, based upon matter which has 
appeared ina paper should ipso facto be suspen- 
ded from publication till the decision of the final 
appeal, and, if the conviction be upheld, should 
ipso facto be suppressed. 


VI. Conspiracy or incitement to withhold the pay- 
ment of Government dues should be made a 
penal offence. This proposal was considered in 
Lord Elgin’s time and dropped on grounds 
which were mainly ephemeral in their charcter. 


26. Such are the powers which I deem to be essen- 
tial in order to enable me to cope with a situation that 
is already dangerous, and the danger of which is almost 
daily increasing. These are powers which it will be 
necessary to use with the greatest discretion. It will be 
necessary scrupulously to avoid anything that might be 
construed as an attempt to repress the discussion of speci- 
fic grievances, however fanciful the grievance and how- 
ever wrong headed and hysterical the discussion. Even 
deliberate misrepresentation of the objects and actions of 
the Government must in such cases be tolerated so long 
as it is not malignant. But words designed to intlame 
the feelings of the listeners or of the readers against the 
English as such, or against the English Government, or 
to incite them to oppose the Government, whether by overt 
act or passive resistance or abstention, to render its working 
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27. At best it will take some considerable time be- 
fore any power of this nature can be conferred; and it 
is out of the question that the situation must meanwhile 
be allowed to develop as at present, without any preven- 
tive action on our part. There is one power which we 
already possess, and which I have not yet discussed. It 
is that of deportation under Regulation III of 1818. 
No conditions can well be conceived which should fall 
more precisely within the scope of the preamble to that 
Regulation than those at present existing in the Punjab. 
The “‘security of the British dominions from internal 
commotion” is threatened; while judicial proceedings are, 
for certain reasons ‘‘inadvisable or improper”. All the 
evils attendant upon a prosecution are avoided, and the 
procedure is quiet, sudden and effective and of a nature 
calculated to strike terror into the minds of those concerned. 
I am separately addressing specific proposals under this 
head to the Government of India. But the power is one 
which can be used only in the most sparing manner; and 
it is by no means certain that matters have not now gone 
too far for it to be effective. If that is so, it will be nece- 
ssary again to consider the advisability of prosecution if 
executive powers cannot be conferred at once. The one 
thing that we cannot afford to do is to remain inactive. 


28. I have written this Minute under a full sense of 
responsibility. If the power for which I now ask had 
from the first been enjoyed by Government, the evil could 
and would have been repressed in its first beginning. As it 
is, 1 am compelled to sit inactive and watch the infection 
spreading, because I have no preventive powers, while 
punitive measures do more harm than good. I am sure that 
the powers for which I ask may not in any case come too 
late to prevent very serious trouble and evil of an enduring 
character. But I am convinced that without them the pea- 
ceable government of the Province will before long become 
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so difficult as to be almost impossible. And they should be 
given without a day’s avoidable delay, for everyday the sit- 
uation becomes more serious. 


DENZIL IBBETSON 
30th April 1907 Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab and its Dependencies. 
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A Note by the Inspector-General of Police, Nagpur, in 
regard to the Extremists at Surat, 1907. 


We have it from several sources that (at the time of 
the split) a secret meeting was held at which Aurobindo 
Gkosh, Tilak, Dr. Deshmukh, Ajit Singh and others were 
present and at which the adoption of revolutionary methods 
were discussed. There areno means of proving what trans- 
pired at this meeting but it is significant that shortly after- 
wards Aurobindo Ghosh made a prolonged tour through 
Bombay and the Central Provinces. 
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Report of the Inspector-General of Police, Lahore, about 
the activities of Sardar Ajit Singh at the Surat Congress. 


Ajit Singh in the company of Sufi Amba Pershad: left 
Lahore on the 22nd December 1907 to attend the All India 
Nationalist Gathering at Surat. From that place he arrived 
in Delhi onthe 6th January, 1908, finally reaching Lahore 
on 10th January. Lahore reported that at Surat the 
agitator was presented by the Extremist party with a plumed 
cap asan emblem of the Indian National Crown; he was 
said to be extremely proud of this and exhibited it where- 
ver he went. It was further reported that Ajit Singh while 
at Surat held frequent consultation with Aurobindo 
Ghosh to plan the extension of the revolutionary movement. 
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Report of the C.I.D., Punjab, about the activities of 
Ajit Singh in 1908 and 1909. 


In March 1908 Ajit Singh delivered a speech congra- 
tulating Bepin Chandra Pal on his release and expressing 
sympathy in connection with the death of Gurdas Ram 
Sawhny of Rawalpindi. After the Tilak conviction, Ajit 
Singh and some of his following assumed the garb of Sadhus, 
vowing to wear it until Tilak was released. In November 
1908 Ajit Singh issued his appeal for the establishment of 
the ‘‘Tilak Ashram’’. This institution was to commemorate 
Tilak’s work. and ‘‘continue it in a manner worthy of our 
great leader and of the cause which he loved”. In November 
1908 he delivered another lecture in the Bradlaugh Hall. 
On this occasion he attacked the English system of education 
and upbraided his countrymen with becoming Europeanised 
and denationalised, and described the ‘‘blight’” that had 
fallen upon the land, the decay of ancient and indigenous 
industries and the prevalence of famine and plague. 


But Ajit Singh’s activities are not confined to the Punjab 
and to the establishment in it of the revolutionary group of 
which he is the centre. He visited Calcutta in November 
1908 and also in May 1909. There he was in communica- 
tion with the extremist party in Calcutta. It is well known 
that Bengalis frequently resort to his house in Lahore under 
circumstances which seem to point strongly to the existence 
of links between the revolutionary parties in the Punjab and 
elsewhere. He also visited Hardwar in the United Provinces 
in March 1908 and distributed his publications on the 
occasion of the Gurukul anniversary. 


6 
Telegram P. dated the 30th October, 1909. 


From—The Government of the Punjab, Mianwali. 


To—The Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department. : 
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Please telegraph reply to the Legal Remembrancer, 
Lahore, as quickly as possible, as to whether there would 
be any objection to issue of warrant for the arrest, 
under the sedition section of the Penal Code of Ajit Singh, 
Amba Parshad and another (Zia-ul-Haq) to be executed 
at Bushire. 
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Telegram P. No. 11C, dated 3rd November, 1909. 


From—The Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department. 


To—The Punjab Legal Remembrancer, Lahore. 


Please sce Punjab Government’s telegram, dated 30th 
October. Though there is no Extradition Treaty with 
Persia, Major Trevor, Officer incharge of current duties of 
the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, thinks that there 
will be no difficulty in arresting individuals named; but, 
as he hears that they contemplate leaving Shiraz very soon, 
warrant should issue at once. 
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Telegram P. No. 1046 dated Bushire, the 8th November 
1909. 


From—Major A.P. Trevor, Incharge of the duties of the 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Bushire. 


To—The Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab. 


Your telegram of the 4th November received that 
evening. Have arrested Zia-ul-Haq. Regret to say that 
upto the present Ajit Singh and Amba Parshad have succeed- 
ed in evading arrest. After arrival of Thakur Dass on Ist 
November, party became much alarmed at his account of 
the hue and cry afterthem in Punjab. He also insisted on 
necessity for immediate departure. They were, therefore, 
very careful and kept away from their house. Ajit Singh 
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and Amba Parshad were away on 5th November, and they 
appear to have joined Thakur Dass and Rakhi Kesh and 
gone away that evening as they stood, without returning to 
house, leaving what little kit they had. House was searched; 
only few books and papers found, with one letter from 
Kishen Singh and something in cypher; rest seem to be 
unimportant. 


I am having roads watched so far as possible am warn- 
ning Shiraz and still have hopes of apprehending them. In 
this case have you anything against Thakur Dass or other 
man or one Amar Singh who is expected by next mail? I can 
send escort as far as Karachi with any prisoners. 
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No. 148, dated the 13th January 1910. 
From—The Deputy Director of Criminal Intelligence, Simla. 
To—The Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 

Many thanks for your letter of the 2nd January 1910 
about Ajit Singh and Amba Parshad. 


In case the Punjab Special Branch has not already 
done so, I send you the descriptive rolls of these two men 
together with four copies of the photograph of Ajit Singh. 
Will you kindly communicate with Tehran if there is likeli- 
hood of the men going there? 


Have you had any recent news regarding the move- 
ments of these men ? : 
10 ° 


Dated Bushire, the 6th February 1910. 


From—Major A.P. Trevor, Incharge of the duties of the 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 


To—A.B. Barnard, Deputy Director, Criminal Intelligence. 


I have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of your 
demi-official letter No. 148, dated the 13th January 1910, 


‘ 
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forwarding a photo of Ajit Singh and descriptive rolls of 
that individual and of Amba Parshad. 


I had not received the photo, but I had received the 
descriptive rolls and have sent them to His Majesty’s Consuls 
at Shiraz, Ispahan and to His Majesty’s Legation at Tehran, 
with a request that the individuals may be apprehended if 
there is no political objection. I have also been makin g 
enquiries in Lar. ; 


These individuals have disappeared in an extra-ordi- 
nary manner. I wired to Borasjun to send men over to 
Ahram to watch the Feruzabad route, but unfortunately 
owing to blood feuds no one from Borasjun would go across 
to Ahram, and by the time I learnt this, the party had 
gone past Ahram. I heard of their being seen there, but 
since then there has been no sign of them. 


They went off by a disused route and must have had a 
very bad time, even if they were not looted. 


It was unfortunate that I did not know they were 
“wanted” a few ‘days sooner, and if I had I could easily 
have arrested them. 


ll 
No. 952 S.B., dated Simla, the 16th May, 1910. 


From—The Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Criminal 
Investigation Department, Punjab, Simla. 


To—The Deputy Director, Criminal Intelligence, Simla. 


I have received information that Arjan Singh of Lyall- 
pur, Ajit Singh’s father, received on the 29th or 30th April 
a letter with{the Shiraz post mark and that a day or two 
later he posted a letter at Kharianwalla addressed to— 


Agha Sahib (name indecipherable) 
Serai Gumburg, 
Shiraz, Persia. 
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Have you any means of ascertaining who it is at the 
above address that receives letters bearing the Kharianwalla 
post mark ? 


12 


Telegram No. 3319, dated the 18th May 1910. 
From—tThe Deputy Director of Criminal Intelligence, Simla. 
To—The Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Bushire. 


On the 30th April, Ajit Singh’s father received a letter 
with the Shiraz post-mark and a day later posted a letter 
at Kharianwalla addressed to Agha Sahib (name indecipher- 
able), Serai Gumburg, Shiraz. Can you ascertain now 
letters bearing the Kharianwalla post-mark? This may give 
a clue to Ajit Singh’s whereabouts. 


13 


No. 968 S.B, dated the 19th May 1910. 
From—tThe Assistant to the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Criminal Investigation Department, Punjab, 
Simla, 


To—The Deputy Director of Criminal Intelligence, Simla. 


In continuation of Mr. Wallace’s letter No. 952 S.B., 
dated the 16th May 1910, I write to inform you that infor- 
mation, which is said by the local authorities to be reliable, 
has been received to the effect that on 12th May a letter from 
Ajit Singh and Amba Parshad, despatched from Shiraz in 
Persia and bearing the post-mark of that country, was 
delivered by the village postman to Chak 123 C.B., Lyall- 
pur District to Swaran Singh. 


The Ictter was opened and perused before delivery, and 
was to the effect that they (the writers) were faring well; 
fruits were in abundance to serve them for food; the state 
of the country was excellent, they were sorry to hear of the 
imprisonment of Kishen Singh, regards were to be sent to 
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mother and children; that Baba Dhanpat Rai was to be in- 
formed of their address and welfare; and that the answer 
was to be sent to Shiraz. 


14 


Telegram P. No, 523, dated the 20th May 1910. 
From—The Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 


To—The Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department. 


Consul at Shiraz telegraphs on 20th May as follows : 


Please refer to your telegram No. 95 regarding Indian agi- 


tators. Two of the party are now in Shiraz, having come 
up with Kashgais, and the othertwo are apparently with 
Soulet. Under the patronage of the Chief Priest, the two 
here started a paper with violent anti-English articles. 
Immediate steps were taken by me to arrest them but they 
took bast‘ with priest with the connivance of Deputy Gover- 
nor; both are endeavouring to shield them onthe ground 
that as Foreign Consulates give bast to Persians, so Persians 
have the right to give bast to foreign political offenders. 
Kindly get Persian Government to give Priest and Deputy 
Governor (?) and order the immediate delivery to me of the 
two person. Some bribery might facilitate my task. How 
much will Government of India riseto? Warrant mentioned 
in your Telegram No. 95 has not been received. As Soulet 
promised Mr. Bill to hand them over when found, I am 
writing to him, but no reliance can be placed inhim. All 
possible precautions have been taken by me, but unless 
orders are immediately sent for their surrender, they will 


probably bolt. 


Repeated to Political Resident, Bushire, and addressed 
His Britannic Majesty’s Minister, Tehran. 


! will wire further to-morrow if necessary, after seeing 
previous papers. Kindly communicate to Criminal Investi- 
gation Department. 
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Telegram No. 3391, dated the 21st May 1910. 
From—The Deputy Director of Criminal Intelligence, Simla. 


To—The Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Bushire. 


Iam willing to give Rs. 1000 towards the expenses of 
securing Amba Parshad and Ajit SIngh. 


16 
Telegram, dated the 29th June 1910. 
From —The Deputy Director of Criminal Intelligence, Simla. 
To—The Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Bushire. 


I will pay Rs. 2000 each for the delivery of Amba 
Parshad and Ajit Singh. Have you any further information 
about them? I hope this increase will make matters easier. 


17 


Telegram No. 728, dated the 15th July 1910. 
From—The Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Bushire. 
To— The Director of Criminal Intelligence, Simla. 


In continuation of my telegram 713, I now hear from 
the Consul of Shiraz that he has received reliable informa- 
tion that the agitators are at Jahrum and are probably 
making their way to the coast; Consuls at Lingah and 
Bunder Abbas are being warned by me. 


18 


Telegram No. 6811, dated the 4th October 1910. 
From—The Deputy Director of Criminal Intelligence, Simla. 
To—The Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Bushire. 


According to an intercepted letter Ajit gingh’s address 
now is Sheikh Hassan, Book-seller, Samsul Amora, Tehran. 
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any likelihood of their going to Tehran. Correspondence 
onthe subject thereafter proceeded between His Majesty’, 
Consulate-General at Bushire, His Majesty’s Consular 
Officers at Shiraz and Ispahan, and His Majesty’s Legation 
at Tehran, and eventually in February 1910 Major Trevor, 
who was temporarily incharge of His Majesty’s Consulate. 
General at Bushire sent the descriptive rolls to the Officers 
named and asked that the individuals might be apprehended 
if there was no political objection. The Government of 
India have held no direct communication on the subject 
with His Britannic Majesty’s Legation, and there was no 
intention on our part that the Persian Government shoylq 
be asked either to arrest or surrender Ajit Singh. 


We have the honour to be 


My Lord 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
humble servants, 


(Signed) Hardinge of Penshurst 
O’M. Creagh 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
J.L. Jenkins 
R.W. Carlyle 
Saiyid Ali Imam 
W.H. Clark 
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Report in regard to the life and activities of Ajit Singh 
by L.L. Tomkins, Deputy-Inspector General of Police, 
Punjab, from A Hand-book of the most noted Revolutionists, 
Extremists and Political Agitators, Lahore, 1918. 


Serial No. : 41 
Name : Ajit Singh alias Mirza Hassan Khan. 


Father’s name, caste & residence : Arjan Singh, Jat, Sikh, 
of Khatkar Kalan, Jullundur District. 
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Description : Sallow complexion; used to wear a short black 


History 


beard; at present clean-shaven except for a 
black moustache; medium height; age 39. Has 
cut his hair and dresses in European fashion. 


: His father obtained a grant of two squares of 


land in the Chenab Colony. Passed the Entr- 
ance Examination and was for a time a 
schoolmaster, afterwards becoming an agent 
to Rai Bhagat Ram, a Jullundur Barrister. 
In 1895 moved to Lahore, where he taught 
Urdu to Europeans. On one occasion was 
employed temporarily in place of his brother 
by the Arya Samaj, but the latter deny this 
and say that he wasan atheist. In 1906 was 
munshi to a Russian suspect named Lasseff. 
Came to notice as an agitator in 1907 in con- 
nection with the publication of the Bharat 
Mata. Joined with Lajpat Rai, Kishen Singh 
and others in organising a series of meetings 
in Lahore and elsewhere to inveigh against the 
Panjabee prosecution and the Colonisation Bill, 
in which the freest expression was given to 
seditious and inflammatory ideas. Some of his 
speeches contained even direct incitement to 
murder. He and Lajpat Rai were consequen- 
tly deported to Mandalay in May 1907. Releas- 
ed and returned to the Punjab in November 
amidst tremendous popular demonstrations. 
Did not remain inactive for long. Openly 
expressed his sympathy for notorious sedition- 
aries. Joined hands with Sufi Amba Parshad 
and through the medium of the Bharat Mata 
Book Agency issued a steady stream of sedi- 
tious matter attacking the entire fabric of 
British rule in India. Fearing prosecution for 
an obnoxious article in the Peshwa, fled with 
Amba Parshad and Zia-ul-Haq...to Persia. In 
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1911 he proceeded to Europe and set up.as a 
teacher of Oriental languages at Lausanne, 
and aftereads at Geneva, assuming the name 
of Mirza Hassan Khan. At the end of 1913 
he went on to Paris, where he got in touch 
with the revolutionary party headed by 
Madame Cama and Krishnavarma. In Sept. 
1914 he teft Paris and proceeded to Rio de 
Janiero via Senegal. carrying a message to 
Jodh Singh Mahajan...to the effect that he was 
wanted for revolutionary work in Berlin. 
Efforts were made by the Ghadr party to induce 
him to visit the United States of America to 
assist in Ghadr propaganda, but without suc- 
cess. In October 1916 he wrote to Bhagwan 
Singh saying that he was coming to San 
Francisco but apparently did not do so. Is now 
believed to be in Germany. 
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Report of the Government of India about the meeting 
of Ajit Singh with Sir Denys Bray, a member of the Indian 
Delegation to the League of Nations Assembly, Geneva, 
September, 1937. 


In September 1937 Ajit Sjngh called on Sir Denys Bray, 
a member of the Indian Delegation to the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva and raised the question of his return 
to India. Sir Denys Bray referred the matter to the India 
Office who called for our views. After consulting the Punjab 
Government we informed the India Office that Ajit Singh 
should only be granted a visa for India if his Brazilian 
passport would not expire for sometime say for two years 
more. 
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A note on the meeting of S. Ajit Singh with Pt. Jawahar- 


lal Nehru in Switzerland in September 1938. 


~ 
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Ajit Singh has enlisted the sympathies of Pt. Jawahar- 
lal Nehru in his efforts to cbtain a passport. If Nehru 
were to champion Ajit Singh’s cause openly, he would find 
it difficult to explain why, when his protege already has 
a Brazilian passport, he should want one from the British 
Government also. Ajit Singh (Hassan Khan) who holds 
a post as Professor Hindustani in Oriental Institute in Naples 
(and is also employed as Radio diffuser in’ Urdu) met 
Jawaharlal Nehru on the latter’s arrival from India this 
spring. 


In the brief time then at his disposal, Ajit Singh mana- 
ged to enlist Nehru’s sympathies in the question of his 
securing facilities to return to India and then followed the 
matter up by visiting Geneva about the middle of September 
in order to consult Nehru further. 
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Report in regard to Sardar Ajit Singh’s application, coun- 
tersigned by Jawaharlal Nehru, in connection with his desire 
to return to India. 


Following his second conversation with Nehru, Ajit 
Singh applied on 20th September 1938, from Territet, 
Switzerland, for a British passport in his own name. He 
gave his age 57 and his profession as business and teach- 
ing. He enclosed this application, which was countersi- 
gned by Nehru, in a memorial to the Secretary of State 
for India, dated 22nd September 1938, in which he reca- 
pitulated his history and stated that it was only as a result 
of questions and answers inthe Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly that he became aware that there had been a warrant 
against him at the time he left India and that he was 
still completely ignorant as to the reason why such action 
had been taken. He remarked then that, as since 1909, 
he had not used his real name and all documents held 
by him were in his assumed name of Hassan Khan, 
he had therefore remained a British citizen ; he added that 
he understood he could obtain a British Visa on his 
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Brazilian passport but had no Lays to return to India to live 
there as a foreigner. 
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Report of the British Agent in Italy in regard to Sardar Ajit 
Singh’s activities. 


Ajit Singh is guardedin his conversations but gives 
the impression that he is an admirer of Nehru and that he 
had great hope that the efforts of Gandhi and Jinnah might 
result in a_ solution of the Hindu Muslim problem of 
India. He still inveighs against capitalism and against 
capitalists, who, because of their money, are able to set 
themselves up as leaders of the people, but considers that 
the time is coming when materialism will not be able to 
stand up against spiritual values and that those who po- 
ssess the spiritual qualities of leadership will no longer be 
relegated to the background. Events in Russia during the 
past year have greatly perturbed him:he is appalled by 
the executions of founders of the Soviet and _ of 
thousands of their followers and is anxious as to the 
fate of Ghadr Party members who had gone to the 
U.S.S.R. from America. These anxieties have not been 
lessened by the rumours which have reached him of the 
arrests of Chattopadhyaya and of other Indians. It is also 
clear that he cherishes a regard for Isher Singh. 
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Report about the deteriorating health of Sardar Ajit Singh in 
Naples. 


Ajit Singh is not in good health and himself con- 
fesses to a deterioration in his physical and mental powers. 
He found the heat in Naples during the summer very tiring 
and paid a visit to Capri by way of recuperation, going on 
afterwards, as has been mentioned, to Switzerland, where 
he has been the guest first of Madame Tabatabai (wife of a 
former Persian Minister, now residing in Switzerland) in 
Territet, and later of another Persian friend (DJAMAL— 
ZADA) who holds a post in International Labour Office 


+ * Bor 
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in Geneva. Heis dueto return to his post in Naples at 
the end of October. 


28 
Secret Report about the Activities of Sardar Ajit Singh 
in Italy. 

' Ajit Singh was broadcasting from Rome on behalf of 
the Italians before the War and after the outbreak of hosti- 
lities; engaged in suborning Indian prisoners of War in 
various camps in Italy and Germany. He became a promi- 
nent member of the Free India Movement in Rome and 
assisted Iqbal Shedai in directing that movement. He is 
also reported to have sent a telegram to Rashid Ali and 
appealed to Indian soldiers in Iraq to cease fighting. 


As regards his broadcasts, numerous receipts for the 
payment of broadcasts, signed as Hassan Khan (nom de 
guerre of Ajit Singh) have come into our possession to prove 
that he was broadcasting weekly from Rome Radio’ under 
the control of the Ministry of Popular Culture Rome from 
18th October 1941 to 25th June 1943. 


At the end of the year 1943 after the Italian Armistice, 
Ajit Singh moved to various places. Ministry of Popular 
Culture also moved to Venice in December 1943 and in 
July 1944 to Milan. A temporary station was set up ata 
place called Bevilacque—Boschi in June 1944. By this time 
the Germans permitted Himalaya Radio to resume its broa- 
dcasting. : . 

Early in 1945 the Radio Station moved to Fino— 
Marnasco. The Radio ceased functioning in about March/ 
April 1945, and Ajit Singh was arrested in May 1945. 
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Confidential History-Sheet of Sardar Ajit Singh’s Activi- 
ties Abroad. | 


Sardar Ajit Singh is one of the oldest and best known 
Indian seditionists who was deported from the Punjab in 
1907. He fled to Persia and then went to Switzerland on a 
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Persian passport where in 1911 he was teaching language. In 
1913 he associated with Madame Cama and other revolu- 
tionaries in Paris but next year went to Brazil where he got 
in touch with the notorious anti-British Ghadar Party in 
San Francisco. He procured a Brazilian passport in 1922 
in the name of Hassan Khan and visited the Ghadar Party 
in the Argentine. For some years he carried on his anti- 
British activities in Germany and Italy. In 1938 he met 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in Switzerland and agitated to re- 
turnto india: In 1939 he was informed by the India Office 
that he had no claim to British India nationality. In the same 
year he applied for a passport to India which was refused. 
He was, however, told that he could visit India cna Visa 
to be granted on his Brazilian passport. He did not avail 
himself of this offer and began broadcasting news from 
Naples in Urdu. During the War he continued his anti- 
British activities in Germany and Italy and took an active 
part in suborning Indian prisoners of war. 


At the end of the War he was arrested and was, for 
some time, in detention at the Paderborn Internment Camp 
in Germany from where he has since been released. In May, 
the Secretary of State for India was informed that, in view of 
his having adopted Brazilian nationality, the Government of 
India regarded him as an undesirable foreigner and was requ- 
ested to inform the British Passport control authorities abro- 
ad not to grant him a visa for entry into India without prior 
reference to the Government of India. 


The Indian Military Mission in Berlin have reported 
that on July 1, 1946 he was lying illina Civil Hospital at 
Bathel Biele-feld in Germany. We have no later official 
report about him but there have been press reports indica- 
ting that he is still at that place. 
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